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i IWILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


“Electrical Experts” Earn $12 to $30 a Day 
What’s YOUR Future 


Trained Electrical Experts“ are in great demand at the highest salaries, and the opportunities for advancement 
and a big success in this line are the greatest ever known, 3 . 
“Electrical Experts“ earn $70 to $200 a week. Fit yourself for one of these big paying positions 


Be an ‘Electrical’? Expert 
Today even the ordinary Electrician—the screw wherefores of Electricity—the ‘Electrical Expert"’—who 
driver” kind—is making money—big money. But it's is picked out to boss“ ordinary Electricians—to boss 
the trained man—the man who knows the whys and the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay $3,500 to $10,000 a ycar. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Draw-Back . 

You don't have to be a College Man; you don't have cation or previous experience the chance to become, in 
to be a High School graduate. My Course in Elec- a very short time, an Electrical Expert,” able to make 
tricity is the most simple, thorough, and successful in from $70 to $200 a week. 
existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, edu- 


I Give You a Real Training 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works my students are now earning $3,500 to $10,000. Man 
I know or the kind of training a man needs to get are now successful ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
the best positions at the highest salaries. Hundreds of 


Your Success Guaranteed 
So sure am I that you can learn Electricity—so sure am I that after studying with me, you, too, can 
get into the big money” class in electrical work, that I will guarantee under bond to return every penny 
paid me in tuition if you are not satisfied it is the best investment you ever made. 


Free—Electrical Working Outfit—Free 
I give each student a Splendid Outfit of Electrical Tools, Materials and Measuring Instru- 
ments absolutely FREE. I also supply them with Drawing Outfit, examination paper, and many 


! L.L. other things that other schools don't furnish. 

Sone N You do PRACTICAL work—AT HOME. You start right in after the first few 
— * W lessons to WORK AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. 

ine Works, N Get Started Now—Write Me 

= 122 ` I want to send you my Electrical Book and Proof Lessons—both FREE. These 
1918 — Ave., cost you nothing and you'll enjoy them. Make the start today for a bright future in 
7 1h. i N Electricity. Send in coupon—NOW. 

r : Send at once 
Sampie Lessons L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 


CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 


Dept. 122, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


udy Course—all fully prepaid, 
without obligation on my part. 
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This Letter Saved Me 367 


on a New Typewriter 


Chicago, Nov. 2, 1920. 
Dear Henry: 
I hear that you are down in New York to 
open a branch office for your firm. You'll be 
buying a lot of things for the office, not the 
least important of which will be typewriters. 

And that’s what I want to talk to you about 
—typewriters. I want to give you the benefit 
of an experience I had some time ago, 
and thereby, I hope, save you some real 
money. 

About a year ago I decided to buy a 
typewriter for home use. My first 
thought was to purchase one of the 
makes we were using in the office, which 
had been put in before I became buyer 
for the house. But when it came 
to digging up a hundred dollars 
for the machine—I just couldn't. 
Somehow or other it looked like 
too much money to me. 

Then I thought about picking 
up a second-hand machine, but 
the price was about as high, and 
I had no assurance of service. 

I was undecided as to what to 
do, when one evening at home I 
ran across an Oliver Typewriter 
ad in a magazine. I remembered then 
having read the advertising before and 
being impressed with the story. 

“Why pay $100 for Any Typewriter’’— 
“When You Can Buy a New Oliver for $64?” 
read the ad—then it went on to explain how 
The Oliver Typewriter Company had cut the 
price by selling direct and eliminating costly 
selling methods. It was clear to me as an ex- 
perienced buyer how they could well afford to 
lop off $36 of the $100 by their new economical 
selling plan. 

The ad brought out the fact, too, that I didn’t 
have to pay the $64 in a lump sum. I could 
settle at the easy rate of $4 a month. Naturally 
that appealed to me, for it was as easy as rental 
terms. 

But the thing that decided me was their free 
trial offer. Without my sending or depositing 
a penny, they would ship me an Oliver for five 
days free trial. I could use the typewriter for 
five days just as if it were my own, and if I 
wasn't satisfied, all I had to do was to ship it 
back at the Oliver Company's expense. Well, 
I mailed in the coupon and got an Oliver for 
free trial. To make a short story shorter, I 
was more than pleased with the Oliver. I fully 


A Finer Typewriter at a Fair Price 


ver 900,000 Sold 
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agreed with The Oliver Typewriter Company 
that if any typewriter was worth $100 it was 
this splendid Oliver. 

Well, later when we found it necessary to re- 
place some of the typewriters at the office, you 
may be sure I put in Olivers, saving the com- 
pany a nice $36 on each. At first the girls were 
reluctant about changing machines, but after a 
week or two with the Oliver, they 
wouldn't have any other. 

Naturally now we are all Oliver en- 
thusiasts—that’s why I write this letter 
to you. j 

You just give the Oliver a trial and 


Before the War you'll be more than willing to buy me a 


good dinner when I arrive in New York 
next month. Yours, J. B. 


That is the letter that saved 
me $36 on each of my typewrit- 
ers. I not only equipped the of- 
fice with the Oliver, but, like my 
friend, I also bought one for 
home use. Yes, I am more than 
willing to buy my friend a good 
dinner for his valuable advice 


Any reader may order an Oliver di- 


rect from this ad by mailing the coupon. No 
money in advance. No deposit. No obliga- 
tion to buy. Return or k the Oliver as you 


decide after 5 days free trial. If you decide to 

keep the typewriter, you may take a year and 

a half to pay at the easy rate of $4 a month. 

Mail the coupon today—NOW. 

Avoid disappointment—Order now to 
secure immediate delivery 


652 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 


71722 2% %. «%, an 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for Givo deya free inspection. 

will pay the rate per month. The 
uy ee plit eee ap e e e 
hyt ce me under page at your expense at the 
end of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book 
—"The High Cost of Typewriters — The Reason and the 
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MAKING BUSINESS SICK 


of robust young manhood in the big 
city hospital in which he was prac- 
ticing. He was a bit proud of his superb 
strength and vitality, and often boasted 
that he had never had a sick day in his life. 

Blank had never felt better than he did 
the day that a group of the practical jokers 
among his associates in the hospital de- 
cided to rob him of his boast by making 
him sick. Their plan was to operate upon 
him mentally. So it was decided that, on 
this particular day, they would keep watch 
of his movements, and every time he went 
out one of them would manage to meet him 
as if by chance and tell him how ill he 
looked. 

Hello, Blank, what's the matter; aren't 
you feeling well this morning?” hailed the 
first conspirator on meeting him. “Of 
course I’m well, why do you ask me?” 
answered Blank. Why, because you do 
look awfully seedy, old chap,” replied the 
other as he passed on. 

“Why, Blank, I say, man, what's hap- 
pened? You look as white as a ghost,” 
saluted the next. Oh, nonsense!” said 
Blank sharply, I'm as well as ever I was,” 
and he hurried on without waiting for fur- 
ther comment. Nevertheless, he began to 
feel a little bit nervous and shaky; to won- 
der if he was really going to be ill. 

After three or four more of the practical 
jokers had met and told him with increas- 
ing emphasis, not that he looked ill but 
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that he actually was ill, their p's; znad 
worked to perfection. He believed that 
he was a sick man, hurried home, took to 
his bed and had a doctor called. 

The doctor, of course, found nothing 
whatever the matter with him. His illness 
wasentirely mental. The suggestion driven 
home by his friends created a mental panic 
that temporarily affected his robust phy- 
sique just as a real illness would. 

Now, the case of the United States in the 
present crisis is very similar to that of Dr. 
Blank. Young, vigorous, abounding in 
health, wealthy beyond all the great na- 
tions of the earth, this country is in immi- 
nent danger of being talked into a disas- 
trous business panic. Calamity howlers 
and panic prophets are painting black pic- 
tures of the future, telling us that we are 
in for a dire period of hard times such as 
we have never had before. Millions of 
people are talking hard times, anticipating, 
visualizing disastrous conditions—financial 
failures, widespread unemployment, tre- 
mendous commercial collapses; in fact, a 
general industrial, agricultural, financial 
and business breakdown all along the lines. 
Factories and mills are closing, and all sorts 
of big concerns are slowing down, canceling 
contracts and lowering their outputs. 

People who only a couple of months ago 
were spending riotously are now refusing 
to buy even necessary things. Hard 
times“ is the thought in everybody's mind, 
and everybody is sitting tight; everybody 


C] 


is saying we can't afford to do this and we 
can't afford to do that until conditions 
change. Even business men who often 
say, If people would only stop talking 
hard times, we might do something,” will 
turn round and themselves repeat what the 
other men are saying, not realizing that 
they are thus passing along the black pic- 
tures and dire predictions that will seriously 
influence other minds. 


E- us stop a moment and ask ourselves 
what is the cause of all this calamity 
howling, all these hard-times predictions? 
What are we whining about? Why are 
we downhearted, discouraged? Is there 
any necessary reason for panic, any real 
danger of hard times? There is no funda- 
mental cause for the present depressing 
condition. It's a mental condition. The 
whole trouble is mental. The cause of 
everything in the world is mental. Every- 
thing in our environment was first in our 
thought. Each of us makes the world in 
which he lives. It is mental, objectified 
thought. Collectively, by the power of 
our united thought, we in this country, 
to-day, are creating the very conditions 
we dread. 

If we could only realize the mischief we 
are doing by our predictions of hard times, 
by talking about them, visualizing them, 
picturing shrinking business, diminishing 
trade, unsold goods piled up on shelves in 
stores and in warehouses, with no buyers, 
we would very quickly change our mental 
attitude, face right about, and prevent the 
panic we are so foolishly inviting, so indus- 
triously trying to create. 


17 is true that we are passing through a 
temporary process of contraction and 
readjustment” following the greatest war 
in history. For several years we have en- 
joyed a period of the most unexampled 
prosperity in our history. Business boomed 
everywhere. There were no unemployed. 
Wages had never been so high. Economy 
was thrown to the winds and money was 
lavishly spent. Even in the humblest 
walks of life, people vied with one another 
in extravagant expenditures. We were in- 
toxicated with the abundance of our wealth, 
swollen by huge war profits. We had an 
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inflated condition. Now comes the reac- 
tion. But as Thomas W. Lamont, partner 
of J. P. Morgan & Company, recently said: 
“We can resolve not to be frightened into 
panic by the wolf that may not come;” and 
we can meet our contracts to the utmost 
limit of our resources.“ 

Our resources are boundless; greater than 
they were before the war. America is the 
great creditor nation of the world; the dollar 
is everywhere at a premium. The natural 
resources of our country are great enough 
to make every one of its inhabitants rich be- 
sides feeding the rest of the world. In fact, 
the State of Texas, alone, could feed the 
world. Our savings banks were never so 
full as they are to-day. There is plenty of 
capital available for all legitimate enter- 
prises. Our railroads are in infinitely bet- 
ter condition than they were back in 1913, 
when President Wilson was ridiculed for 
saying that it was a psychological condi- 
tion that kept eighty thousand idle freight 
cars side-tracked on the main railroad lines 
of this country. While the psychological 
condition in regard to business is very 
similar to-day to what it was then, there is 
no such actual condition on the railroads. 


AT heart the country is sound. Funda- 
mentally it was never in better con- 
dition. The things that disturb us are on 
the surface. There is no panic in sight but 
a mental panic, and we can easily cure the 
symptoms of this with a good dose of con- 
fidence and optimism combined with down- 
right hard work. 

Of course there are problems—big prob- 
lems—to be met and solved. Readjust- 
ments after a world war would be impos- 
sible without this. But business confi- 
dence, faith in the soundness of our financial 
industries and commercial condition is the 
thing that must be established if we are to 
avoid real trouble. What if there has been 
a drop in stocks and securities? We ex- 
pected this decline. It is natural after 
such tremendous inflation during the war 
and following a period of unparalleled ex- 
travagance and expenditure. But the way 
to get business and the country back to its 
normal basis is not to worry and whine and 
talk hard times and predict all sorts of evil, 
but to buckle down to the job before us. 
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The United States is the biggest going con- 
cern in the world, and it is not going to be 
frightened into a panic by the pessimists’ 
cry of Wolf!“ It will do as the manager 
of a certain big concern did recently—face 
its troubles and conquer them. 

This manager when called to a board 
meeting of his firm to discuss the situation 
that confronted them, found the directors 
very much depressed and discouraged. 
One of them so much so that he seemed to 
resent the manager’s cheerful and uncon- 
cerned appearance. He had come into the 
directors’ room, smiling, perfectly groomed, 
faultlessly dressed, even to the detail of a 
boutomniere, looking as fresh and jaunty as 
if nothing were the matter. 

“Our manager,” said the disgruntled 
director, eying him askance, doesn't look 
as if he were worried about the situation; 
or as if he had lost any sleep over it. It 
seems to me a man in his position ought to 
be a little more anxious in such a crisis.“ 


90 ENTLEMEN,” returned the manager, 

it is true I am not lying awake nights 
worrying. You don't pay me a big salary 
to do that. Instead of worrying and losing 
sleep, I am trying to save all of my energy, 
all of my resources, to pull this concern out 
of a hole. We can only tide over the crisis 
ty superior management, and superior 
management means that the managing 
head, first of all, keeps fit; doesn’t dissipate 
in useless worry and sleepless nights the 
very brain-power that is necessary to bring 
us out of our difficulties. We're going to 
come through all right. But it will be by 
keeping up our courage and working in- 
stead of worrying!” 

They did pull through, and our national 
concern, by adopting the sane policy of this 
level-headed business manager, will adjust 
its present business difficulties without 
any trouble or panic. But if everybody is 
doubting and fearing, talking down, pre- 
dicting dire evils, losing heart and energy 
in worrying and fretting, conditions and 
times will follow the pattern we give them. 
So long as you tell everybody you meet that 
business is rotten, going to the dogs; that 
the bottom is dropping out of everything; 
that we are in for a panic; and those you 
speak to repeat the same thing to others, 


business will go to the dogs, a panic will 
come, because your thought, your convic- 
tion, your prediction, creates that which is 
like itself. 


Bo is very sensitive to the mental 
attitude of those who conduct it. It is 
nothing but mind that moves business, and 
when the mind is not positive, creative, it 
is negative, destructive, and we know what 
must happen. It is an inexorable law that 
a negative mental attitude will cause nega- 
tive conditions. Most of the great panics 
in this country have been mental panics - 
We have had good-times panics. That is, 
we have had disastrous panics when there 
was no cause whatever for them but the 
fact that everybody got to talking business 
down. Then they began to take in sail, to 
sit tight, and, of course, business went 
down and the panic arrived on schedule. 
We don’t want a panic now and we 
needn’t have one. If every man who is 
talking about business being rotten, would 
quit it, buckle right down and try harder 
than ever, to produce more, to sell more, 
to cheer up, brace up, the whole business 
atmosphere would be changed in a very 
short time. It is perfectly possible right 
now to start a business boom, a big boom, 
within ninety days. If everybody who is 
predicting a panic, talking business down, 
would talk business up, predict good times 
for ninety days, we would have good times. 


VERY man, woman, and child in the 

United States can help to produce this 
boom. Let us start now. Let us tum 
about face, away from the black clouds 
which oùr own imaginations have thrown 
up in front of us. Let us face toward the 
light. Let us put up a good front, a good 
mental front. Let us look prosperous, talk 
Prosperity, believe good times are coming 
and we will bring them here. The sun of 
Prosperity is shining as bright as ever back 
of the panic clouds. Our resources are 
greater than ever before, and if we only 
think right and act right, we can register a 
higher point of normal prosperity this 
year than ever before in our history. 
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Too Much Dark Continent 


A Success Romance of East Africa 


ULLIE FIFE had been waiting for 
W wecks in Mombasa for orders to take the 
field. He was a plant hunter, “Ameri- 
can agricultural explorer,“ to be more technical, 
and had been in the African service for twelve 
years—mostly out for seeds and cuttings and 
knowledge of the lush and waste places of the 
darkest part of the darkest continent. Fife was 
especially famous for his discovery of mock bam- 
boo up in the Nianga country. In the service he 
was known as much by “Mock Bamboo,” as his 
own name. 


In these waiting days at Mombasa, Fife lived 
at the house of another plant hunter, named 
Blackstone, with whom he had taken the field 
several times in recent years. Blackstone was 


the gentlest of outdoor men and no man, so far. 


had ever come to the end of his courage. Just 
now he was on furlough for disability, having 
been tossed by a rhinoceros nine months before, 
while afield with Fife. Blackie had no sooner 
been brought in wounded to Mombasa, than a 
woman turned up from somewhere to nurse him. 
She remained to marry the big Scot, who was now 
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not only out for disability, but on general fur- 
lough, threatening to go back to the States for a 
vear, if the department didn’t leave him alone 
for indefinite honeymoon, 

Blackstone and the woman were happy. No 
question about that; Fife lived at their house and 
couldn't miss it. There didn't seem to be a flaw 
in their present days, and the only thing that 
haunted the future was the frequent long weeks 
afield that the service demanded. Fife learned 
not to speak of that, for the woman went white 
and Blackie went red under his tan. 

“May leg is stiff enough for six months at home 
yet, dearie,” he would say. And maybe we can 
get such a truck garden and such a chicken yard 
by that time—” 

Then Blackstone would avoid Fife's eye, for 
what he intimated was heresy to a plant-hunter's 
The two men were great friends, though 
Wullie Fife was a 


career. 
there were few words about it. 


It was all the matter of fractions of seconds, the 
great crooked head of the rhino turning from 
Fife to Blackstone after the shots, as if to say: 
“So it was you Ill just take you on for that!“ 


man's man, first and last, and with Blackstone 
along for assistant there wasn't a better-mated 
pair of field men in the African service. They 
knew their business and the play part, too. 
They knew the trek, and the camp ends, and the 
big roomy silences together. They had known 
enough fun and enough peril to weave two tough 
hearts together with durable threads. 

Wullie Fife’s orders came at last. He was to 
take Herder, a Dutch vine expert, and six Mas- 
cari bearers, and penetrate in from Mombasa to 
the borders of the Ichiti country, looking for 
frankincense trees. Fife sent word to Herder at 
once. The Hollander was in Mombasa and re- 
ported immediately to Fife in Blackstone’s little 
parlor. He was one of those men who cultivate 
frankness of speech. 

I like you all right, Mr. Fife. Any one would.” 
Herder said, holding his helmet in hand. “It’s 
that bad rhino business that follows you— your 
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jinx, you know—that stops me from going. I 
keep remembering Leavitte and Hayward and the 
blacks, and especially Mr. Blackstone here.” 

This focalized in a moment all the tragedies of 
Wullie Fife’s years; and started the little man to 
brooding, deep and dangerous. The worst of it 
was, Fife caught Blackstone struggling frantically 
from the side to stop Herder from going on with 
this explanation. So it was, Fife came to realize 
that the department in general had discussed the 
curious fatality which followed him. It all 
might have passed in time as coincidence or rot- 
ten luck, if Herder hadn't brought it back this 
way to “Mock Bamboo” himself. The nature of 
the jinx was “armored pig,” which was Black- 
stone’s name for rhinoceros. 


NCE, rhino meant adventure to Wullie 
Fife, but that was far behind. Rhino 
now meant havoc and waste and delay and 
dilemma and death; anything to be met without 
zest, that never ended and never ceased to hurt. 
Rhino meant to Fife what the camel-thing comes 
to mean to the old caravan men of Asia and the 
Near East; something which to be with is to 
hate more and more; until you begin to show 
symptoms of an ingrowing, self-feeding hatred, 
that takes your talk and your thoughts; until 
you are tired of the subject in every cell and tissue 
and you use all the strong words in manhood’s 
lexicon of the open—use them up and hate on. 

Ten years ago Leavitte, one of Fife's- first 
side-kickers in Africa, had been trampled to 
death. Three years ago, Hayward, another 
field man working with him, went down before a 
rhino charge, and a moment afterward was being 
shaken and tossed like a flag in a Whippet's 
mouth. At least, it was so to Fife’s eyes. 
Nine months ago, as stated on his last trip out 
with Blackstone, the latter was heaved against a 
cliff, catapulted off the snout of a mammoth pig— 
thigh broken, mashed ribs. . . . 

For once, Fife had made a good shot. He 
often smiled at that, for he had never claimed to 
be a crack with a rifle. The monster had left 
Blackstone to charge him, but was dropped with 
one ball—settled like a sick hen in the dust, his 
three-toed feet sprawling forward. Then Fife 
had rushed to his companion, crumpled at the 
base of the cliff. It was the oddest face he ever 
looked at—Blackstone’s, that moment. The 
mouth had dropped open, but the eyes were full 
of merriment. They saw Fife, all right; but back 
in Blackstone’s mind seemed to be a ponderous 
query, having to do with the rhino—why the 
beast didn’t come to finish him off. The wounded 
man couldn't seem to grasp that the rhino was 
down and done. That expedition was spoiled. 
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the whitened stems. Hoary and despairful land, 
no man’s land, behind them, and down before 
their eyes, the booming jungle; creatures of the 
wild crowded together like men in cities. 

The Scot was in misery from a sore foot. His 
limp aggravated it, and a badly mended stocking 
started a blister. Blackstone had been too stub- 
born three days ago to stop before the end of a 
full day’s march. One night’s rest hadn't quite 
reinforced the broken tissues, and the subsequent 
travel had broken down more. There was anger 
in the wound now, and the ankle was swollen. 
Fife had seen the stocking, a heavy woolen thing 
for hard field work. She had mended it—doubt- 
less tried very hard to do it well. Blackstone had 
said no word about that. Fife looked at the 
broad brown face of the other now. 

“Good Old Squarehead,” he muttered. 

The gamest thing he had ever known, looked 
out of Blackstone’s eyes. It touched him in the 
chest—at the very center of things. Now the 
thought clutched him coldly again, that Black- 
stone would never get home to her. The jinx 
would work. It was in the air. Fife 
went away into a revery and then the blood 
rushed to his cheek, because he was hearing his 
own words, speaking to Blackstone, as the night. 

fell—speaking of armored pig: 

. . He doesn't do the right thing: 
he de t do the wrong thing; he does the unex- 
pected. For twelve years, he’s made a monkey 
out of me—not that I've got a scratch from a 

hi * 

Fife checked himself, but in the very depres- 
sion of having talked at all, blurted on: 

“Every man I've ever been out with has got it 
sooner or later. They're all talking about it back 
in Mombasa—”’ 


LACKSTONE was toasting eland steaks 

on a long wire. He placed the wire down 

against a stone, permitting the steak to drip its 

richness into the ash, and came forward on his 
knees to where Fife sat. 

“I don’t like your tone, Wullie,” he said gently, 
taking Fife’s shoulders in his hands. Sounds 
like too-much-Africa to me, too much dark con- 
tinent, my son. Rhino may have gotten Leav- 
itte and Hayward and all that; but I’m older than 
you out here, even though I'm your assistant. 
As for the rhino, I've got my fingers crossed, son. 
Lightning doesn’t strike twice in the same place. 
Stop that sing-song, Wullie, because it sounds 
worse than armored pig to me.” 

The night birds kept up an incessant din 
down among the leaves. Occasionally a big 
eat cried; one of the black-maned lions, rest- 
less, not yet having broken his fast. There was 


a sucking, as if from some huge wallowing crea- 
ture, raising itself from the mud down by the 
water-hole. Blackstone was early asleep. The 
six Mascaris still whispered and chuckled by the 
dying fire. Fife’s mind repeatedly turned back 
to Leavitte, Hayward and the blacks—his rhino 
memories, the stirring tortures of his mind. 

He smoked cigarettes, and held very tight to 
himself. The one thing that helped most was to 
think of the late Mombasa days—good days for 
him, a touch of home; and days of sheer beatitude 
for the strong-hearted Scot, who had not only 
loved the woman, bul everything around—dogs, 
chickens, neighbors’ children, black and white. 
And how gamely Blackie accepted these days 
away from her—for a friend—ate them up scrap 
by scrap, one by one. Two months away at 
least, they would be; yel not a word of protest 
from “Old Squarchead, ` quiet in his pain of 
heart, as he that terrible 
his, 


was about foot of 


EVER Fife dozed, 

awoke, and dozed again, always measuring 
the little spells of nothingness by the movements 
of the stars above, And now there was 
a keen violent taint across his face. He lay very 
still. Preseatly he heard muffled pads to the 
right of him. The stench was malignant and 
coming closer. Only a hyena sniffing around 
camp—hyena, an old and ugly story to the man 
who had lain ont through the large part of twelve 
years of African nights. But this must be the 
master-ghoul fresh from work, he thought. as he 
caught a glimpse of the arched hump in the thin 
dark, the baleful green of the eyes in the starry 
light. 

Fife’s hand reached for his pistol, but there 
were two reasons why he did not fire: First, not to 
disturb Blackie who needed rest. A shot in the 
night takes it out of a man the next day. The 
second reason was to find out how much there 
was left of his own nerve; if the thing he was 
made of still had any holding-stuff left. Fife 
endured the carrion reek a moment more, and the 
beast slunk away, nothing ripe enough in camp to 
hold his interest long. The man was violently 
ill for a few minutes and covered with cold sweat, 
but there was a good substance out of it all; the 
fact that he had been able to hold, and that the 
droning hum of Blackstone's snoring still went 
rhythmically on. 

It was like Wullie Fife that he didn’t mention 
hyena the next morning, It might have been an 
ugly dream, except there was an unmistakable 
hang-over taint in his nostrils that spoiled all 
thought of breakfast, except for unsweetened 
coffee, very hot, very black. 


71 snecessful sleeper, 
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The jungle had gone silent. The day mounted 
with an unearthly lemon-tint in the sunlight; 
the heat not in the least abated, but the life 
gone from it. Here was Africa where they had 
lain: white rock and sand and a litter of bone- 
white twigs; down yonder was Africa again the 
matted green jungle, silent as a stopped clock 
in the daylight. The awful weariness of Africa 
came over Fife, making feeble any resistance of 
his, tougher than any man’s nerve. The shadow 
over all, the strain upon every nerve, the deadly 
burden of his tired heart, was the rhino-thing— 
the haunt that would not lift. Blackstone was 
limping around camp, making ready his blanket- 
roll and talking back to the Mascaris, as they 
made ready the packing-cases for the day’s 
march. A 

Another page was turned that day in the 
crooked book his mind had become. Fife had 
only to shut his eyes to see a shadowy rhino in 
Blackstone’s background, as they marched. Rub- 
bing his eyes made no difference. Shadowy, 
amorphous, it humped against the horizon, as he 
stared beyond the Scot’s shoulder s. The 
next day there were moments in which he couldn't 
be sure that the shadow wasn’t real. Twice he 
almost gave an alarm. Once, he caught Black- 
stone looking at him in queerly concerned absorp- 
tion, and he became very busy lighting a ciga- 
rette, already lit. 

Often he would recall the face of Blackstone’s 
girl back in Mombasa—the face more and more 
pinched in the last hours before departure. Then 
he would contemplate the awful responsibility of 
any man meaning so much as that to a woman. 
He never forgot Leavitte and Hayward, though 
they had been folded away for ycars under humps 
of African soil. He had frequent struggles this 
day, trying to down the pictures in his brain that 
had to do with their deaths, underfoot or tossed 
high. Possibly a girl had becn waiting for 
Leavitte and Hayward, somewhere. But he 
hadn’t known such a one; hadn't lived in her 
house, hadn’t seen her face at the last, as her man 
went away. 


II 


HE found frankincense trees, and were at 

the end of the out- journey from Mombasa. 
The Ichiti border, at the point they reached, 
was a district of subsurface springs and narrow 
whispering ravines that gathered the leaking wa- 
ters and drained them toward the Arivibo. The 
moist areas between the ravines were reeking 
rich with jungle masses. Through these pristine 
shadows Fife and Blackstone followed faint 
threads of maddening perfume, until they found the 
orchids ineffable—S piritu Santo and Madre de Dios. 


A look came to Blackstone that Fife had not 
seen since the last supper in the little house in 


Mombasa. They were wild as boys. Only plant 


hunters could know such joy. These majesties 
of the tropic shade were rare enough to have 
called to themselves the glamor of tradition, and 
were of such color and form and fragrance as 
heartily to be doubted by those not privileged to 
see. A big golden-eyed cat followed them 
through the shades and the flecked lights that 
first afternoon, and mewed and hissed in un- 
familiar ways. 


OTHING less than Paradise for the two 
white 'men, after weeks of terrible sun- 
light, to follow down in the bubbling magic 
where the waters ran; to drink and stay and 
drink some more and stretch out on the cool 
‘greens—men who had pushed on against every 
odd and obstacle, who had come to know a 
thirst continual even the thirst that is a beaten 
beast in one’s throat. Blackstone found a blue 
clay spring and placed his fevered foot on the 
slidy marge. Then he turned to find a smile on 
Wullie Fife’s face—or a twisted something, at 
least, that faintly resembled a smile. 

It appeared to Blackstone that he was actually 
doing something for Wullie Fife’s peace of mind, 
dabbling his foot in the cool clay like that. They 
made camp on the spot, and the Scot nursed his 
foot, while the other cooked coffee and pancakes 
and looked almost human, out from between his 
sucked-in temples. Rest, cool water and eager 
drawing earth began a perfect work of healing; 
and Blackstone, still barefoot, the next day wrote 
a monograph on the subject of healing clays, for- 
getting orchids and even frankincense, for the 
time. Secretly, however, he studied the mystery 
of Mock Bamboo’s” almost frenzied care for his 
welfare. 2 5 

It's something like this bit of jungle that 
keeps us here in Africa. Wullie,” he observed, as 
the second day closed in the magic camp. Old 
Dame Africa treats us so badly that we get to 
dreaming of other lands—of the home towns and 
barber-shops, we used to know. Then she 
springs a glen or a glade like this—drugging the 
soul out of a man with her perfumes and her 
saintly undertones, like, like—” 

Now Blackstone saw Wullie Fife’s face go stale 
white, like a dead man. He searched his own 
mind and went over the words he had just spoken, 
even to moving his lips with them. He had been 
thinking of the woman in his own house back in 
Mombasa, as he spoke of the “saintly under- 
tones” of the waters. Of course, Wullie couldn’t 
know anything like that. 

(Continued on page 128) 


S. W. Downing Mrs. Harding J. C. Woods John A. Abel 


Former carriers of the Marion, Ohio, Star, and Mrs. Warren G. Harding. who spanked them when they 
were boys. “I want to have my picture taken with all the boys here that I have 
spanked,” she said, just before this picture was snapped. 


Mrs. Harding and Her “Boys” 


Wife of the President-Elect Has a Happy Reunion with the 
“Lads” Who Distributed Her Husband’s Newspaper. They 
Have Formed the Harding Newsboys’ Association. 


By ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


CARRIER for the The Star, of Marion, “My collections,“ he replied. 


Ohio, had returned from his usual Sat- A pile of pennies rattled upon the desk. 
urday job of collecting from the sub- “Where in the world did you get them? What 
scribers on his route. He approached Mrs. are you up to now?” 
Warren G. Harding with a package in his hand. But before Jim could be compelled to explain, 
which he held out with a flush on his cheeks and the other carriers came trooping in, each with 
a new brightness in his eyes. something in his extended hand. One by one 
Mrs. Harding scented something unusual. they laid a pile of pennies before Mrs. Harding, 
What have you got there, Jim.“ Mrs. Har- who faced the coppers with consternation. 
ding demanded, as she watched him curiously. “Now see what you have done!” she exclaimed. 
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“TIl have to stop my work and count every one 
of them. Why did you play such a trick on me, 
when you know I am just as busy as I can be?” 

“So you would get the money,” volunteered 
one of the happy but fun-loving group. 

“How is that? I don’t understand?” 

“Didn’t you tell Dan the other day, when you 
were making change for him, that the boss al- 
lowed you to keep all the pennies?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Well, we went to the banks and got our col- 
lections changed so you would get all of it.” 

Mrs. Harding’s face suddenly flushed as she 
realized the full significance of what the carriers 
had done. 

“Oh, you boys!” she exclaimed with mock 
severity. “Run along now, while I count this 
pile of money.” 

As wife of the President-elect of the United 
States, as the one who will be the first lady of 
the land and foremost in the thought of the 
world, Mrs. Harding is receiving tributes from 
the great of the earth; but it is doubtful if any 
of them will reach her heart like that boyish 
prank of the carriers on the Marion Star, her 
husband’s newspaper. 

In running The Star, which is a daily evening 
newspaper, Mr. Harding sold the circulation” 
to a manager who in turn sold the papers to the 
subscribers. The manager paid a flat rate and 
took the hazards of business in working up a 
circulation that would give him a profit. He 
employed school boys to make deliveries, and 
did the collecting himself. 

Mrs. Harding did not like this arrangement, 
and so expressed herself to her husband. 

“I believe we can make more money and get a 
larger list,“ she said to him, “if we handle the 
circulation ourselves.” 

All right,” replied the boss, with his usual 
genial smile. “You become circulation manager 
and give the plan a try out.” 

At that time Mrs. Harding was serving as 
office manager, bookkeeper, and cashier. She 
kept the accounts, mailed statements, cared for 
the money, and paid the bills. Her old ledgers 
are still a part of the office records. 


She Trained the Boys Herself 


HEN she took over the duties of circu- 

lation manager she doubled her duties. 
She had to engage boys, train them, make out 
bills for each one to use in his Saturday collec- 
tions, check up the accounts, and keep every- 
thing straight. Each afternoon she would go 
into the pressroom and count out the papers for 
the carriers. The boys were paid a flat amouat 
by the week, and were not allowed to sell papers 


on the streets. Their job was to make their 
deliveries quickly, and not linger by the way- 
side. Mrs. Harding did not have any fads about 
working up a circulation. She relied on prompt 
service and the efforts of the boys, who were re- 
quired to ask people to become subscribers. 

She told them that it was necessary for them 
to be courteous and careful when approaching a 
prospective subscriber, and to leave in a cheer- 
ful frame of mind if they were refused. 

The carriers were made up of boys from twelve 
to fourteen. Mrs. Harding found that boys 
under twelve could not be relied upon, so she 
drew the line at that age. 

Many of the lads were the sons of Mrs. Har- 
ding’s girlhood friends. Their mothers were 
anxious to have them carry papers so they would 
get the benefit of the training that Mrs. Harding 
was sure to give them. The mothers regarded 
Mrs. Harding in the light of a teacher and sanc- 
tioned whatever she did in the way of discipline. 


The Boys Paid for Their Mistakes 


NE rule that Mrs. Harding laid down and 

enforced rigidly was that a boy who ac- 
cepted bad money—counterfeits, or coins with 
holes in them—or lost the prepared receipts she 
gave them for use in making collections, should 
pay for his own mistakes. 

She was constantly giving them little talks on 
business and personal ethics. As one of the 
boys put it, when Mrs. Harding failed to deliver 
her usual lecture, they were sure something was 
wrong with her health. 

“Boys,” she would say, what you learn now 
is going to affect you when you are men. Now, 
I want you boys to become the right kind of men, 
and that is the reason I am so severe with you. 
It is for your own good. When you accept bad 
money or lose receipts, one of us must stand for 
it. And if you cause the loss by your own care- 
lessness, I shall take it out of your pay.” 

Of course some of the little fellows howled 
when they were docked a dime or a quarter; but 
in later years, they admitted that Mrs. Harding 
was right and that her treatment did them a lot 
of good. 

While she was firm in holding each boy to a 
strict accounting, she was always ready to do 
small favors which did not involve an infraction 
of her business rules. All of the carriers were 
school boys, and as such they were forever short 
of lead pencils. Hence it was quite common for 
a boy to approach the missus,” as they all 
called her, and ask: Can't you get me a pencil 
out of the boss’s desk?” 

“Wait a minute and I'll see what I can do,” 
Mrs. Harding would reply. 
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Then, pretending to be very sly about it, she 
would slip into Mr. Harding's office, and tiptoe 
out with one or two big long pencils, greatly to 
the delight of the little fellow who was waiting 
outside. By the time a dozen or fifteen boys 


had been supplied in the same way, there were 
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business men among their number. Soon after 
the nomination of Mr. Harding for the Presi- 
dency, these men formed an organization known 
as the Harding Newsboys’ Association. G. H. 
Foster is president, and L. D. Zachman secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. Zachman is assistant cashier 


FROM THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF MRS. WARREN G. HARDING 


generally no pencils left, and then the boss him- 
self would do some howling when he discovered 
that his supply had all vanished. 

Over a hundred boys were employed as car- 
riers at various times by Mrs. Harding. They 
are now scattered all over the United States, 
from California to New York. 
yers, merchants, 


There are law- 


doctors, manufacturers, and 


of the City National Bank of Marion, and Mr. 
Foster is manager of two theaters in that city. 
Both delivered The Star when they were boys. 
One Sunday afternoon during the campaign 
forty or more of the former carriers met at The 
Star office and marched to the Harding home on 
Mt. Vernon Avenue and assembled on the front 


porch for a reunion. When a photographer was 
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ready for business, Mrs. Harding startled the 
group by remarking, “I want to have my picture 
taken with all the boys here that I have spanked.” 

Three stepped forward and lined up with “the 

missus.” They were S. W. Downing, who has a 
responsible position with the Big Four Railroad 
in New York; J. C. Woods, circulation manager 
of The Star; and John A. Abel, of Marion. Their 
names are given in the order in which they are 
shown in the picture. 

The good-natured grin on their faces is due to 
the fire of pertinent remarks hurled at them by 
their associates who managed to escape being 
spanked. 

In arranging for the informal call on Mr. and 
Mrs. Harding, night letters had been wired to 
former carriers living in other cities. Where it 
was at all possible for them to reach Marion they 
came pell-mell from all directions. Mr. Down- 
ing barely had time to change his clothes after 
receiving the message, but he managed to make 
it. Others sent telegrams expressing regrets. 


All Hold Responsible Positions 
MONG former Star carriers trained by 
Mrs. Harding, there is quite a notable 
list of men who have made good in a business or 
professional way. For instance, there is— 


C. L. Gorton, who is in the lumber business with his 
father, in Marion. 

Don B. Jenkins, with a large milling concern with 
his father in Noblesville, Indiana. 

LeRoy Diehl, proprietor of an auto repair-shop, 
Marion. 

C. H. Selby and Paul F. Markert, forming the firm 
of Selby & Markert, merchants, Marion. 

Major George B. Knapp, real estate, Marion, who 
served in Italy during the World War, and was for- 
merly manager of a newspaper in Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Earl R. Sycks, insurance, Dayton. 

W. P. Cass, well-to-do farmer, Marion. 

Harry L. Gurley, mechanical engineer, Marion. 

H. J. Davis, jr., circulation department, The Citizen, 
Columbus. 

W. A. Muntsinger, commercial traveler, Marion. 

Frank R. Mann, dentist, Marion. 

Ernest G. Wideman, attorney at law and justice of 
the peace, Marion. 

Earl R. Wilson, traveling salesman, Marion Steam 
Shovel Company. 

C. Z. Zachman, grocer, Marion. 

Frank M. Knapp, insurance agency, Marion. 

Hayes Thompson, attorney, Marion. 

M. L. Wilson, clerk of the courts, Marion. 

John H. Krause, manager of the Northwestern 
Branch of the Huber Manufacturing Company, 
Marion, with headquarters in Lansing, Michigan. 

R. B. Ullom, secretary and treasurer of the Cyclone 
Manufacturing Company, Urbana, Indiana. 

Among the “boys” who wired their regrets were Dr. 
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F. W. Clark, Washington, Missouri; C. L. Gates, Den- 
ver, Colorado; F. C. Sargent, Columbus, Ohio; William 
Battenfield. San Francisco; Fred C. Debold, Buffalo; 
Dr. E. K. Clarke, Washington, Missouri; Harold Halde- 
man, Cleveland; Hugh B. Robinson, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; J. W. Knapp, Zanesville, Ohio; C. H. Ray- 
mond. Lansing, Michigan; D. L. Cheney, Philadelphia. 

Others, who came in response to the night letter 
were P. L. Idleman, Pendleton, Oregon; C. B. Bieber, 
Columbus, Ohio; E. Meredith, Cleveland; A. J. San- 
ford, Canton, Ohio; H. Guy Downing, Columbus, Ohio; 
Dan B. Jenkins, Noblesville, Indiana; Earl R. Sycks, 
Dayton, Ohio; H. J. Davis, jr., Columbus. 

J. C. Woods, the present circulation manager 
of The Star, served as a carrier under Mrs. Har- 
ding, and later took a turn as office boy. Mr. 
Woods is now a stockholder and member of the 
board of directors of the Harding Publishing 
Company. 

A. J. Myers, now advertising manager of The 
Star and secretary of the board of directors of 
the Harding Publishing Company, was a carrier 
boy when Mrs. Harding was in charge, worked in 
the office for a while and then got a job in a store 
so he could attend night school. One day Mr. 
Harding met him on the street in company with 
the principal of the school. 

“What are you doing to this fellow,“ asked 
Mr. Harding, pointing to Myers. 

“We are making a stenographer of him.” 

“Well, when you get him all finished off, send 
him around and I'll give him a job.” 

In due course, A. J. Myers was “finished off” 
and became Mr. Harding's office helper. During 
the first few weeks, while working along with Mr. 
and Mrs. Harding, Myers had to write his letters 
out in Jong hand while waiting for the typewriter 
to arrive. 


A Trick That Didn’t Work 
T must be remembered that Mrs. Harding 
was dealing with a bunch of average Amer- 
ican boys who were full of pep, or something. 
that just had to find an outlet or they would 
blow up. Once in awhile they would engage in 
a mix-up among themselves, and “the missus” 
would have to jump in and straighten out the 
tangle. One lad got pretty badly walloped in a 
fight and retired from the field to take boxing 
lessons. The next time he had a difference, he 
gave his opponent a black eye and otherwise 
marked him. When Mrs. Harding found it out, 
she called the victor “‘on the carpet” for fighting. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself. I am 
going to fine you a dollar.“ she said. 
“But I didn’t pay—and I never will,” said 
the boy“ who told me the story. The other 


fellow had a beating coming, and I enjoyed giv- 
ing it to him.” 
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The printing press, in those days, was operated 
by an electric motor connected by a belt and 
shafting. A long belt ran up from the motor to 
the shaft overhead, which carried the one that 
operated the press. While waiting for their 
papers, the boys discovered that the belt from 
the motor generated an intense current of elec- 
tricity. By holding a finger near the belt they 
could draw out a spark an inch long. 

The temptation was too much for one of the 
lads. He saw an opportunity to shock “the 
missus” and see her jump. 

First he procured a length of small insulated 
wire and removed the insulation from each end 
for several inches. Then he stationed one of 
the boys near the long belt, with instructions to 
draw tae spark when he gave the signal. 

“And wet your finger so the spark will be a big 
one,” he ordered. 

Then he stationed the boys in a row, hands 
joined, the last one holding one end of the wire. 
That enabled him to bring the wire up to a point 
where he could reach the unsuspecting Mrs. 
Harding. All the boys wore rubber boots so 

there was no danger of a short circuit. When 
everything was set, the conspirator near the belt 
wet his finger, held it up, and a long fat spark 
leaped at him. At the same instant the leader 
touched Mrs. Harding with the other end of the 
wire on the back of her bare neck. She jumped 
up with a scream and scattered the papers she 
was counting, all over the floor. 

Whirling around she caught the wire and, 
doubling it up. gave the ringleader several hearty 
whacks. But that was not enough. She took 
him around behind the press, turned him over 
her knee, and spanked him so hard that, he now 
says, he could not sit down for several days with 
any degree of comfort. That was the last time 
the boys tried any tricks on “the missus.” But 
it was not the end of their mischief. 


When Little Pete Struck 


NE Christmas, Mrs. Harding made each 
carrier a present of a pocketknife. She 
should have known better, for when a boy gets a 
knife he is not happy until he cuts something 
with it, and he is not always very particular just 
what he tries his knife on. A little while after 
the boys had been given the knives, Mrs. Har- 
ding received a bill from the warden of the 
church next to The Star office. It seems that 
the boys had whittled away the tops of a picket 
fence that ran along the alley line of the church 
lot. The pickets were of soft wood, and the 
knives were new and sharp! 
Some of the carriers developed hoarseness from 
calling out Marion Star!” when they made their 
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deliveries. Mrs. Harding decided that a whistle 
would be better than the call. So she obtained 
a supply of whistles that had been made of Krag- 
Jorgensen cartridges used in the war with Spain. 
Each boy was armed with a whistle, which made 
a very peculiar sound. After the whistles had 
been in use for a while, all hoarseness disap- 
peared. 

Little Pete, one of the boys, became offended 
about something and went on a strike. He re- 
fused, at the last minute, to carry his route.” 
There was no time to find out what had caused 
his grouch, but the papers had to be delivered. 

“Now, Pete,“ said Mrs. Harding, there is no 
use in you being stubborn about it. You are 
going to carry those papers and I am going to 
see that you do it right.” 

Mrs. Harding got into her buggy, with the 
papers, and drove along the street slowly while 
Pete ran up to the houses with them, as she 
handed them out one by one. By the time they 
had finished the route, P-te’s grouch had van- 
ished and Mrs. Harding had no more trouble 
with him. 


Mrs. Harding Likes to Work 


D. Zachman, the secretary of the Harding 
e Newsboys’ Association, recently had a 
little fun with Mrs. Harding in an innocent way. 

Zachman is assistant cashier of the City 
National Bank at Marion, and for a while he 
looked too young and boyish for such a position. 
He decided to add a little age to his appearance 
by letting his whiskers grow. The result was 
“that a distinguished foreign-looking gentleman” 
soon afterward stood at the window of the assist- 
ant cashier, for Zachman had developed a fine 
black mustache and goatee. 

This all happened while Mrs. Harding was in 
Washington with Senator Harding. When she 
returned home, Zachman faced her, without a 
smile, to see if she would recognize him. He 
had her puzzled for a while, but at length she 
penetrated his disguise. 

“Oh, Roy! it’s really you,” she exclaimed, as 
she studied his face and laughed. 

It may not be out of place to inject the re- 
mark at this point that Mrs. Harding is not 
easily deceived. To use her own terms of self- 
analysis, in talking with the writer, her mind 
“works like that of a man.“ And that is abso- 
lutely true. Her mentality is a blend of femi- 
nine intuition and masculine astuteness, and she 
has a disconcerting way of dragging out your 
hidden thoughts and ideas and discussing them 
in a most matter-of-fact manner. She is easily 
able to hold her own with American politicians 
and foreign diplomats who are supposed to be 
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masters of the art of diplomacy will find a match 
in Mrs. Harding. 

Although born to wealth, but turning from it 
when she married Mr. Harding, she has always 
been a hard worker. She will not shrink from 
any kind of toil, either physical or mental, if such 
toil is necessary to the success of her enterprise. 

For instance, she did not like the way Old Dan, 
a former slave, did a job of scrubbing for her at 
The Star office, one day. After watching him for 
a while she exclaimed, Here, Dan, let me show 
you how to scrub.” 

Suiting the action to the word, she rolled up 
her sleeves, pinned up her skirts, seized a broom 
and went at it, while Dan looked on. 

In taking care of the circulation of The Star, 
it was necessary to deliver papers to Prospect, 
twelve miles south, each evening, in a buggy. 
That was before the days of the interurban line. 
After The Star was out each evening, and the 
carriers had started on their rounds, Mrs. Har- 
ding would load up her buggy and go over to 
Prospect, so the people there could have the news 
by lamplight. 


She Helped All of Her Boys“ 
RS. HARDING has one or two little pet 
superstitions which might be mentioned 
in passing. One day her horse cast a shoe, and 
she brought it in and hung it on the wall for good 
luck. It is there yet, right end up. 

A cobweb disfigured one corner of the ceiling, 
and some of the hoys wanted to sweep it away 
for her. 

“Leave it there,“ she expostulated. It will 
bring us good luck.“ 

By and by that cobweb, which was quite a 
large affair, became a target for small boys with 


paper balls. It was something of an achieve- 
ment to toss a ball of paper so it would land in- 

side that cobweb, but most of them were able to 

do it. In the course of time the cobweb was re- 

moved, and then it was found that it contained 

almost enough paper balls to half fill a waste 

basket. . 

President Foster, of the Harding Newsboys’ 
Association, said he regarded it a great advan- 
tage for any boy to be under Mrs. Harding. 
“She is a thorough business woman, and she 
knows boys,“ he added. 

“While Mrs. Harding was severe sometimes,” 
said one of her former carriers, the boys all liked 
her. They seemed to know that she understood 
them. If she had any ‘bawling out’ to do, she 
did it once and for all and did not irritate us by 
nagging. ahout it afterward. I think the real 
secret of her grip was her way of making a boy 
feel that he was really somebody, and that he 
could amount to something if he was willing to 
work. 

“In all the years that have followed, she 
has kept in touch with many of the old carriers, 
and is keenly interested in knowing how they 
are getting along. Her continued interest in us 
has been a great help. Naturally we like to 
show her that we can do things, and that stimu- 
lates us to make the right kind of an effort. It 
is a matter of pride to all of us that of the hun- 
dred or more carriers who served under Mrs. 
Harding not one has gone wrong, so far as we 
have been able to find out.” 

“Do you expect to have a reunion at the White 
House some time?“ 

“OF course,“ was the surprised reply. “The 
missus’ would be disappointed if we did not call 
on her in her new home.” 


HE uneducated, unprepared man is always placed at a great dis- 
advantage. No matter how much natural ability one may have, 


if he is ignorant, he is discounted. 


It is not enough to possess ability, 


it must be made available by mental discipline. 


— 


1 us not be content to mine the most coal, to make the largest 
locomotives, to weave the largest quantities of carpets; but, amid 
the sounds of the pick, the blows of the hammer, the rattle of the looms, 
and the roar of the machinery, take care that the immortal mechanism 
of God's own hand—the mind is still full-trained for the highest and 
noblest service.—John Wanamaker. 


Why I Believe in Premonitions 


No One Can Scrutinize the Evidence for Premonitions Assembled 
Since The Society for Psychical Research Was Founded, 
without Admitting that it Raises Problems to be Solved 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


Author of Sleep and Sleeplessness, Nerve Control and How to Gain It,“ etc 


EDITORS’ NOTE 


ee HY does THE New Success publish an 

article on Premonitions?“ many of our 
readers will probably ask. Well, there are many 
people who still believe in previous warnings of 
evil and damger—who anticipate an event with- 
out conscious reason—and there are unques- 
tionable records of those who have been very 
much impressed by their premonitions. Such 
cases Mr. Bruce has taken the trouble to gather 
together as the basis of these articles. Premoni- 
tions are as old as history. We have all experi- 
enced them in a more or less forcible way. We 
do not really understand them; but there is a 


amount of genuine interest attached to 
them that is why THE New Success is giving 
Mr. Bruce's articles to its readers H. Addington 
Bruce is peculiarly fitted to handle such a sub 
ject as this. In recent years, he has taken a 
foremost place in che ranks of American writers, 
as one who can take such a subject as Pre 
monitions“ and make it so popular that 
everyone will want to read it. Mr. Bruce's 
second article will appear in our March 
number, After you have read it, we will ask 
you to tell us something about your own pre 
monitions. 


Vast 


HEN I was a boy, nine or ten years old, 
Wos in the country, I chanced, one 

morning, to overhear a conversation 
between two neighbors that interested me ex- 
ceedingly, and, at the same time, caused me 
much inward quaking. They were talking about 
a mutual acquaintance, Margaret Macdougal, 
who had long been lying seriously ill. 

“Maggie Macdougal,” one declared, is going 
to die to-day.” 

“Ave, aye, like enough,” the other assented, 
“though I didn’t know the doctor had given her 
up. Have you been speaking with him this 
morning?” 

“I have not seen him,” was the reply, “but I 
know, just the same, that she is going to die. 
Last night, my good man and I drove to the vil- 
lage after supper. It was sundown when we 
started home, and almost night by the time we 
passed your place. A few minutes afterwards, 
I noticed that something long and dark had 
caught on the spoke of a wheel. It looked 


like a piece of cloth, and, bending over, ! 
saw that it was a piece of crape. 
husband: 

John, get out and loose that crape from the 
wheel.’ 

Crape! he exclaimed. 
on it, there’s nothing on it.’ 


I said to my 


There's no crape 


So out he 


set foot on 


“But I could see it quite plainly. 
got, grumbling. The 
the ground, to my amazement the piece of crape 
vanished. It didn't fall from the wheel, it just 
disappeared. I got and he and 1 
searched all around and some distance up the 
When we came 


moment he 


out, too, 
road, but we found nothing. 
back to the carriage, I noticed for the first time 
that we had stopped exactly in front of the 
Macdougal place. ‘Then I knew it was a sign 
that Maggie Macdougal was about to die, and 
I told my husband so.” 

And, in fact. Margaret 
fore sunset. 

That was my introduction to the fascinating, 
and pre- 


Macdougal died be- 


mystifying subject of premonitions 


visions. I well remember the feeling of dread 
that seized me when I heard the prediction had 
been fulfilled. returned only 
with the assurance of a worldly wise uncle that 
to a mixture of 


Peace of mind 


the affair could be set down 
superstition, chance, and imagination. 

“No doubt she really saw something.” 
he, “some old rag or other that had caught in 


said 


the wheel, and then was blown loose and car 
ried by the ditch. If they'd 
looked long enough they'd have found it As 
to their stopping in front of the Macdougal 
why. they just happened to stop there. 


wind into the 


place 
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There’s no such thing as ghostly signs and warn- 
ings. my boy, take my word for it.” 


LL this sounded reasonable, and, with 
boyish faith, I thanked my uncle and re- 
turned to my books and games. But now, after 
the lapse of many years, I am convinced that— 
although unquestionably more than nine cases 
out of ten of alleged premonitions turn out to 
be “false alarms,” and fail to fulfill their warn- 
ings—there are, nevertheless, times when coming 
events cast their shadows before so distinctly as 
to be revealed in the form of truly premonitory 
indications, not to be explained away by the 
superstition, chance, and imagination theory. 
Neither, however, do I believe, for reasons that 
will become apparent as we proceed, that it is 
necessary to invoke spirits“ as their casual 
agency. But as to the fact of their being real 
premonitions and real previsions, I can no more 
doubt than I can doubt the existence of the tele- 
graph and the telephone, the automobile and 
the aeroplane, and similar creations of science 
which, not so many generations ago, would have 
been accounted incredible. 


The Dream of Captain Scott 


Y own investigations, and the investiga- 

tions of those who have probed more 
deeply than 1, leave me no choice in the matter. 
No one, indeed. it would seem to me, can scru- 
tinize the evidence for premonitions assembled 
in the course of the past thirty-five years—or 
since the founding of the Society for Psychical 
Research—without acknowledging that it raises 
mysteries to be reckoned with, problems to be 
solved. From all over the world men and women 
of good repute, whose veracity is beyond sus- 
picion, have testified to personal experiences 
much like that related above and in many in- 
stances inexplicable on any theory of chance 
occurrence. 

Often, it appears, the premonitions recorded 
impart helpful advance information regarding 
all manner of happenings, from the most tragic 
to the most commonplace. Not infrequently 
they have been the means of averting accidents 
and disasters. A most impressive instance in 
this respect was the thrice-occurring dream of 
Captain David Scott, of the brig Ocean“ in the 
early part of last century. 

Cruising in West Indian waters, Captain Scott 
dreamed on the night of June 7, that he saw a 
schooner, apparently water-logged, with several 
men aboard, one of whom was a negro. The 
next night he had the same dream, and again 
the following night. Being abundantly endowed 
with the proverbial superstition of the sailor, he 


` 


felt sure that this meant that some calamity was 
menacing his ship, and he redoubled his vigil- 
ance, giving strict orders to be notified if he 
were not on deck, of the least change in the 
weather. 

On the morning of June 10, while at break- 
fast, he was warned that a squall was coming. 
Hurrying up, and looking out over the water, he 
was astounded to see a boat bobbing up and 
down on the waves, and a man standing in the 
bow making frantic signals of distress with a 
flag tied to- an oar. Some sailors who had been 
sent aloft to furl royals, reported that the boat 
seemed to have a number of persons in it, and 
that they thought it probably was manned by 
pirates seeking to board the brig by stratagem. 
The passengers warmly seconded the crew in 
urging Captain Scott to pay no attention to the 
distress signals, and he was about to assent when 
he remembered his dream of the water-logged 
schooner. 

“No,” he said, we'll heave to. Mr. Poin- 
gestre, take the wheel; and you, sir,” turning to 
his first officer, arm yourself and a boat’s crew, 
and go and find out what the trouble is.“ 


ALF an hour later there were brought on 
board a quartet of shipwrecked mariners, 
including a negro servant of the commander, 
Captain Jellard, who also was among those res- 
cued. All were so exhausted that it was some 
time before they could tell their story. It was 
then learned that, three days earlier, they had 
left their vessel—the schooner, “James Hamble- 
ton.“ bound for Grenada—to go ashore for water 
on a small island. A gale and a strong current 
had swept them away from the ship and from 
land, and until picked up they had had nothing 
to drink and no food except the meat of a shark 
captured a few hours before they were rescued. 
Nor did the helpfulness of Captain Scott's 
strange dream end here. Putting in at Cartha- 
gena, he landed Captain Jellard and his men, 
who made the best of their way to Grenada. 
There they found that the “James Hambleton” 
had been brought safely to port by the mate and 
three sailors, left aboard when the others set off 
in search of water: that these four men had been 
put on trial for the murder of their comrades, 
and that they had been convicted and were 
awaiting execution. 


The Return of a Vision 


| fy sensational, but similarly helpful, was 
the premonitory dream of Mrs. Emily 
Reay, of London, who, the night previous to 
starting on a visit to her sister, had a vision in 
which she saw the carriage that was to meet her 
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at the station, upset in the road near her sister’s 
home. However, this dream, like so many, was 
forgotten on awakening, and she departed for 
her visit in high spirits. 

“I went by train to Mortlake,” she said, in 
describing her experience, and was met by a 
groom with a pony carriage. Everything went 
smoothly till we were driving up the lane to my 
sister's house, when the horse became very rest- 
ive. The groom got down, but could find nothing 
wrong so we went on. This happened a second 
and a third time, and when he was examining the 
horse for the third time my vision of the night 
before suddenly came back to me, and I.told the 
groom I would get out and walk to the house. 

He tried to dissuade me; but I felt nervous 
and insisted upon walking, so he drove off by 
himself, and had only gone a very short distance 
from me when the horse became quite unman- 
ageable. I called to some men in the road to 
help him; but before they reached him, carriage, 
borse, and groom were all in a confused heap in 
the hedge, just as I had seen it the night before, 
though not exactly in the same spot. 
managed to extricate himself, but when I reached 
him he said he was thankful I had insisted upon 
getting out, for he could not possibly have saved 
me from a dreadful accident.” 


Saved by a Voice 


S a gencral thing, however, premonitions 

of accident are received in a waking, not 

a sleeping state, and usually just before the acci- 

dent takes place. Dr. O. F. Smith, a Boston 

dentist, was busy at a workbench on which he 

had a copper vessel used for vulcanizing rubber, 

when he heard a voice exclaim imperatively: 

“Run to the window—quick! Run to the win- 
dow —quick!” 

Wondering greatly from whom the voice 
cculd have come for he was alone in his office 
Dr. Smith nevertheless obeyed the command 
throwing the window open, and looking into 
the street below. He had hardly done this, 
when there came a tremendous explosion behind 
bim, and, turning, he saw that the copper vessel 
had been blown to pieces, tearing a hole in the 
ceiling, and wrecking the bench on which he had 
been seated. But for the hallucinatory voice 
be would undoubtedly have sustained serious, 
perhaps fatal, injuries. 


Narratives of Westerners 


N the same way, the wife of a Montana mine 
owner, reading at night in her home at Cable, 
there being no one in the room with her but her 
infant son, now a grown man, received the com- 
mand: Take the baby out of his crib!” 


The groom ° 


The words, she told me, were uttered in a 
clear, firm, decisive tone. For a moment she 
did not move, being overcome with astonish- 
ment and fear. The command was repeated: 
Take the baby out of his crib!” 

This time she obeyed, and most fortunately; 
for the next instant a heavy bracket, supporting 
a lamp just above where the baby had been lying. 
gave way and precipitated the lamp into the crib, 
which in a moment was enveloped in flames. 

With this may well be compared the narrative 
of another westerner, Mr. C. W. Kempton, who 
says: ° 

“A few years since, I was at a mine called 
Rosales, about twenty miles west of Carlo, in 
Sonora, Mexico. I had with me my assistant 
and two other Americans. A Mexican family 
occupied the building where we made our head- 
quarters. The corral was about fifty yards from 
the house, and was fenced with posts and brush- 
wood, with one entrance. There were no other 
houses within two hundred yards. z 

“We had been quite busy examining ore 
samples in the house, and finally, late in the 
afternoon, to get a breath of fresh air and resl a 
little, I went to the outside door and leaned 
against the door-frame lazily, thinking of noth- 
ing in particular. The rest of our party were 
inside, busy with assay samples. 

“A voice, more to my inner hearing than out- 
ward, but, to me, perfectly audible, said: ‘Go 
to the corral!’ 

“I looked toward the corral, saw nothing out 
of the way, and answered the voice, perhaps not 
audibly, Why should I go to the corral?’ and 
kept my position. In a few seconds it came 
again, Go to the corral!’ quite peremptorily. 

“I went. The ground inside the corral was 
covered with several inches of dry grass and hay, 
old fodder, etc., which, near one side, I found 
was on fire. I gave the alarm and by quick work 
we saved the corral and horses. Before I en- 
tered the corral, I had neither seen nor smelled 
smoke, and had not the slightest idea that any- 
thing was wrong.” 


Presaged His Sister’s Death 


N many other cases, as the evidence accumu- 
lated in recent years goes to show, premo- 
nitions are direct'y associated with impending 
death, and they sometimes come, as in the case 
of the crape on the wheel, in an extremely sym- 
bolical form yet pointing unmistakably to the 
person whose death is presaged. Here is a 
typical example, reported by the famous English 
scientist, the late G. J. Romanes. I give it in 
his own words: 
“Towards the end of March, in the dead of 
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night, while believing myself to be awake, I 
thought the door at the head of my bed was 
opened and a white figure passed along the side 
of the bed to the foot, where it faced about and 
showed me it was covered, head and all, in a 
shroud. Then with its hands it suddenly parted 
the shroud over the face, revealing between its 
two hands the face of my sister, who was il in 
another room. I exclaimed her name, where- 
upon the figure vanished instantly. Next day— 
and certainly on account of the shock given me— 
I called in Sir W. Jenner, who said my sister had 
not many days to live. She died very soon 
afterwards. 

“I was in good health, without any grief or 
anxiety. My sister was being attended by our 
family doctor, who did not suspect anything 
serious; therefore, I had no anxiety at all on her 
account, nor had she herself.” 


His Wife Corroborates 


OMPARE with this the strange experience 
of a Mr. W. T. Catleugh, corroborated by 
his wife, to whom, three days afterwards and 
long before the fulfilment of the prediction, he 
told what he had seen. At the time, the 
family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Catleugh 
and one child, a little girl who slept on a small 
bed in the same room as her parents. Mrs. 
Catleugh being an invalid a night lamp was kept 
burning, so that the room was well lighted at all 
times. 

Mr. Catleugh sleeping with his back to their 
daughter, was suddenly awakened by a touch 
on the shoulder. He turned quickly, thinking 
it-was the child who had touched him, and that 
she required something. But she seemed to be 
sound asleep. 

While he gazed, he beheld her apparently rise 
from the bed in a kneeling posture, with her 
hands clasped, and hover for a moment in the 
air, then vanish. That this vision was wholly 
hallucinatory was evident to him from the fact 
that all the time he could see her resting quietly 
in bed. Dreading lest he should find that she 
was dead, Mr. Catleugh stretched out his hand 
and gently touched her forehead. It was quite 
warm, and her breathing regular. 

Then it flashed on him that what he had seen 
was possibly an intimation that her death would 
soon occur. But, in the morning, she awoke 
apparently all right, and for more than a month 
her anxious parents could detect no signs of ill- 
ness. In another week or two, however, she 
was unexpectedly stricken, and died in a few 
days from tubercular meningitis, thus verifying 
the omen of the apparition which Mr. Catleugh 
is positive he actually saw. 


“I emphatically declare,” he says, “that I 
was roused from sleep by a mysterious touch; 
that the room was light from the lamp, and that, 
when I turned round, I saw the spirit form of 
the child rise from the bed and disappear out of 
sight as distinctly as if it had been the child 
herself.“ 


Some Have Premonitory Gifts 


HERE even seem to be people with a special 
gift for premonitions. Some years ago, 
Miss A. W. Young, of Fishkill, New York, sent 
me a statement regarding the manner in which 
the approaching deaths of a.number of her im- 
mediate relatives have been announced to her 
by the appearance of the phantasmal figure of 
a young cousin who herself died many years ago. 
“When I see her,” Miss Young affirms, “I 
know death is near, and in some way understand 
who it is.” Similarly, another woman, promi- 
nent in artistic and musical circles in New York, 
tells me: 

“My husband's mother possessed, in a most 
unusual degree, the power which the Scotch call 
‘second sight.’ This was shown by a series of 
remarkable dreams. In the first instance, she 
dreamed that she, her husband, and their large 
family of young children, were together in the 
living room of their home, seated around a 
hearth-fire. The door opened, and an intimate 
friend, an elderly gentleman, walked in. With- 
out a word he took a seat among them, looked at 
the different children, and, rising, lifted one up 
in his arms and started with it to the door. As 
he was about to go out, still carrying the child, 
he turned, and gazing fixedly at my husband's 
mother, said in a kindly tone: ‘Don’t worry. It 
will be all right.’ 

“Then he departed with the child, and the 
dream came to an end. But it made such a 
vivid impression on her mind that she told it to 
her husband, and they noted the coincidence 
when, about a month afterwards, the very child 
she had seen carried away in the dream, sickened 
and died. A year later she had the same dream. 
Again the family were together in the living room 
again the old gentleman entered, again he bore 
off a child, and again, in departing, said: Don't 
worry. It will be all right.’ 

“Only a few weeks more, and this second child 
followed its brother to the grave. The rest of 
the children grew to maturity, but their mother 
outlived most of them. And she declared to 
me that preceding their deaths she invariably 
had the same dream, indicating plainly which of 
her sons and daughters was to be removed from 
earth.” . 


(To be continued in March) 


Child Wonders That Are 
Real Human Beings 


“Just Ordinary” Boys and Girls Who Have Startled 
the World With Their Unusual Ambitions 


By SELMA H. LOWENBERG 


Photographs by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


HEN the boy, David, walked forth and 
slew the giant, Goliath, when the boy, 


Alexander, tamed the fiery steed, Bu- 


cephalus, when the boy, 
Handel, was discovered 
by his parents in the 
garret, making divine 
music, each in turn was 
hailed as a child prodigy. 
No age has ever had a 
monopoly on wonders. 
The prodigy always has 
been, and always will be, 
with us, often spring- 
ing from the most un- 
expected sources, con- 
founding the theories of 
heredity quite as fre- 
quently as lending 
weight to their support. 
In the light, however, of 
the unusual number of 
remarkably talented 
children now engaging 
the attention of the 
public, it is interesting 
to speculate on whether 
modern civilization is 
not especially conducive 
to their development, 
and to determine what, 
if any, are features com- 
mon to them all. 

In looking through 
the public press we find 
the record of energetic 
eleven-year-old Horace 
Wade dashing off a 
thirty thousand-word 
popular novel, ten news- 
paper feature-stories for 
a metropolitan daily, 


Edward Hardy, twelve years old, is a freshman at 
Columbia University. He is a good-natured, fun- 
loving lad, who is unusually fond of sports, but 
he has shown an unusual adaptability for learn- 
ing and already has mastered twelve languages. 
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and calmly writing the advertisements of a lead- 
ing Jersey City department store. We 
Edward R. Hardy, jr., 


find 
a hoy of twelve, enter- 
ing Columbia University 


with a speaking and 
writing knowledge of 
twelve languages. We 


find Mildred Wollerson, 
a miss of ten summers, 
holding a great audience 
in Carnegie Hall spell- 
bound while she ex- 
hibits her mastery of the 
violin cello. We find 
thirteen-year-old Helen 
Vogel Lincoln writing a 
novel, short stories, and 
that elicit the 
praise of eminent liter- 
ary critics; Jeremiah 
Kuntz, of Philadelphia, 
at eight years of age, 
considered a wonder at 
mathematics; little 
eight-year-old Hilda 
Conkling, the author of 
acharming volume 
called “Poems by a 
Little Girl,” in the pre- 
face of which, Amy 
Lowell writes, “I know 
of no other instance in 
which such beautiful 
poetry has been written 
by a child.“ And we 
find Samuel Rzezewski, 
at the age of nine, 
matching -his marvelous 
knowledge of mathemat- 
ics and chess in simul- 
taneous competition 
with twenty selected 


poems 
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members of the Palais Royal Society, and emerg- 
ing viclor over each and every one. 

The natural question that stirs the mind of 
the average reader expresses itself in thoughts 
somewhat like the following: What kind of chil- 
dren are these, anyhow? Surely their unusual 
talents make them abnormal, repugnant to grown 
ups and children alike. 
You fancy them, perhaps, 
with huge bulging fore- 
heads, the sophisticated 
look of a blasé continental 
traveler, and the obnoxious 
manners of a “smart- 
alecky”’ stage-child. 

Nothing could be further 
from a true picture of these 
children. If there is one 
prominent feature practic- 
ally common to them all 
it is their complete nor- 
mality and their utter ab- 
sence of pose. They are 
perfectly healthy, strong, 
eager, ambitious, inquisi- 
tive youngsters, liking the 


Mildred Wollerson, ten years 

old, has been acclaimed by 

so great a master-violinist as 

Ysaye, as one of the best 

cellists of the age. She be- 

gan her studies when only 
three years old 


Horace A. Wade, twelve years old, has al- 
ready produced a novel entitled In the 
Shadows of Great Peril,“ which shows a con- 
siderable amount of literary merit. He is a 
normal American boy with a i fond- 
ness for baseball. Vice-President elect Cool- 
idge, who has taken a personal interest in the 
young author’s work, was photographed 
with him 


things that other children like and playing 
with children of their own age in perfect 
harmony and companionship. If they 
were in any way different, you may be 
sure that the intolerance of youth would 
soon discover it and make them veritable 
pariahs among their playmates. (Children 
are always quick to sense the abnormal 
and mark it for scorn. 


HE little girls love their dolls and 

play at keeping house and become as 
excited as any other children over a new 
dress or pair of shoes. The boys are in- 
terested in baseball and scouting and every 
conceivable form of athletic sport. The chief 
point of difference between these children and 
the average child is their superior powers of con- 
centration and the fact that they have been in- 
telligently guided by an adult and encouraged 
to look upon their work as real play. 

Instead of making a hobby of collecting stamps, 
or coins, or pets, or one 
of the countless other 
things that appeal to 
boys, Edward Hardy 
early developed an avid 
interest in history, par- 
ticularly the history of 
Assyria and Babylonia, 
in dełving into which he 
mastered the mysteries 
of the ancient hiero- 
glyphic tablets that have 
puzzled the linguistic 
authorities, who,through 
such records, frequently 
find piece-meal accounta 
of civilization before the 
flood. While John 


were absorbed in the 
comic supplements of the 
newspapers, you may be 
sure that Edward Hardy, 


the buried lore of an- 


cient history. 


Brown or Willie Smith. 


jr., was having every bit 
as much fun uncovering . 


These prodigies were fortunate 
enough to achieve “the vision 
splendid” very early in life, and, 
making a plaything of serious 
endeavor, they practiced their 
crafts with all the natural and 


Samuel Rzezewski, nine 
years old, the chess “giant” 
from Poland. His father, a 
Polis i linen merchant, claims 
to have started it all when 
he taught Samuel the game, 
in an idle hour, one night, 


when the boy was hardly five 
years old 


joyful enthusiasm of children at 
play. They learned to concen- 
trate on the thing that interested 
them. When Mrs. Wade called 
Horace to come to dinner, his 
“In a minute, when I come to a 
good stopping place, meant 
something different from the 
average boy’s fixed retort. It 
meant that Horace Wade was 
fired with the spirit of creation. 
He was writing a story, not read- 
ing one. And now when his 
fellow craftsmen George Ade and Irvin Cobb, 
call him a genius, it is well to remember 
that Horace has lived up to the dictum that 
“genius is but an infinite capacity for hard 
work.” 


genius would be the better word—to try at his 
first venture to write about things a boy would 
know about rather than about something which 
somebody else has written about before him. 
Not many of us have the sense to follow this 


edmirable line in our beginnings. We think 
romance is something which happens to other 
folks in other lands; whereas, as Horace has di- 
vined, it is something which happens to us in 
our own lives.” 


ORACE A. WADE was born in St. Louis, 

but his present home is Chicago. He 

has lived also in San Francisco and Alaska. The 
boy began to write when he was six years old, 
but did not finish a story completely until he 
was nine. He has read, omniverously, Dickens, 
Stevenson, Kipling, Conan Doyle and the cur- 
rent best-sellers. His novel, In the Shadow of 
Great Peril” was written at Oak Park, Illinois 
in August, 1919, in less than a month. Horace 
is a wiry little chap with a fine forehead, large 
gray eyes and a frank, wide smile that wins him 


EORGE ADE also singles out this quality 

of naturalness in Horace's literary ability. 
“Master Wade's lads wear freckles and aim 
straight for the jaw with every punch,” writes 
Mr. Ade in his preface. They speak the ver- 
nacular. They are fibrous, so to speak —heroie 
without being mushy. They are young persons 


instant friends. 


Irvin S. Cobb, writing of America’s youngest 


author, said: “In my 
humble opinion this 
youngster excels any 
eleven-year older I ever 
met in natural literary 
instinct and ability. 
To my way of thinking, 
he has imagination, he 
has a sense of balance 
and proportion most 
marvelously unusual, 
considering his age. 
and he has a wider 
choice of words than I 
should have believed 
it possible for a boy of 
his age. 

Finally, he had the 
innate judgment 


devoted to action rather than moody Self- analysis. 


They do not sit around a tea urn and discuss topics 


which are remote from their 
mentalities. Their adventures 
are not held up by description: 
of weather and scenery. They 
seek the strenuous days and 
ha-ha at danger—calm in the 
presence of their persecutors: 
modest in victory. They are 
fond of food and fighting 
quite Anglo-Saxon, one might 
say, Regular fellows!” 


Helen Fogel Lincoln, thirteen 
years old, has finished one novel, 
and a number of short stories 
and acceptable verses. There 
is nothing abnormal about her— 
she has no temperament, and 
loves to play with girls of her 
own age 
ae eran! . See 


P 


4 
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Prodigies sometimes develop almost unbeliev- 
able abilities. Two years ago in Mountain View, 
California, Martha Springer, a tiny tot of two 
years was amazing a meeting of college profes- 
sors, experts in pedagogy and child psychology, 
by her marvelous reading ability. Martha read 
for forty minutes, counted, and told time by the 
clock and talked freely with the men observing 
her. Her baby brain did not sag; she enjoyed 
every minute of the conference. The learned 
professors discovered that she had a vocabulary 
of about two thousand words and before they 
were through were completely convinced that 
she was in every way perfectly normal. Martha 
had merely responded quickly to the training of 
her parents and developed an unusual mentality. 


EREMIAH KUNZ, the eight-year old Phila- 
J delphia “math” prodigy developed his re- 

markable talent for figures at the age of three. 
When he was five, he could tell offhand, at any 
time of the day, how many hours, minutes, and 
seconds had elapsed since he had left bed that 
morning. He is now capable of solving the most 
difficult problem. 

Seven years ago, Raymond Ray startled the 
world when it was learned that he was ready to 
enter high school at the age of eight. His only 
training had been from his mother. He passed 
all the required tests of the average girl or boy 
of fourteen. He could read, write, and speak 
Spanish, English, and German. His record 
equaled that of Herbert Wiener, of Harvard, 
who received his Ph. D., at eighteen, and who 
had matriculated for Tufts College at eleven. 
Both boys were trained alike. They received 
thorough disciplining in the science of concen- 


tration. They were taught to focus their minds 


on the subject immediately before them and, as 
this training progressed, the process of concen- 
tration became so well grounded that learning 
lessons became play instead of work. 

Every year seems to bring forth stories of re- 
markable children ready for college when most 
boys and girls are just ready for high school; or, 
still in the grammar grades. Edward Rochie 
Hardy, jr., matriculated for Columbia Univer- 
sity this year. He is but twelve years old and 
he holds the record for youthfulness in that in- 
stitution. Edward was born and reared in the 
shadow of Columbia. At the age of three he 
entered Horace Mann School, completing three 
and sometimes four grades in a year. At the 


age of eight, he was ready for high school and_ 


pursued his studies in the Friends’ Seminary. 
Edward’s father is a member of the faculty of 
New York University and his mother was desir- 


ous of having him graduated from there. His 


father, however, wanted him to go to Harvard. 
Edward said to gratify them both he chose Co- 
lumbia. He is a well-developed lad physically 
as well as mentally, an expert swimmer and in- 
terested in all forms of athletics. 

Harvard University also has its prodigy this 
year. He is thirteen-year-old Frederick Santee, 
of Wapwalopen, Pennsylvania. His mother re- 
cently went to Cambridge, Massachusetts, to be 
near her son in order to prevent him from study- 
ing too hard. She will not admit that her son is 
a prodigy. He is just an ordinary boy who 
likes to study and who likes Wild West stories 
as well.“ she says. Study is purely a pastime 
for young Santee, says his mother. He loves to 
play baseball, but every opportunity, all his 
leisure time has always been spent in study. In 
his freshman year, Frederick is taking Greek, 
Latin, English, French and chemistry among 
other subjects, and with the college year almost 
half over, he has received no mark below B, in 
any study. 


HEN nine-year-old Sammie Rzezew- 

ski's father’s linen business at Lodz, 
Poland, ceased because of the World War, the 
senior Rzezewski spent much of the ensuing 
leisure time playing chess with his cronies. 
Sammie watched his parent assiduously, and, in 
the summer of 1917, when the boy was five years 
old, he asked to be allowed to play a game. 
Within a week he was able to beat his father, and 
in six months he had challenged and beaten the 
champion chess-player of Poland. When the 
armistice was signed, it occurred to Father 
Rzezewski that, as he could not assume his linen 
business for some time, it w:uld not be a bad 
scheme to travel around witn his sor. and ex- 
hibit him as a chess champion. So Sam with 
his father and mother toured Europe, the boy 
meeting all comers in chess, in Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Vienna, Berlin, Constantinople, ard, 
finally, Paris. He was unbeaten and won nine 
medals, but the venture not much more than paid 
expenses. 

The Rzezewskis finally decided to come to 
America. Samuel’s experiences on the other 
side have been repeated in this country. In a 
number of tournaments, where he has usually 
played twenty games simultaneously, he has de- 
feated all opponents with only three or four ex- 
ceptions. At West Point Military Academy, he 
won nineteen out of twenty simultaneous games, 
the twentieth resulting in a draw. 3 

Beyond his phenomenal ability as a chess- 
player, there seems to be nothing extraordinary 
about this eight-year-old boy. He is much like 

(Continued on page 135) 


Collecting Billions in Income 
Tax Not a Cinch 


So Says William H. Edwards, Who Is Responsible 
for the Largest Revenue-Producing Section 
of United States—New York City 


perhaps, no man who 

handles more than In- 
ternal Revenue Collector 
William H. Edwards, of 
New York. ‘Through his 
office annually pass funds 
estimated to be in excess 
of a billion dollars, for the 
district whose taxes he 
receives embraces the 
financial heart of America. 
In the course of the collec- 
tion of an enormous reve- 
nue, such a man must not 
only be in intimate touch 
with the financial pulse of 
the country, but must in- 
evitably have numerous 
strange experiences, some 
ludicrous, some verging 
on the pathetic. For this 
reason any man holding 


| all America there is. 


By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


HIS is an exclusive interview with 

William H. Edwards, who is Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for New 
York City, and, as such, it is his duty 
to see that every cent of income tax 
due to the United States Government 
by the richest populace and business 
section in the world, is paid. Every 
year Mr. Edwards collects billions of 
dollars in sums ranging from five cents 
to five million dollars. He is the head 
of a staff of four thousand clerks, whose 
offices in the custom house of the me- 
tropolis do not take up an unusual 
amount of room—so splendidly has 
Mr. Edwards systematized his depart- 
ment. He is unrelenting in his efforts 
to see that no person or corporation 
squirms out of paying every cent due 
the government. Some people have 
tried to reduce their income tax by 
tricky methods, but in every instance 
they have been brought to justice by 
the unfailing methods that Mr. Ed- 
wards has applied to his office. 


commotion, and the crowd 
pressed back in terror as a 
glaring-eyed man made 
his way forward, revolver 
in hand. The crash of 
a shot rang out, blood 
spurted from Mayor Gay- 
nor's face, and, amid the 
confusion that followed, 
Mr. Edwards was seen to 
plunge toward the assas- 
sin, and with a powerful 
blow of his fist, send him 
reeling against the deck- 
rail. But Mr. Edwards 
did not go unscathed. A 
shot from the maniac’s 
revolver grazed him on 
the arm, and he was not 
safe until he had applied 
football tactics, tackled 
the madman, overpower- 
ed him by sheer strength, 


the office occupied by Col- 
lector Edwards would 
have much of interest and value to recount. 
But in the case of Collector Edwards, there is 
the added interest of the personality of the man 
himself. He is not only most engaging to talk 
with, but has a history which is particularly 
noteworthy. In 1899, he was captain of the 
Princeton championship football team; after 
leaving college, he entered the insurance busi- 
ness; later he was appointed strect-cleaning com- 
missioner of New York City, and, for two years, 
he had charge of the waste removal contract of 
Newark, New Jersey. In 1910, an incident 
proved that the spirit of the football field had 
not left Mr. Edwards, and as a result of which 
he was awarded a Carnegie medal. He was one 
of a party bidding the late William J. Gaynor, 
then mayor of Greater New York, farewell, on 
his departure for Europe. There was a sudden 
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and handcuffed him. 

The first glance that I 
caught of Collector Edwards while visiting him 
for an interview for THE New Success, con- 
vinced me that he is the type of man who might 
have been not only a college football star but 
the hero of an adventure such as that which 
saved Mayor Gaynor’s life. He is a man of 
enormous stature, and I do not wonder that he 
is familiarly known as “Big Bill.” I almost 
pitied the would-be assassin who had had to feel 
the impact of his great fist. Fortunately, his geni- 
ality is in proportion to his size, for he was most 
kindly and cordial in everything he said to me. 


"AS the receiver of a large part of our country’s 
internal revenue,” I began, “you must have 
some strange experiences. What to your mind is 
the most striking fact about the collection of the 
income tax?” 


‘ 


= 


— 
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“To my mind,” he said, with the trace 
of a smile, “the most striking thing is that 
it proves that few people know when they 
are well off. To be able to pay an income 
tax is really a privilege: the more fortunate 
one is, the greater his tax will be. This is 
self-evident; one would expect it to be as 
generally known as the alphabet; as a matter 
of fact, no one seems aware of it except 
those who have no taxes to pay, and the 
greater the income people have, the less they 
appear to realize this truth. From the way 
some men talk, one would think it a misfortune 
to have ten or twelve 
thousand dollars coming 
in each month. I almost 
wish I could oblige some 
of my clients by relieving 
them from having any in- 
come, in order to free them 
from their payments. 
I'm certain there’s no 
other way of making them 
properly appreciate the 
privilege of having a large 
tax.” 


5 HAT is the 

range of the taxes 
received by your office?” I 
inquired. 

“Anything from a few 
million dollars down,” he 
replied, still smiling. 
“And by down, I mean 
way down. I remember that, one day, we re- 
ceived a tax payment of one cent, carefully 
guarded in a registered letter that cost twelve 
cents. If all taxes cost the payer twelve hun- 
dred per cent to send in, I think there might 
possibly be a more just complaint against the 
income tax. Of course, the twelve cents also 
went to the government, so that tended to equal- 
ize matters. On the very day that we received 
that one-cent contribution, we handled a certi- 
fied check for five million dollars, one fourth of 
the tax of one of the biggest Wall Street corpora- 
tions. That was exceptional, but by no means 
extraordinary. We have had single payments 
of eight million dollars or more, representing the 
quarterly tax of a single business establishment; 
and frequently we handle many millions within 
a few hours. In a single day we have received 
as many as a hundred and fifty mail sacks laden 
with letters containing checks and money orders; 
and two hundred clerks have simultaneously 
been kept busy opening and sorting the mail and 
segregating the returns from the cashiers’ offices.” 


befall ? 


LAUGH! 
O you work a little 
better day by day? 


Do you laugh aside the 
troubles on the way ? 


Have you faith that, 
after all, 


Nothing evil shall 


Friend of mine, you are a 
winner—and to-day. 


—Selected. 


Mr. Edwards sat far back in his swivel chair, 
and surveyed me as if to inquire, What next?” 
I took the hint, and asked: 

“ J)O you have any visits from extraordinary 
characters desirous of paying their income 
tax?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” he assured me, emphatic- 
ally. In fact, it’s usual for us to have unusual 
occurrences, and we’ve come to take the extraor- 
dinary as part of the ordinary. For example, 
there was nearly a riot here, the other day, When 
a famous operatic singer came to pay her income 
tax and sought to see. 
me personally in order to 
hand me several bills of 
large denomination. The 
mob of motion picture and 
newspaper photographers 
that swarmed around her 
was almost enough to 
block the business of 
our office. This particular 
operatic star had no com- 
plaints to make against 
the income tax—she found 
that it was good adver- 
tising to pay it!“ 

Collector Edwards 
paused just long enough 
for a reminiscent smile, 
then continued, “T h is 
woman renowned for her 
voice was followed closely 
by a person with no voice 
at all. I had left my office for a minute, and 
observed a man in the hall excitedly making 
signs to one of my deputies, who, not being - 
skilled in the sign language, was evidently no 
less puzzled than the visitor. A small crowd 
had gathered, and the mute was apparently 
much embarrassed; but the more embarrassed 
he became, the more difficulty he had in making 
himself understood. Fortunately, I recalled 
that, in the income tax department, was a clerk 
who had once been a teacher in an institution 
for mutes. So I sent out an emergency call for 
her, and she applied first-aid remedies. After 
she had received a tax of six dollars and six cent, 
the mute retreated gesticulating profuse thanks.” 


AVE any of your experiences had to do with 
profiteer landlords?” I asked. 

“I should think they have!” he affirmed. 
“And also with tenants of profiteer landlords. 
In fact, thousands of tenants are self-commis- 
sioned internal-revenue detectives. If the land- 
lords do not pay their proper proportion of the 
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taxes, that is not the fault of the tenants, who The smile died from the collector’s face, and 
are scrupulous in seeing that a fair share of the it was with an unwonted gravity that he replied. 
rent they pay goes to the government. “There has been a very striking change 
Almost every day, Bill Smith of in recent months; the whole aspect 
the Gaslight Apartments, or of affairs has been reversed. 
Bob Jones of Dusty Court In February and March of 


Inn, will come rushing into last vear, things were look- 
our office to inform us ing very optimistic, for 


that, during the last 
year, he has paid to 
A. Profiteer, his land- 


increases in wages and 
salaries had put many 
into the income- 


Collector 
William H. Edwards 


lord, thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty dollars 
for the use of two rooms 
and a window. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. A. Profiteer either 
pays his just tax or faces 

prosecution, and Bill Smith 
or Bob Jones blesses the man 


Photograph hy 
Ira T. Hills’ Studio 
paying class who had 
not been there before. 
In 1919, approximately 
three hundred and fifty 
thousand returns were han- 
dled in the districts compris- 
ing Manhattan Island; and this 
vast total is to be accounted for by 


who invented the income tax.” the prosperity of the country. And 
“Do you find that the revenues are increasing or while the 1920 returns may prove to be in the 

decreasing ? What effect do you notice from the neighborhood of four hundred thousand, yet this 

recent wave of business depression?” pumerical gain does not indicate an improve- 
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ment in the business condition of the nation. 
For the first time I have found some of our 
leading business men and corporations short of 
cash. Surprising, is it not? But, unfortunately, 
it is very true. My office has recently been filled 
with some of the largest taxpayers in the country 
pleading for an extension of time. I should have 
liked to have been able to grant their pleas, for I 
realized that in many cases there were extenu- 
ating circumstances; but the regulations of the 
government are inexorable and its obligations 
must be met.” 


le industries seem to be 
the worst? 

“The silk and textile, and the cloak and suit 
industries,” was Collector Edwards’s immediate 
reply. Many of the taxpayers said they were 
sorry not to have paid on the first due-date; for 
they had the money then, although they are not 
able to raise it now. Depreciation in the value 
of commodities and inability to borrow are 
largely responsible. However, I feel sure that 
all industries will weather the storm.” 


suffering 


INE there any industries which do not seem 
to be affected?” 

“The theatrical industries, I should say, seem 

to be exempt. We have been receiving an aver- 
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age of seven or eight thousand dollars, monthly, 
from the theaters; and, so, I should judge that 
people are as fond of amusements as ever. The 
fact that this represents under ten per cent of 
the amount spent for entertainment in one city 
alone, should indicate that there is still a little 
surplus money left. 

“On the whole,” continued Mr. Edwards, by 
way of changing the subject, “‘it is a most inter- 
esting and instructive thing to be able to collect 
internal revenue. It not only enables one to 
read the industrial and financial barometer of 
the nation, but it places one in contact with 
people in many conditions, from the multi- 
millionaire who has to pay millions, to the old 
woman who brings in a tax of seven cents. Ex- 
ternally, the collection of revenue may secm a 
cold matter of dollars and cents and figures, but 
really it is a most human thing.” 

“I am convinced of that,” I said, and rose to 
leave, for Mr. Edwards had settled back in his 
chair with a placid expression indicating that he 
is doing his duty. He took my hand warmly in 
his enormous one. He has a large quota of gen- 
uine self-assurance and determination in his 
make-up, has Big Bill“ Edwards—he is just the 
sort of man who will always be found holding 


down some very big position in a most satisfac- 
tory way. 


SUCCESS NUGGETS 


Lost hope is a fatal disease. 
29 9 9 

Big things are only little things put together. 
o 0 


What the child admired, 
The youth endeavored, and the man acquired. 


—Dryden 
© o 6 


No real, lasting good ever came to a soul yet who 
violated a principle or neglected a duty to pursue 
an art or a study of any kind. 


9 0 0 


Do not measure your enjoyment by the amount 
of money spent in producing it. 


9 0 


Some people are so methodical that methodical 
is all they are or ever will be. 


2 0 
Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the ever - living 


ever · working universe: it is a seed - grain that can- 
not die. Victor Hugo. 


o ¢ 0 
The victor is he who can go it alone. 


Man's noblest gift to man is his sincerity; for it 
embraces his integrity also.— Thoreau. 


9 2 o 
Limitation in thought will certainly produce limi- 
tation in possession. 
è 9 o 


Luck is a good thing to trust in—if you aren't 
hungry. 


9 9 0 


Those who bring sunshine to the lives of others 
cannot keep it from themselves.—J. M. Barrie. 


9 ¢ è 


Poverty is the want of much, avarice the want of 
ev 2 


o è 4 


Meet trials with smiles and they vanish; face 
cares with a song and they flee. 


9 è % 


Every man is an optimist who sees deep enough. 
3 * —Edward Atkinson. 


9 è 9 


Mankind cares nothing for you until you have 
shown that you care for mankind. 


More Cheerfulness Our Greatest Need 


I were asked to name one thing that would help the human race 
more than any other, I would say, More cheerfulness.” 

More cheerfulness means more life, more happiness, more success, 
more efficiency, more character, a larger future. 

Andrew Carnegie owed his popularity, and much of his success and 
happiness, to his cheerful disposition. In his later years he said: 
My young partners do the work and I do the laughing, and I com- 
mend to you the thought that there is very little success where there 
is little laughter. 

Cheerfulness means poise, a sane, wholesome, well-balanced outlook 
on life. There is no philosophy like cheerfulness. No one can estimate 
the healthful, uplifting power of one cheerful life, one serenely balanced 
soul in the home. 


HE pessimist is a pessimist because he lacks a broad philosophy 

of life. His gloomy face, sour expression, worrying mind, fretting 
disposition and general dissatisfaction with the scheme of things are 
indications of a little, narrow, lopsided soul. They are the earmarks 
of weakness, a confession of inability to understand or cope with one's 
environments. 

The definition of a pessimist as one who when looking at a doughnut 
sees nothing but the hole, is a good one. The pessimist looks at the 
world, at life, in the same way. He sees nothing but the negative side. 
He does not see life as a whole, with its lights and shades, its joys and 
sorrows, its inevitable ups and downs, because his gaze is fastened on 
the gloomy side. His mind dwells on the shadows, the sorrows and 
heartbreaks. His view of life is false because it is onesided. 

The optimist does not ignore the ills of life. Not at all. But just 
as he sees the whole of the doughnut, not the hole alone, he sees the 
whole of life; its joy, its beauty, its love, all its manifold divine gifts, 
as well as its pain and sorrow and suffering and crime, all its evils and 
ugliness. His philosophy is to enjoy the good things and be thankful 
for them, and to do his best to cure the ills. 

That is the true philosophy of life. If we were all pessimists, the 
world would soon come to anend. The race would wither and die out. 
It is optimism, cheerfulness, the persistent belief in the ultimate 
triumph of good that keeps the world going and the race progressing. 


O let us have good cheer, more and more of it! More cheerfulness 

will help you all along the line of life. It will help you to bear 
your burdens; it will help you to overcome obstacles; it will increase 
your courage, strengthen your initiative, make you more effective, 
more popular, more helpful. It will make you a happier, more success- 
ful man or woman. 
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Are You Building Statues 
of Snow ? 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


CHAEL ANGELO was once command- 
ed by his prince to mold a beautiful 
statue out of snow. This statue, though 
instinct with ideal beauty stamped upon by it 
an immortal hand, melted, and every trace of 
the sculptor’s greatness was washed away. 
When I picture in imagination that marvel- 
ous man wasting his genius in making a snow 
statue which would be ruined by an hour's sun- 
shine, it seems to me to illustrate, in a striking 
way, what many people are doing to-day—wast- 
ing godlike powers in making snow statues that 
will vanish and leave no trace behind, when they 
might be working for immortality, doing great 
things that would lift them to their highest level 
and benefit all mankind. n 84 
To achieve immortality doesn't necessarily 
mean that one must be a genius. Our great 
libraries, parks, and squares, our art galleries and 
museums, our colleges and great public institu- 
tions are dotted with statues of men who laid no 
claim to genius. But they did great things for hu- 
manity because they always looked up, struggled 
up, and did the highest thing possible to them. 
The trouble with the great majority of people 
is just here. They are not reaching up to the 
level of their natural powers. They are doing 
the lower when the higher is possible. Because of 
laziness or indifference, lack of self-confidence or 
unwillingness to make sacrifices for the thing 
they desire, or for some other reason, they are 
wasting their talents and their time making snow 
statues. It is pitiable to see young men and 
women with splendid brains and robust health 
plodding along year after year, spending the 
most productive period of their lives in doing 
little, insignificant things which people of very 
much less ability could do quite as well. It is as 
if a Sargent or a Whistler 
were to expend his genius 
on making cheap drawings 
for commercial purposes. 
Someone has said that 
no man ever does the 
greatest thing possible to 
him unless he follows the 
light of a star he has 
never seen, unless he is 


F a man stumbles, 
here’s my hand; if he 


lies down, there's the 
door.—P. C. Deeble. 


guided by a divining rod which points to that 
which he may never touch. In other words, un- 
less we are true to our highest inspiration, unless 
we follow the vision that appears to us in our 
highest moments when we feel that we can do 
something infinitely greater than we are doing, 
we miss our greatest opportunities and finally go 
out of life without ever having executed the high 
commission entrusted to us by our Maker. 


UPPOSE Charles W. Eliot, president emeri- 

tus of Harvard, when a young man, instead 

of choosing the career of a hard-working, poorly 
paid teacher had decided to go into business for 
the purpose of making money, believing he would 


. have.a much easier and more luxurious life than 


he did as an educator, think what a loss it would 
have meant to himself and the world! There is 
no doubt that with his great executive ability, 
he would have become an enormously rich man. 
But what would the accumulation of riches, the 
building up of one more big fortune, have been 
to the world compared with the inspiring, enno- 
bling influence this great educator's life has had 
on the thousands of young men who passed 
through Harvard during his presidency! Think 
of the fearful loss to this great man’s own char- 
acter and personal development had he devoted 
his life to merely selfish ends, chosen the lower 
when the higher was possible! 

What if Andrew Carnegie, builder of libraries 
and great educational institutions, had been con- 
tent to plod along as a telegrapher? What if 
John Wanamaker had not looked higher than a 
little one-horse store? What if Webster or Lin- 
coln had chosen to remain farmers or second-rate 
country lawyers? If all the great achievers of 
the past and the ambitious young men who are 
everywhere rising from 
the humblest ranks to dis- 
tinguished positions had 
been content to follow the 
line of least resistance, 
had been satisfied with the 
lower when the higher 
was possible, where would 
the race be, or what sort 
of a world would we be 
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living in to-day? Why, every great achievement 
of mankind, every step forward that the race has 
taken is the result of men ever reaching out and 
up to the highest thing possible to them. 

Honest labor of every kind is honorable, and 
the world needs all sorts of workers from the day 
laborer to the statesman; but don’t remain a day 
laborer if you can become an 
architect, or a clerk if you can 
become a merchant, or a boot- 
black if you have it in you to be- 
come a statesman. Choose an 
upward career. 


OU are under contract to 

the Almighty to‘ raise your- 
self to the peak of your highest 
power, to lift your life up to 
your highest gift. You are 
pledged to give the world the 
best there is in you. You are in 
honor bound to do this in return 
for what the world has already 
given you—the mighty cumula- 
tion of all previous civilization 
which you found waiting for you 
when you came to this earth. If 
the higher job, the better position 
is possible for you, don’t be satis- 
fied with anything less. If by 
any effort or any sacrifice of per- 
sonal ease and comfort it is in 
your power to do better than you 
are doing, you are cowardly if 
you don’t make the necessary 
effort or sacrifice. You are here 
to make the most of yourself. 
Don’t quibble about it, but go 
ahead and be what God meant 
you to be. No one else can do 
that for you. All growth, all 
development, is from within. 

Of course it is very often neces- 
sary when one is first starting out 
in life to do the lower, to make it 
a stepping-stone to the higher; 
but to persist in working below 
the level of our ability year in 


and year out, to cont nue to do ‘The great sculptor was commanded to make a statue of snow. 


pluck, more perseverance, more clear grit to 
struggle up to the higher. It is so much easier 
to drift down stream than to swim up stream, 
so instead of making a stepping-stone of the 
lower, they often plod along from youth to mid- 
dle age, vaguely hoping and intending to get up 
higher some day. But, in the meantime, habit 


the lower when the higher is pos- He put all his artistry into it, but the sun destroyed his master- 


sible and practical is another 
matter. It is usually the result 
of an easy-going indifference, a lack of the right 
kind of ambition, or the tendency to fall into a 
rut, which is inherent in most of us. 

Few people deliberately choose to do the lower 
thing instead of the higher; but they do it just 
the same, because it takes a greater effort, more 


piece in an hour 


is getting its grip on them and each day finds 
them growing more accustomed to the lower 
level, until finally their aspirations die, and when 
age comes they find themselves no more devel- 
oped, no higher up in the human scale than when 
they started. 


on 


— — 


The policeman would be willing to change places 
with the millionaire, quite possibly to discover that 
his trouble would be doubled 


HE amount of trouble in the world has 

never been measured up in just the way 

we make an estimate of how much coal 
and gas we have, or how many trees. 

The only thing we know about trouble is that 
we are not likely to run out of it just at present. 
We keep on using it up; but the more we use 
it up, the more inexhaustible seems to be the 
supply. Nobody is sitting up nights worrying 

for fear that trouble is going to run out. 

It is true that we are always hoping there will 

be an end of trouble and that we shall be at the 

obsequies to help bury it. Some of us are fond 

of predicting that, sometime in the future, there 

will be no more trouble. No particular date is 

set for this important event; and most of us 

) probably feel that when it does occur, it will not 
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If You Have Never Met 
Him, Let Us Try to Effect 
an Introduction 
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do us much good. We shall all be gone at 
that time, and as we flatter ourselves on being 
practical we go on wasting trouble, recklessly 
disposing of it as best we can, and hoping that 
something will turn up to rid ourselves of it. 

A great many of us are so constituted that 
we actually take pride in all the trouble we 
have on hand. And, as individuals, we are 
apt to think that our own particular slice of 
trouble is a little bit larger than anybody 
else's. 

“You can’t tell me anything about trouble,” 
says the youngster of twenty. “I’ve been up 
against it and I know.” 

“During my long life,” says the old gentle 
man of seventy, “I have had more than my 
share of trouble.” 

Then there are the smiling people who go 
about saying there is no such thing as trouble 
—that trouble is a delusion, that it doesn’t 
exist. And the rest of us wonder at times 
whether, after all, they may not be right. 
They are often a great help, these amusing 
non-troublous people. They never quite 
convince us, however, although they at least 
make us stop and wonder at times whether they 
haven't got something that we haven't got; 
whether they are not carrying about a good se- 
cret which we ought to share with them, but 
don’t quite know how. 


HE strange part of this is the thing that 

seems to be trouble to us is not trouble to 
them. You are concerned about some obliga- 
tion you must meet, and which, by the wildest 
stretch of the imagination, you can not meet 
That's trouble. But one of these smiling people, 
as you view him from your own standpoint, has 
a similar obligation to meet and it doesn't seem 
to trouble him at all. He doesn’t even appear 
to be thinking of it; and, if the matter is brought 
up, he dismisses it with an offhand gesture of 
cheerfulness that stumps you. He has no ca 
pacity for appreciating trouble. 

“There must be something the matter with 


that chap,” you say in your wisdom. Maybe 
his moral nature is defective. Probably he has 
no sense of duty.” And, from your lofty height 
of trouble, you begin to pity him. 

To those who are more or less occupied with 
their own trouble, the man who has none, or who 
will not admit that he has any, is a freak—a 
creature to be duly apologized for and sympa- 
thized with and tolerated only because there is 
always a possibility that he may wake up some 
day, see things as they really are, and repent of 
his previous blindness. And, in reality, there is 
truth in this; for the folks who do the best work 
in the world know that trouble exists, and spend 
most of their time in fighting it. 

But does anybody know what trouble really is? 

The policeman on the corner, who has a family 
to take care of, and, quite possibly, a sick baby 
in the house and nothing saved up, may have 
less trouble than the invalid millionaire who goes 
by in his limousine. Yet the millionaire would. 
shrink from changing places with the policeman, 
and, if forced to do it, would be ready to believe 
that his trouble would be doubled. The police- 
man, on the other hand, would be willing 
to change places with the millionaire. 
quite possibly to discover afterwards 
that his trouble had been doubled. t 
His digestion might go back on him, | 
and, having been accustomed to good | 
health, he might be a great deal more j 
miserable in a limousine than when he 
stood on the corner in the rain. 


ND so a good many of us are 
prone to say that trouble de- 
/ pends on one's physical condition, until 
we are brought to the bedside of some 
hopeless cripple and are greatly dis- 
turbed in our minds to see evidence 
that he is much happier than we are. 
` If you could get all the trouble in the 
+ world together, just as if it were some 
sort of wicked animal, and club it over 
the head until it turned up its toes, 
* would you do it? Of course you would. 
And. later on, when you thought you'd 
- finished him for good and all, you would 
o be astonished to see him walking about 
again, snorting fire. 
And this leads me to remark that you 
must first know what trouble is before 
vou can meet it. Isn't it rather pecu- 
* liar, to say the least, to spend all of 
one's life trying to avoid something of 
* which one doesn’t even know the na- 
ture—and then to discover that the 
the more you try to avoid it, the more 
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it follows you up and sits on your neck and 
perches at night on the bedpost. 


AYBE you've had the distressing experi- 
ence of getting your accounts mixed up, 
and not knowing how much money you have in 
the bank. The thing doesn't balance. You 
have a sneaking hope that when the final reckon- 
ing is made, you will have more cash than you 
think you have. Perhaps, the recollection of 
how you once found an unexpected quarter in 
an old trousers’ pocket cheers you on to believe 
that now the money in the bank will be more 
than you have reason to expect. Then, again, 
you have a sickening feeling that it won't be. 
You fluctuate between these two extremes, dodg- 
ing both and being generally miserable. By and 
by, the moment comes—it always comes—when 
you can dodge no longer. And even then, if the 
total is much less than you hoped it might be— 
even then you experience an immediate measure 
of relief. Queer, isn’t it? 

Of course, you know something about trouble. 
You are a good deal smarter than I think you 
are. I have been treating you 
with rank injustice. Trouble, 
you say, is a matter of tempera- 
ment 
With you it ts somewhat different. 
With vou it is an actual condi- 


that is. with most people. 


You have nothing to re- 


tion. 


He doesn’t even appear to be thinking of it; and, if the 
matter,is brought up, he dismisses it with an offhand ges- 


ture of cheerfulness that stumps you 
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gret. You’ve done the best you could—yet 
there’s the trouble. You didn’t create it—that’s 
certain. It came through others. You cautioned 
them about bringing it to you. You tried to get 
them to stop doing it. You tried to change them, 
not for your own sake altogether, but for theirs, 
also. You’re much too smart to be too self- 
ish. Naturally you’re human. You admit that. 
But when it comes to knowing about trouble, to 
general all-around experience, to a logical mind, 
to a real sense of humor and to a pretty fair 
understanding of 
just what’s the mat- 
ter with others and 
how, if they did but 
know it, you could 
show them just 
what to do—well, 
about all this you’re 
taking advice from 
nobody. 


TILL, let us 
now begin to 
be a little cheerful— 
not absurdly or fool- 
ishly cheerful, but 
we are making 
progress. Up to the 
present hour of go- 
ing to press, we have 
at least to record 
these facts about 
trouble: 

First. That there 
is plenty of it. 

Second. That 
most of it comes 
through others. 

Third. That some 
of it comes through 
ourselves, and 
through no fault of 
ours, because why? Because the mistakes we 
have made, which have created trouble, have 
been due to things we couldn't help. Maybe 
we weren’t treated quite right when we were 
young. Maybe we didn’t have the same advan- 
tages as others and now have to suffer for the 
mistakes they made long ago—even before we 
were born. 

So that—— 

To sum up, and be perfectly fair and honest, 
you are not to blame at all. It is caused by a 
combination of incurable conditions, and others. 
Having arrived at this shockingly logical posi- 
tion, let us shake hands all around and agree that 
this is a tough old world and that we’re all better 


Let us shake hands and agree that this is just 
a tough old world 
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off dead than alive. Only, there’s just one more 
little thing about me that troubles you, other- 
wise you never would have read as far as this. 
It's just a little matter of mild curiosity. 

You have a feeling that, up to the present 
time, I've been guying you, and that I think I 
have something up my sleeve not only to show 
you that you don’t really know as much as you 
think you do, but something that, quite pos- 
sibly, I think will help you to get rid of your 
trouble—something that makes you curious 
enough to go on 
although you've 
been fooled so many 
times before that 
vou entertain small 
hope that you can 
get anything new 
out of me, espe- 
cially when I don't 
seem to treat this 
business as seriously 
as I should, consid- 
ering the books that 
have been written 
about it. 

“That fellow,“ 
you say to yourself, 
“is one of those lit- 
erary cut-ups, tak- 
ing up room for his 
own profit and get- 
ting nowhere.” 


ND so, if those 
who wish to 
leave the hall 
will kindly move 
out as quietly 
as possible, I will 
ask the few friends 
who remain to move 
up close to the 
stage, as the remainder of the discourse, before 
we all sing “The Star-Spangled Banner,“ will be 
conducted in discreet whispers. Thank you. 
And now to the few remaining friends, I am 
going to throw up my hands and admit every- 
thing you say. You are quite right all of you. 
Trouble not only comes to us through others. 
but it is one of the few really real things in the 
world, and I frankly admit that I don’t know : 
how to get rid of it. J assure you, just like that, 
that I am no quack. 
When we got into the World War, that was 
trouble enough. After the war stopped, that 


was trouble enough, also—and we all had to grin 


and bear it. 


WHO IS MR. JOHN R. TROUBLE? 


And that’s what I am now going to ask you to 
do. I am going to suggest a method. 

I cannot define trouble any more than you 
can, except to say that it is very real, that it is 
ever present, and that there seems to be no other 
way of disposing of it, except a method of learn- 
ing how to get on with it. The most that I can 

say about it is that it is a constantly fluctuating 
condition that presses down upon us and keeps 
us jigged up to our full strength. It’s morale 
that counts in the long run, and trouble makes 
for morale. Every victory is always succeeded 
by a new set of troubles. Our principal con- 
solation is that the cowards and quitters and 
slackers have a much harder time of it than 
we have, in the long run. The majority of 
people, who are not cowards or quitters or 
slackers, have no use for them, and that is quite 
enough retribution in itself. But, in addition, 
they never have the satisfaction of winning any- 
thing, and, in spite of all the trouble it takes, that 
sense of having won something, even if it comes 
and goes like a flash, is worth all the trouble it 
takes. 


Thats what trouble’s for—to help us win 
something. 


ND now for my method, and a little story 
to begin on: 


You are very drowsy on some rainy Sunday 
afternoon when there is nothing to do. You 
have been working hard all the week—harder, 
you say, than all the folks who seem to be alive 
only for the purpose of misunderstanding you, 
would be willing to acknowledge—and you are 
entitled to do as you please just this once. So 
you journcy off to a cool dark room, creep into a 
nice soft bed, pull the coverlet over you, arrange 
the pillows to suit, and abandon yourself to one 
of those rare moments when, with a clear con- 
science, you can drift off into a dreamy nothing- 
ness. You are going—going—gone! 

Then, something happens. The door has 
burst open. A flood of blinding light fills the 
room. There are footsteps pattering off, and, 
sleepy as you are, a sudden fury possesses you at 
this outrage of injustice. You know who it is 
who has committed this awful deed. It’s that 
imp of a child. sweet and lovely most of the time 


and hopelessly thoughtless at other times. 
“Eh, there, Patsy!” you shout. 


T 


“What do 
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you mean by waking me up? Don't you dare 


do that again. Come back here and shut off 
that light.” No answer. 


“Patsy!” you shriek. “Come back here!” 
Was that you?” comes a faint voice from 
some distant stairway. “I didn’t know.” 


“You come right back and——” 
“In a minute.” 


You turn over, hiding your face from the light. 
After all, you mustn’t get mad at Patsy. She 


didn’t mean to. You compose yourself to re- 
newed dreams. 


No Patsy. Your rage begins again. 
“Eh, there—Patsy!” you roar. 


“In a minute.” You hear laughter. Patsy 
could never possibly know what she has done to 
you. And think of all the things you have done 
for her. Poor, thoughtless ignorant child. 

And nothing happens. Patsy doesn’t come. 

Your impulse now is to jump out of bed and 
catch Patsy. Will you spank her? You will. 

Then, suddenly, your eye falls on the window 
with its one closed blind. On the sill outside, is 
perched a diminutive sparrow with his head 
tucked under his wing actually sleeping—with all 
that light. He appears to be quite unconscious 
of you, quite calm and serene in his daydream. 
He, too, has been working hard all the week, and 
Patsy hasn't disturbed him in the least. 

A great feeling—of something—steals over you. 

“If that sparrow can stick it out I guess I can,” 
you mutter to yourself. And settle back with 
an almost absurd sense of your own littleness. 

And after what might otherwise have seemed 
a long time, the footsteps come, there is a sub- 
dued rush through the door, the light goes out 
and somebody whispers: “I’m sorry. How did 
I know he was in there, anyway.” 

And the next day, cool and calm and smiling, 
you tell the story of the sparrow to Patsy—well, 
much in the same way I have told it to you, wit) 
a twinkle in your eye. And she listens and says: 
“I didn’t mean to and I'll promise not to do it 
again.” 


And the question is who has learnc:| 
the more, you or Patsy? 


That's method. 


There's nothing so important in this world as 
the way of doing anything. With the artist. 
method is technic. With the. soldier, method is 
preparation, patience, control of forces and the 
final command—“Forward!” 


HE curiosity of him who wishes to see fully for himself how the 


1 dark side of life looks, is like that of the man who took a torch 
into a powder mill to see whether it would really blow up or not. 


í 
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A PERSONAL QUIZ 


HILE the year is yet young, it is a good thing to sit down and 
ask yourself a few serious personal questions—such as the fol- 
lowing, which are merely suggestive: 

Am I as grateful as I should be for life itself, for physical whole- 
ness, for health, a chance to make good, an opportunity to help push 
the world along? 

Do I appreciate all the blessings that are so fully and freely be- 
stowed on me? Am I doing my part to make my home as sweet and 
beautiful as it can be made? Am I as kind, as considerate as I should 
be to my neighbors, to everybody with whom I come in contact? Do 
I take time to act the Good Samaritan, to lend a hand to those who 
have been less fortunate than myself? 


M I putting the emphasis on the things I should wish I had em- 

phasized more when I look back upon a nearly spent life? Am 

I scattering my flowers as I go along, knowing that I shall never go 

over the same road again, or am I waiting to do greater good when I 

have more opportunity or more means? Now is the only time I am 
sure of. Am I making the most of it? 

What do my efforts, my ambitions, bring to the world? What does 
my life mean to the community in which I live? Do others regard 
me as a success, or do they look upon me as a selfish, grasping, greedy, 
stingy sort of fellow, who is always trying to get something for him- 
self, always looking for the main chance, who has no public spirit, no 
civic pride, who never does anything for others unless there is some- 
thing in it for himself? What does my money say to the world? 
Have I mixed my money-getting with noble deeds, with unselfish 
helpfulness to others, or is my wealth one great pile of selfishness? 


HAT does my education, my training, my ability, mean to 
other men? Are they all better off for it? Are my neighbors 
richer because I live near them, or do they point to me as an example 
of selfishness? Am I an inspiration to those who are dependent on 
me, to those who have worked for me, or have I crushed the life blood 
out of them and blighted their opportunities? Is my fortune an ex- 
ample of vulgar prosperity, a fortune with no man behind it? Is my 
success an example of broader manhood, higher aim, or does my am- 
bition cry, “More and more!” Have I turned my wealth and oppor- 
_ tunities to the gratification of low, vulgar tastes and desires? Have I 
developed the brute in me? Have my efforts brought the best or the 
worst out of me? 
Have I helped or hindered? What does my life mean to the world? 
Will it miss me when I am gone? 
“Am I a real success?“ 
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ANE JANNEY was on the job. * 
She was so new she was still! f 
x 


nervous, but ambition fairly N 
filled her rapidly beating heart. She | 
had punched the time clock, hung her 
smart little coat and hat in the cloak 
room, and was now standing in the cor- 
ner of the ready-to-wear department, a 
full five minutes before the gong would 
announce the opening of the street 
doors and the stream of shoppers would 
flood into Robinson’s Department Store. 

Jane was pretty, in a sweet, whole- 
some way. Her deep-blue eyes plainly 
indicated an active, thoughtful brain. 
She was interestedly reading a maga- 
zine as she waited for the incoming 
throng of early customers, and her 
active mind absorbed every word she 
read. This was the message which she 
gleaned from the printed page: 


Coöperation makes for better conditions. 
Put yourself in the purchaser's place. In 
the better stores no sale is considered com- 
plete until the customer is thoroughly satis- 
fied. The managers of such stores ask their 


a?" 


* 
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clerks to put themselves in the other fel- That sort of stuff doesn’t get you anything.“ Rene said 


low’s place.” They suggest that their sales- laughing. 


men and saleswomen try to visualize the 

value and attention they would expect and 
appreciate if the clerks were purchasers instead of . 
salesfolks. 

It is a sound business theory. The store naturally 
expects the employees to make sales; but it is better 
for the store and for the employee if friends are made 
at the same time. One-time customers do not make 
a business any more than one swallow makes a sum- 
mer. Lifelong customers signify successful manage- 
ment, successful salesmanship, and greater profits. 


The great gong sounded, and Jane was about 
to lay aside the magazine and prepare for the 
customers, when a mocking laugh made her turn 
quickly about. At her elbow stood Rene Wal- 
lace, breathless, hurriedly arranging her hair 
before a mirror that was intended to reflect the 
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“You'll learn after you’ve been here awhile” 


lines of a customer's suit rather than her own. 


tawdry finery. 

What's all the sob stuff you've been reading?” 
she asked. As Jane showed her the magazine 
Rene yawned and then applied a rouge stick to 
her sneering lips. 

“That sort of stuff doesn't get you anything,” 
Rene laughed lightly. “Not in this store, any- 
way. It may be all right in a Sunday-school 
class, but it won't get you a fatter pay envelope 
at the end of the week. We're here to make 
sales. I can sell polar-bear skins to South Sea 
Islanders—but I can’t do it with the idea of put- 
ting myself in the customer’s place. Imagine 
trying to sell myself on the idea of wearing a fur 
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“I’ve a confession to 
make. I want you 
to swear eternal 
sectecy” 


be plain Jane, but TIl prove to the wise little She was practically alone in the department 
Rene that ‘honesty is the best policy’—no matter now. In fact, she was serving what was known 
what she says.” as the “emergency noon duty.” So, while Rene 

Deep in her heart. Jane found an old-fashioned was meeting a youth from an uptown brokerage 
philosophy whispering, “Of course, it's the best office, and being taken to an elaborate luncheon, 
policy—honesty to yourself as well as to your Jane was on the job. A “modern-tailored” em- 
employers and to their customers!” ployee of the shipping department, with his hair 
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slicked back, wandered through the lanes of 
ready-to-wear garments, a moment later, and, 
pausing, smiled as if the object of his quest had 
been attained. ; 

Hello, Jane Janney!” he called in airy greet- 
ing. Thought I'd find you here when I saw 
Rene going out on your time. Why do you let 
her put things over on you like that?“ 

“I don’t understand,” Jane answered, some- 
what mystified, and totally displeased with the 
youth’s appearance and his impertinent, self- 
satisfied manner. 

That's the trouble,“ the young man answered. 
“You know perfectly well that Rene isn’t sick. 
She was out with a party of us for a dance and a 
late supper last night. She's danced to death, 
that’s all. She goes all the time and imposes on 
the other girls to let her get away with it. Listen. 
Jane,“ he went on, edging closer, “you come out 
with me Saturday night. Doll yourself all up, 
and you'll be the belle of the ball down at 
Martin’s.” 

Jane's snippy little nose turned up in con- 
tempt. I'm afraid I wouldn't enjoy one of 
those dances,” she told him. 

Sure you would!” insisted the youth. Come 
on—don’t be so upish! There's no one around. 
Give me a kiss!” 

A moment later Jane was aware of the fact 
that he held her in his arms and was endeavoring 
to kiss her saucy little lips. 


ITH an effort she freed herself, and 
WU him squarely across the mouth. 
Instantly the vouth fled from the department; 
but not before he had been observed by a trim, 
attractive-looking customer who was, even then, 
hurrying toward the rack of dresses behind which 
Jane still stood, flushed and angry. The new- 
comer was extremely pretty and carried herself 
well. Jane tried to hide her confusion as she saw 
the approaching customer; but the other girl, 
who was about Jane’s own age, looked at her 
with sympathy. 

“Was that boy annoying you?” she asked. 
“You ought to report him.” 

“I don’t think he really meant to annoy me,” 
Jane said apologetically,“ and’’—with a deter- 
mined little flash in her eyes“ I don’t think he 
will attempt it agaiv.” 

The other girl looked at Jane admiringly and 
replied with the curt comment, “I imagine 
not!” 

Instantly Jane was all business. Evidently 
the customer was a business girl, like herself, tak- 
ing advantage of the luncheon hour to make her 
purchases. She would want something becom- 
ing, something not too expensive—something she 


could wear to the office without spoiling it or 
attracting her employer's disapproval. Jane re- 
membered a conversation she had overheard in 
the subway, only the other night, between two 
substantial-looking business men, who were com- 
plaining of the way in which their girl employees 
costumed themselves, and mentally she pictured 


the inappropriate plumage of the ill-feigning 


Rene. She sighed, and turned her thoughts to 
pleasing her new customer. 

“Put yourself in her place, Jane Janney,” 
she murmured to herself. That's what that 
magazine article meant. Here's your chance 
to prove it.” 


ANE saw that the girl was hesitating as she 
looked over the long racks of pretty feminine 
things, and, especially, as her envious glance 

wandered toward the more costly and filmy 
dresses, which were displayed in the glass cases, 
lighted with soft electric-bulbs which accentu- 
ated their charm. They were all right for the 
girl at home, for the débutante at tea, but totally 
unsuited for a business girl, Jane told herself, and 
she at once proceeded to make a mental estimate 
of her customer, to put hersclf in the other 
fellow’s place. 

The girl was now examining a one-piece dress 
of knit-silk fabric, that was really quite a bar- 
gain—of its kind, but Jane quickly questioned 
herself as she watched the other girl’s appraise- 
ment of the garment. “If you were in an office, 
Jane Janney,” she asked, if you were getting 
more salary than you are, and if you were not 
getting any too much at that—is the thing she 
is looking at the thing you would pick out?” 

And somewhere in Jane’s conscience she heard 
No!“ She knew this particular dress had been 
placed there for the reason that the store was 
eager to be rid of it. To sell that garment to 
this girl who had evidently fallen in love with it 
would be as easy as eating fudge, but Jane set 
her resolution against such a sale. “I’m going 
to prove whether or not the philosophy I’ve been 
reading is right,” she murmured. “I’m going to 
satisfy myself about it once and for all!“ 

That's rather nice, but not very serviceable 
for everyday wear,” Jane interrupted the other’s 
thoughts. Here is something I think possibly 
you would like,” and, as her customer turned 
about, Jane took the knitted-silk garment from 
the rack and tossed it carelessly upon a nearby 
table. Get thee behind me, Satan!“ she laughed 
inwardly, and proceeded to display a trim blue 
serge, adorned with black braid and a neat little 
girdle. 

She held the dress against her own figure in 
order to make it more alluring. Her customer 
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scanned it with critical eyes, It is nice, she 
agreed. [t would give me lots of wear and I 
wouldn't be so likely to get tired of it, either.” 
And then Jane saw her eyes wander toward the 
silk jersey orce more. 

“Of course, the jerscy is prettier,” she antici- 
pated the other's remark; but, it isn’t nearly so 
practical and it will require a world of pressing. 
Now this little dress. she continued, was made 
by one of the best houses, and you can readily 
see that it is well put together. The material is 
exceptionally good and the workmanship really 
unusual. To tell you the truth, it’s a genuine 
value at the price—forty-two dollars. Why 
don’t you let me slip it on you and see just how 
it looks in the mirror?“ 


ER customer acquiesced and when she 
bad put on the dress, Jane began to en- 
thuse—not because she was eager to sell this 
particular dress on account of the commission it 
would bring her, or, because she thought the 
firm would like to get rid of it, but because she 
knew it was the sort of dress this girl should buy. 
It was the kind she would buy herself if she used 
her head and did not allow her desire for finery 
to run away with her judgment to the detriment 
of her pocketbook. 

It did look charming on the customer, and, as 
she caught a glimpse of herself in the long mir- 
ror, she smiled with satisfaction. I'll take it,” 
she said with sudden decision. It is much more 
sensible than buying that jersey, although I'd 
like to have it.“ 

That's true, Jane agreed, and hurriedly made 
out the sales slip, trembling lest the girl should 
change her mind. 

Thank you, very much,” said the customer as 
she departed. “You've helped me immensely, 
and I guess you've saved me a lot, too.“ 

Jane bowed as she smiled her appreciation of 
the compliment, and then uttered a little excla- 
mation of satisfaction herself. The magazine 
had been right. She had tried to help the cus- 
tomer and the customer had agreed that Jane 
had been successful. She had made a sale and 
she had made a friend, as the experience of the 
mext moment demonstrated. The customer was 
tack again and Jane's heart sank as she feared 
that she had already repented not having bought 
the silk jersey. 

But the customer’s remark reassured her. I 
-orgot to ask your name,” she said. I want to 
nne to you again.” 

I'm Jane Janney,” was the pleased answer, 
ounctuated with a little flutter of her heart as 
she again found herself alone. She had tried the 

expenment and she had won out. 


URING the next half hour as she waited 
on other customers, she found herself 
keenly interested in this occupation of sizing up 
her customers and trying to aid them in making 
an appropriate selection. She found that she 
made sales in quicker time, was obliged to show 
fewer models, and, at the end of each transac- 
tion, received a word of pleased appreciation 
along with the cash for the sale. In fact, by the 
time the tardy Rene came in, fifteen minutes 
past the hour when she was due to return, Jane's 
record showed five sales. None of them were of 
high-priced dresses, but, nevertheless, the com- 
missions earned would be welcome. 

“Noontime isn't the period for expensive 
dresses,” she said to herself. The afternoon, 
during the time when the automobile trade ar- 
rives, is the time to feature the hundred-and- 
fifty and two-hundred-dollar stock.” 

In the weeks that passed, Jane continued to 
put her theory into practice. It invariably re- 
sulted in a word of thanks and a quick transac- 
tion. And, as months wore on, she began to 
find the same customers drifting back to her 

+ again and again. They asked for her by name, 


which fact was duly noticed by the manager of 


the department, and by Rene as well—to the 
infinite disgust of the latter. 

“What sort of hypnotism do you practice on 
these people?“ she demande sneeringly. “You 
don’t know how to really sell, yet you rope them 
in every time. The first thing you know you'll 
get the grand bounce. You're working for the 
customers and not for the store.” 

But Jane shook her head. That's where 
you're wrong,” she said sturdily. When I 
satisfy a customer it’s good for the store as well 
as for the customer and it’s good for Jane Janney, 
too. My commission-envelopes prove it.“ 

„Well, you may be satisfied to sell by that 
foolish method,“ answered Rene, in contempt, 
“but I'll use my noddle. Here comes a dowager 
who ought to have a plain-black taffeta, but I'm 
going to make her fall for that spangled net over 
there in the center show-case.” 

Rene!“ exclaimed Jane reproachfully. “How 

.can you take advantage of her vanity in such a 
way?” 

“Watch me!” laughed Rene, and started off in 
the direction of her approaching victim. 


their relative qualities. She speculated 
shrewdly upon the sort of wardrobe the young 
mother ought to have, and the one the young bride 


Jis persevered. She studied fabrics and 


desired and could afford. She learned to know her . 


trade, and her customers, in turn, to confide in 
(Continued on page 138) 
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THE NEW SUCCESS 


Editorial Announcements for March, 1921 


HOW DEWENT FIZZLED 


Is a new two-part serial—the story of a man who 
couldn’t do anything right, no matter how hard he 
tried. You have met many men in business just like 
Dewent. Do you want to know why they exist? 
Read this new story by HOWARD P. ROCKEY. The 
illustrations are by A. L. BAIRNSFATHER. 


A New Story by OLIN LYMAN 
“I—I—SIR!” 


One of the leading humorous fictionists in America at 
his best—a rare treat. 


The Life-Story of ORVILLE HARROLD, the Great Amer- 
ican tenor who once faced starvation in New York 
and is now a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. One of the most fascinating stories ever writ- 
ten by ADA PATTERSON. 


Interviews with leading European men and women will be a fea- 
ture of future numbers of THE NEW SUCCESS. JOHN T. 
DRAYTON, our foreign correspondent, has returned with some 
very pertinent facts and opinions from King Constantine; 
Lloyd George; A. Bonar Law; Knut Hamsan, winner of the 
Noble Prize for Literature; Premier Giolitte; Gabriele D'An- 
nunzio and other persons in the forefront of the world. 


Part II of H. ADDINGTON BRUCE'S Why I Believe in 
Premotions.”’ 


“How to Write a Successful ‘Movie’ Scenario.“ by an author 
who has prospered in this particular field. 


“The Devil's Auction,“ by ORISON SWETT MARDEN. One of 
Dr. MARDEN’S most inspiring editorials, with a cartoon by 
Gordon Ross. 


Ui 


“Couldn't I help you with the books?” says ‘‘Alexander Napoleon” (Andrew Lawlor, Jr.,) to “Daddy 
Dumplins,” (Maclyn Arbuckle), after the old bookkeeper had gone from affluence to poverty and had 


cheerfully returned to his old calling. 


“Well, Alex, knowing your standing in arithmetic, do you think 


twould be safe for my clients?“ the old gentleman cheerfully asks. 


THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


“Daddy Dumplins 


2? By George Barr McCutcheon 
and Earl Carroll 


Reviewed by Robert Mackay 


N this age of greed and sordidness, of unprece- 
dented crime and selfishness, it is good to 
be able to record the success of a play so 

clean, wholesome, and entertaining as “Daddy 
Dumplins,” the work of that veteran American 
fictionist, George Barr McCutcheon, and a young 
American playwright with a radiant future, Earl 
Carroll. In fact, it was Mr. Carroll who pro- 
duced the play. A young man, not yet thirty, 
he promises to give to the stage some of the ma- 
terial it sadly needs—in brief, other plays along 
the lines of “Daddy Dumplins.” It is a great 
pleasure—indeed, a genuine surprise—to sit 
through a play that does not contain one line or 
suggestion that is not, to use a mild term, abso- 
lutely clean. 

But “Daddy Dumplins” is not without strong 


dramatic principles. It is a fine blend of pathos 
and humor. It tries to impress one with the 
importance of the everlasting truth that home 
and children are first in the elements that make 
for national existence, 


v ADDY DUMPLINS” is what his seven 

adopted children call him. His legal 
name is Henry Daniel Domplin, so it was an easy 
matter to turn the family end of the old gentle- 
man’s nomenclature into something very popu- 
lar. Daddy is an old bachelor—that is, he is old 
so far as childhood can visualize age; but, to the 
grown up, Daddy Dumplins is a kindly, heart- 
whole person who is still very young and very 
chipper, and who has two very well-developed 
elements in his make-up—a deep-rooted love for 
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little children and an insatiable desire to read 
“A Christmas Carol,” by Charles Dickens, every 
Christmas Eve, regardless of the feelings of his 
household. 

Well, Daddy is successful in one but he has a 
pretty difficult time trying to encompass the 
other. Being a bachelor, he decides to adopt a 
child every two years. He finds that his family 
becomes so attached to him and so harmonious 
that he has it in mind to add, perhaps, one a year 
to his list—perhaps twins or triplets if he can 
find them! Florence, the eldest of his seven 
little ones, is the daughter of the dead wife of 
Sidney Danks, the cold, heartless enemy of Mr. 
Domplins. Alexander Napoleon, a wideawake 
boy of ten, comes next; then Marie Louise, then 
Percival Wilberforce then Betty, and Harold, 
and Rosemary. The last three are little tots 
who would bring sunshine to the dreariest 
dungeon. 


T is Christmas Eve. Everything in the big 

living room is gay with wreath and berry. 
Daddy Dumplins, in evening dress, is ready to 
deliver his annual reading of “A Christmas 
Carol.” The children are ready: the servants, 
too, for they are “commanded” to stand the 
ordeal. 

But Mr. Richard Watson is announced. He 
is a smart young lawyer's clerk. He doesn't re- 
main an unbidden guest very long, however, for 
the genial Dumplins would not turn anybody 
away on such a night. 

Then begins to unfold the first hints of the 
tragedy that is back of it all. Daddy Dumplins 
and Sidney Danks are engaged in a lawsuit for 
the possession of the legacy of old General Danks, 
the father of Sidney and the uncle of Dumplins. 
For fourteen years, Danks has tried to set aside 
the legacy. The matter has finally gone to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. On its 
decision rests the future of the home and income 
of Daddy Dumplins. Watson encounters Flor- 
ence, and this bit of the story may best be told 
in the dialogue of the authors: 

FiorEncE: I know that daddy will be glad to 
see you. He is really worried about that old 
law case. 

Watson: Not half as much as Sydney Danks. 
For fourteen years that man has been trying to 
set aside the legacy of old General Danks to your 
father, Mr. Dumplins. 

Fuorence: You don’t think he can do it, do 
you? 

Watson: No. They tell me that old General 
Danks had a strong will when he was alive, but 
I tell you he left a much stronger one behind him 
when he died. 


Fiorence: You know half of the money right- 
fully belonged to Daddy Dumplins. 

Watson: Half of it? 

Fuorence: Yes, daddy's father and Geu-ral 
Danks were partners in business together. 

Watson: I never knew that. 

Fuorence: It was a long time ago. Whei 
daddy’s father died he left nothing but debts. 
but when the old general passed away, he left 
this estate and three million dollars. 

Watson: But I can’t understand why he 
should leave three million dollars to your father 
—a nephew he'd never even scen—and disin- 
herit his own son. 

FiorencE: Daddy never speaks of that, but 
it must have been more than just the money that 
has made Sydney Danks fight us all these years. 


T this moment, Daddy Dumplins manages 

to break away from his noisy family, in 

the playroom upstairs, and make his way to the 

living room. Greeting Watson, whom he be- 

lieves is a member of his lawyers’ firm, Dumplins 

bids the young man stay. “I haven't seen this 

Sidney Danks in nearly twenty years,” says 
Dumplins, How does he look?” 

Watson: He's a very bitter and vindictive 
man. 

Dumpuins: He always was that way. You 
know I'd gladly give this all back to him, but 
I've got to think of Florence and the children. 
What does he say to my offer to share the entire 
estate with him? 

Warson: That's one of the reasons why he 
insisted on my annoying you to-night. No com- 
promise. He says he’s going to take every cent 
away from you. 

Dump.uins: That isn't sharing—that’s shear- 
ing. But we'll beat him. We'll beat him in the 
Supreme Court the same as we have in every 
lower court—your firm is sure of that. 

Warson (Quietly): I'm afraid so. 

Dumpuins: Afraid so? Say, what kind of a 
lawyer have I got? What does Mr. Johnson 
think. j 

Wartson: I'm not with Johnson, Marvin, and 
Johnson, Mr. Dumplins, I’m with Packard and 
Packard. 

Dumpuins: Packard and Packard—Dank’s 
attorneys? 

Wartson: The opposition. I’m sorry, too. 

Dupuis: And you come down here to tell 
me, your enemy, that you think your side will 
lose the case. 

Watson: I don't think we've got a chance. 

Duurlaxs: You’re a fine lawyer. I'd like to 
have you watching my interests. 

Warson: I didn't want to come here to-night, 


“DADDY DUMPLINS” 


Mister Dumplins, but Danks insisted. (Takes 
envelope from pocket.) He is sure of winning 
and he demands that this letter be put in your 
hands to-night. In this he tells you just how 
he intends to beggar you and vours. 

Dupuis: Only Sidney Danks could think of 
a thing like that. 

Watson: It's one of the meanest schemes for 
revenge that one man ever wrote to another— 
and he wants you to get it the moment the 
word comes from Washington. 


UT ere many minutes of the merry even- 

ing have passed, there is a telephone call 
for Richard Watson, and while daddy and Flor- 
ence are engaged in some part of the Christmas 
arrangements, Watson hears from Packard and 
Packard that the Supreme Court has decided 
against Daddy Dumplins. Watson looks on the 
happy, homey, cheery scene about him, and— 
he hasn't the courage to divulge the news. 

Finally everybody is summoned for the great 
event—the reading of A Christmas Carol.” 
And how everybody tries to dodge it! But this 
is the great event in Dumplins' life and, there- 
fore, none is spared. The servants are lined 
against the wall; the children are on lower 
seats in front of them; Daddy Dumplins is 
in his easy chair in the middle of the room, 
chuckling over his red-covered volume of 
Dickens. Then he begins: 

Dump.uins: Welcome, friends, supporters, and 
countryfolk! It is a pleasure to greet you on 
this gladsome evening, when there are no lines 
drawn between master and servant. It is—what 
is it, Miss Wiggs? 

Lizzim (The cook): I beg your pardon, Master 
Dumplins, but for ten years I’ve listened to this 
here Christmas caroling from end to end. I'm 
ten years older than I was ten years ago—and—— 

Duspuins: Do you mean to say you don't 
want to hear it again? 

Lizzie: Well, not exactly, sir. I’m willing to 
give up one evening a year to society. We all is, 
for that matter, ain't we? But have you ever 
thought that it takes a couple of hours and a half 
to read that story. If we could only sort of sit 
down, it wouldn’t be so bad. As it is now, only 
our feet can go to sleep. 

Dumpuns: Upon my soul, I never thought of 
that. Sit down—sit down. 

ALEX: Say, Lizzie, come on over and sit with 
us. è 
Haro: Tell us a ghost story, Lizzie. 
Dum{mrums: Children, children! Be quiet! 
Lizzie, you may try to sit on the couch with 


em. 
Lizz (Shyly gets into the middle of the group): 
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Such a noise. Remember, “When you're asleep 
keep your window open; and when you're awake, 
cep your mouth shut.” 

Berry: Daddy, when you're asleep do you keep- 
your mouth open? 

ALEX (Stuffing cotton in his ears): We'll all be 
asleep soon. (Children all talk and argue.) 

Dumputns: Children! Children! Can we have 
silence for just a moment. 

Fiorence: Commence, daddy, we're all lis- 
tening now. Do you want your glasses? 

Dumpuns: Thank you, dear; but I haven't 
made my usual preparatory speech. (Momen- 
tarily flustered.) At this glad season of the year. 
all men are equal. We gather here together 
around this warm fireside—— i 

Alxx: It ain't lit yet. 

Dounurlars: I know it ain't—I mean, isn't! 
But it will be. We will sit before these blazing 
historical yule logs—that is to say, children, 
they're not exactly historical yule logs; but you 
know what I mean. 

MacPuerson (The furnace man): They're one 
of the old fence-posts I chopped up, sir. 

Dumputns: Thank you, MacPherson, 
ply called them that as a figure of speech. 

Marre Louise: What kind of figures is that, 
daddy? 

Dumpuins (Endeavoring to get started): It 
doesn’t matter: suffice to say, we are here again 
observing our usual custom. Outside it is cold 
and blustery, the wind is bowling through the 
eaves and the snow is falling heavily. 

MacPuerson: It wasn't a-snowing when I 
come in, sir. 

Dumpuins: Well, it might be now. 

MacPuerson (Anrious to escape the reading): 
I'll go and see. 

Dumpuins: Sit down, MacPherson. You 
needn't trouble—it's just part of my speech. 
Santa Claus always sees that there is a blizzard 
on Christmas night. 

Watson (Also anrious to escape the reading): 
If there’s going to be a blizzard, I think I really 
ought to get to the station right away. 

Dumpuins: Don't worry. Maurice, have the 
car at the door at nine-thirty. 

Maurice (The chauffeur. As anxious as the 
others to get away): Yes, sir. Right away. 

Dumpuins: Maurice, keep your seat! There's 
plenty of time. I feel that we should be thank- 
ful that this row of stockings will be filled with 
good things that Santa brings. Next year, we 
will be hanging up another; and, God willing, 
another—and another after that. And now for 
the piéce de résistance of the evening; Dubbs (the 
butler), if you will be good enough to turn down 
the lights I shall begin the “Christmas Carol.” . 
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Christmas Eve in Daddy Dumplin’s home when he had everything that money could buy. He is greet- 
ing his adopted family preparatory to the annual reading of “A Christmas Carol” 


Dappy (Takes up his place 
beside the reading lamp, ad- 
justs his glasses, and opens the 
book. The Servants all lapse 
into mournful attitudes. 
Dreses presses a button and 
the chandelier lights go out. 
The room is enveloped in a 
warm, soft glow): Here we 
are, ready to begin. 

Berry (Interrupting): 
Daddy, can I say my piece 
now? “Hurrah we got it 
the Christmas tree!” 

Dappy (Stopping her and 
putting her back on seat): The 
carol first, dearie. (He starts 
to read): “Edition de Luxe. 
A Christmas Carol, in prose. 
Being a ghost story of Christ- 
mas, by Charles Dickens.” 

ALEX: It can't touch that 
story of Lizzie's. 

Dumpuins (Continuing) “A 
Christmas Carol—stave one 
—entitled ‘Marley’s Ghost.” ” 


Manie Louise (Suddenly interrupting): Dad- 
dy, please tell me—what does “stave” mean? 


EARL CARROLL 


Only 29 years old, he is responsible for the 
production of Daddy Dumplins” and his 
own play. The Lady of the Lamp.“ 
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Dumruins (A bit severely): I don’t know! 
you've got to have laws—or the whole world 


YO 
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Dumpurns: I don't know, 
but I think it means chap- 
ter.“ 

Alx: Then why don't 
they call it “chapter?” 

FLORENCE: Children, 
please let daddy get started. 

Dumpurns: All right. 
We'll begin again. A Christ- 
mas Carol—stave one— en- 
titled *Marley’s Ghost.“ Mar- 
ley was dead, to begin with. 
There is no doubt about that. 
The register of his burial was 
signed by the clergyman, the 
clerk, the undertaker and the 
chief mourner. Scrooge 
signed it 8 

Marw Louis: Daddy, why 
did it take so many to sign it? 

Dumpuins: He couldn't be 
buried without a permit. 
That's the law. 

Mane Louis: Well, what 
did they make such a funny 


law for? 


But 


“DADDY DUMPLINS” 


would be upside down and people would be tum- 
bling right off the earth. You ought to know 
that, Marie Louise. 

Mare Louise: Daddy, is there a law to keep 
us from tumbling off the earth? 

Donis (Erasperated): Yes, the law of 
gravity. (Sternly to her, as if to keep her quiet 
for the rest of the evening.) It keeps us here and 
you can’t fall off as long as it’s in force. Now is 
there any other question you’d like to ask? 

MARE Louise: Well, what kept us on before 
the law was passed? 

ALEX: Ain't that just like a woman! 

Fiorence: Daddy, don't answer! 
please, Marie Louise, don’t 
interrupt our daddy again. 

Duurus (Patting FLon- 
ENCE’s head): We'll begin 
again. Now, where was I? 
Oh, yes, Old Marley was 
dead. Dead as a doornail. 
Scrooge knew he was 

e d 1 


Now. 


Manr Louse: How did 
he know he was dead? 

ALEX: Keep quiet and let 
him get through! 

Percy: Do you want to 
keep us here all night? 

Berry: Can I say my 
piece now, daddy?“ Hur- 


tah we've got it—the Christ- 
mas tree——” 

Hun (Gets up, goes to 
Berry and puts his hand on 
her mouth, slowly backing her 
into her seat—then stands 
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scratching his head. The little fellow has done 
this several times, much to the discomfiture of 
Dappy). 

Dumpuins: Harold, that hand of yours is most 
exasperating! What’s the matter with you— 
why are you always scratching your head? 

HAROL D: Because nobody else knows where 
it itches. 

Dumpuins: Well, we'll begin again! 

So, once more, Daddy Dumplins makes an 
attempt to launch “A Christmas Carol.” Hardly 
a half dozen sentences of Dickens's famous ghost 
classic have greeted the impatient ears of his audi- 
ence, when the doorbell rings. Dubbs is permitted 
to go to the door, and re- 
turns shortly announcing the 
arrival of Mr. idney Danks. 

Dumpuins: Sidney Danks! 


Sidney Danks! Why is he 
coming here? To-night of 
all nights! 

Watson: I think you'd 
better see him. 

Dumpuns: Yes. Show 
him in, Dubbs. 


Watson (To Dump.ins): 
I think you'd better see him 
alone. 

Dumpuns: Yes. Mac- 
Pherson, you may lead the 
way to the servants’ hall. 
Children, you may go to the 
nursery. There will be no 
reading of “A Christmas 
Carol“ to-night. Daddy has 
some business to attend to. 

And the children depart. 


A 4 17 t X p 7 12 
HAndr ed Lawior, Jr., Who plays thc 


oldest Daddy Dumplin boy. 
Alexander Napoleon“ 


Christmas Eve, one year later, in Daddy Dumplins’ poorly furnished apartment, with the old gentleman 


in the midst of his annual performance 


reading Dickens“ A Christmas Carol“ 
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Warson (To Dumpuins): Maybe I can help 
you. 

Dumpuins: No, thanks. I've been fighting 
my cousin for years—so a few minutes longer 
won't matter. 

Watson: I'm afraid, Mr. Domplins, the fight- 
ing is all over. 

Dump.uins: What do you mean? Ea 

Watson (Producing the letter): What he wrote 
in this letter. I think he has come here to say 
it himself. 

Dump.uins: You mean—we've lost the case? 

Watson: They told me over the phone, and I 
hadn’t the courage to tell you. The office got 
it straight from Washington. Danks has won— 
and I'm sorry. 

Then Watson departs. The old man is left 
alone to realize his fate. Danks enters—the 
cold, heartless, revengeful, unrelenting Danks, 
admirably played by Mr. Percy Moore. 

Danks: Well, it's been a long time, hasn't it? 

Dumpuins: It's twenty years since I last saw 
you. 

Danks: And I hope it's twenty more before 
you see me again. 

Dumputns: So do I. 

Danks: I defeated you, just as I said I would, 
in the highest court from which there's no appeal. 
And I came down here to tell you just what I 
intend to do. 

Dumpuins: You picked out a cheerful night 
for it. 

Danks: I’m going to make you turn back 
every cent that belongs to me. 

Dumpuins: You'll get it. 

Danks: If money and hatred can break a 
man, I’m going to use every dollar to crush 
you. 

Dump.uins: Money isn’t everything. 

Danks: We're striking our final balance and 
you and your orphans are clearing out. 

Dump.ins: Just one minute before you go. 
You’ve got the wrong idea. Just because the 
Supreme Court says I’m licked—that don’t make 
me so. You can put me out of here without a 
penny, but I'll still be the ri hest man in the 
world! I'll always have my children. You 
can’t take them or their love. 

Danks: You’re all going back to the slums 
that you all came from—and you're going back 


for good. 


O dear old Daddy Dumplins is ruthlessly 
turned out by the cold-hearted Danks, 
who even goes so far as to force the authorities 
to take from the old gentleman his little charges. 
The children have learned to love their foster- 
father, and they are brokenhearted when they 


learn they must leave him. Like little children, 
they cannot understand. No child can realize 
why he must be torn from his father by a severe, 
if well-meaning uniformed officer of the law. 
And so when the seven little ones are dragged 
away from the one being they most love in all 
the world—well, no more touching scene was 
ever evolved on the stage. 

It turns out that Florence, the eldest, is the 
real daughter of Sidney Danks; that he had de- 
serted her and her dying mother, and Daddy 
Dumplins had stepped in and rescued her. Of 
course, Florence can do nothing now but return 
to her father. In fact, he is willing to take her 
and give her every advantage, and he is a very 
pleased man when he sees the result of his 
cruelty. 

Daddy Dumplins goes back to the cold world. 
He rents a cheap apartment in New York and 
becomes again a bookkeeper for various little 
firms; this time, in particular, for his old butler 
who had set up a delicatessen store. Always 
cheerful, his humble home is a nest of sunshine. 
But he becomes more and more lonesome, as 
time goes on, for the little children to whom he 
had devoted his life. He appeals to the courts 
to be permitted to adopt them again, and, one 
by one, they return to the humble fold of their 
protector—this time, however, they are not 
clothed in fine linen or fed on the best in the land: 
they must dress as best they can and eat the 
humble fare that Daddy Dumplins can afford. 
The only one that does not appear is Florence. 
She has gone abroad with her father. 


INALLY Christmas Eve comes again. It 

is the same old Christmas Eve so far as good 
cheer is concerned—in fact most everything else 
is lacking but good cheer and genuine happiness. 
Daddy has set the stage for his annual reading 
of “A Christmas Carol.“ After the usual struggle. 
order is maintained. But the reading of a Christ- 
mas carol is bound not to be without its interrup- 
tions. There is a knock at the door and, lo. 
Florence enters. She had been the one they had 
longed to see. They had missed her beyond all 
expression. They knew that she wanted to be 
there and they wondered where in all the wide 
world she could be. 

It is a sad story that Florence tells—but a sad 
story that has its touch of happiness. There are 
many such stories in the tragedies of every-day 
life. Her father died while they were abroad— 
but with the kindliest words of forgiveness on 
his lips. 

And so, for Daddy Dumplins and his children 
the light of their new day dawns with the most 
satisfying brightness. 


THIS IS MY TASK 


O tive to-day to the full. 
To try to make my highest moment 
permanent. 
To give every one whose burden is 

greater than my own, a lift. 

To make every moment count; to try to be 
somebody with all my might. 

To be generous, tolerant, considerate, kind, 
forbearing, magnanimous. : 

To keep my mind open to truth, responsive 
to the world’s best thought, and to be true to 
the best I know. 

To look forward, not backward; to look up, 
not down; to make the most of my opportuni- 
ties and never whine at the lack of them. 


To be a man before I am a lawyer, a doctor, 
or a merchant; and, whatever my occupation or 
profession, to accomplish something infinitely 
bigger and of greater service to the world than 
collecting dollars. 

To realize that Man is master of thought, 
the molder of character, the maker and shaper 


of conditions, environment and destiny. and 
to use my power intelligently. 


To face life with a smile; to keep a stiff upper 
lip no matter how gloomy or depressing condi- 
tions may be; to have confidence in my power 
to conquer every difficulty and reach the goal 
of my ambition. 


To make my life yield its highest possible ser- 
vice by being faithful to the duties of each day; 
by trying to do everything I attempt to a com- 
plete finish; by bsing scrupulously honest in 
every transaction; by always ringing true in my 
friendships; by holding a helpful, accommodating 
attitude toward thos: about me; by fulfilling to 
the best of my ability the obligation to be noble, 
to be loyal to my highest ideals. 


This is the task that comes to me every morn- 
ing —to be true throughout the day to my higher 
self. Its fulfillment demands all the courage, all 
the strength, all the manhood or womanhood, 
all the divinity that is in me. 


This is my task, and to-day’s the day. 


A Frank Friend 


Read This, Then Study Our Cover Design 


TICK your claws into me,” said Mendels- 
sohn to his music critics. Don't tell me 
what you like, but what you don't like.“ 

That is what a frank but friendly eritie 
scently did for the proprietor of a general store 
1 a small western town. Our cover artist shows 
s the two having it out. 

The storekeeper and his store are all of a piece. 
rowsy, disorderly, unsystematic, unbusinesslike, 
ut of date—that is the story written all over 
1e man and the place. Even the most unprac- 
ced eye can see at a glance why business has 
llen away and the concern is on the verge of 
ankruptcy. The hustling 
bung salesman who had 
æn selling goods to the 
‘oprietor for some time 
ud sized up the situation 
om the first. So long as 
: had no competitors he 
d muddled along in his 
ipshod way and made a 
ving. But things were 
ifferemt since an alert, 
ide-awake young busi- 


HERE are two thin 

that men should never 
weary of: goodness and 
humility. We get none 


too much of them in this 
rough world and among 
cold, proud people. 


ness man from Chicago had opened a rival store 
just across the street. One after another, his old 
customers slipped away from him to the new 
store, until only a few were left; and these 
stayed on because they could not pay what they 
owed him. Things had about touched bottom 
when one day the young salesman breezed in 
from Detroit. 

“Hello, Mr. Jones, how are you; 
business to-day?” he called cheerily. 

Business! Wa'al, young man, ye kin see fer 
yerself there hain't no such animal. Ever since 
that young jackanapes eross the street started up 
here with his new-fangled 
Chicago tricks and his 
durned new way o’ doing 
things, my business has 
been going from bad to 
worse. An' I’m durned 
if I know why. I hev jest 
as good stuff as he has; 
an’ it don’t cost ’em any 
more, but my old cus- 
tomers leave me an’ go 
over to him. Guess they 


and how's 
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want change, That's about all there's to it.” 

“Now, look here, Mr. Jones, that isn’t all by 
a long chalk. And if you want to hear the truth 
from a friend, I'll tell you what the trouble is,” 
said the salesman. “Want to know?” 

“Of course I want to know, Briggs. Fire 
away.” And Jones, looping his thumbs in his 
suspenders, lolled back in his seat eyeing the 
young man questioningly. 

“First of all, Mr. Jones, you want to wake up 
and understand that the world moves and that 
the business that doesn’t move with it is left 
behind in a backwater. The world and business 
are moving faster to-day than they ever moved 
before, and only the business man who keeps 
right up to the minute with the times is going to 
survive. You've got to go around and see what 
others in your line are doing. You've got to see 
the new way of doing 
things, of arranging goods, 
of making displays, of 
making your place at- 
tractive, the devices for 
attracting and holding 
customers, everything that 
up-to-date methods can 
do to push business. Now 
that’s what your com- 
petitor across the street is 
doing. See his store! It’s up to the minute in 
everything. Then look at yours. Why, man, it’s 
fifty years behind the times. When have you 
been to Chicago to see how they keep store there? 
‘A matter of twenty years ago.“ I thought so. 
When did you take an inventory of your goods? 
When did you dust your shelves and arrange 
your stuff? When did you mop up this floor and 
clean the windows and paint inside and outside? 
And what are you doing anyway to offset the 
attractions your rival is continually getting up to 
interest and draw customers? Nothing.“ Of 
course you're not, and then you sit back and 
grumble, and wonder why your customers leave 
you. Wake up, man, and keep up with the pro- 
cession, or you'll soon have a bankrupt sale going 
on here.” 

The world is full of Joneses, men and women 
in every trade and business and profession, who 
are going to seed, on the verge of bankruptcy, 
beca se they have ceased to progress. The 
world rushes by, but they remain practically 
where they were at the start because they never 
take stock of themselves, never look around to 
see what others in their line are doing. They 
need a frank friend to stick his claws in them, to 
tell them the truth as Briggs told it to Jones the 
storekeeper. 

The man who is satisfied with himself and 


THINK cheer- 
fulness is a for- 


tune in itself. 
—Daniel Deronda. 


what he has already achieved, who thinks he is 
secure in his field, that there is nothing to fear 
from competitors, though he may not know it, is 
in great danger of failure. Deterioration has 
begun. Just as the purest water, if left at rest, 
will soon become stagnant, the ablest man, the 
most flourishing business or profession, if allowed 
to rest, to cease all efforts for further growth 
and improvement will eventually retrograde. So 
rapid are progress and discovery in this intense 
age, that the new is everywhere crowding out 
the old, and the men who would keep abreast of 
the times must be alert for new ideas and for 
every up-to-date method or device that will 
facilitate progress in his life“ work. In short. 
everything is push, push, push—in this world of 
competition. Every one is pusher or pushed, and 
if you are not getting ahead in whatever you are 
trying to do there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere. 

Most of us need a 
frank, level-headed, sincere 
friend, to put his claws in 
us, one who would “hold 
the mirror up to nature,” 
and show us our faults 
and weaknesses, where 
we are making mistakes 
and how we are failing in 
our efforts for success. Here are a few search- 
ing questions to ask yourself: 

Am I in a rut? Do I lack projectile power, 
like many of the shells and the shrapnel in the 
World War which fell far short of the mark? 
Why am I so far from the success goal, when 
others who started with me have long since 
reached it? Am I cursed with inertia, mental or 
physical laziness? Am I too timid to push ahead, 
to branch out? Have I executive ability, or am 
I a trailer? Do I lack self-confidence, initiative, 
the courage and ability to begin things and push 
them through without instruction or help from 
others? Am I up-to-date, progressive, hard- 
working, or do I lack ambition and energy? Do 
I put up an attractive appearance, make an 
agreeable personality, or is there something the 
matter with my clothes, or with my manner? 
Am I aggressive, domineering, dictatorial? Do I 
antagonize others? Have I disagreeable traits, 
offensive idiosyncrasies or habits that make me 
objectionable to others? Have I a violent tem- 
per, a biting, sarcastic tongue, a mean, ungener- 
ous disposition? 

Now îs a very good time to take a personal 
stock account. And don’t spare yourself. Don’t 
be lenient to your own faults and weaknesses any 
more than a frank friend who had your best 
interest at heart would be. 
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THE New Success 
Monthly Prize Contests 


FEBRUARY CONTEST 


WHAT IS THE BEST WAY TO USE YOUR SPARE 
TIME DURING THE LONG WINTER EVENINGS? 


ERE is an interesting question. How do you occupy your winter 
evenings—these long, dark evenings when there are spare hours 
that may be put to good advantage? Do you read? Do you study? 
Do you carry out some hobby? Are you planning for your future? 
Are you studying for a career? You should be able to write an 
interesting paper on this subject—a paper that is both practical and 
valuable—something that will help readers of THE NEW SUCCESS. 
For the two best articles of not more than 70) words each, we offer 
the following prizes: First, Four years’ subscription to THE NEW 
SUCCESS; second, Two years’ subscription to THE NEW SUCCESS. 
This competition closes February 18, 1921. The winning articles 
will appear in the April number. Contributions to these prize 
contests will NOT be returned unless postage is enclosed with the 
manuscripts. 


SECOND PRIZE CONTEST 
HOW TO GET A HUNDRED-PER-CENT HOME? 


HAT should the American home be in order to measure up to 

its full possibilities? As Dr. Marden says in THE NEW 
SUCCESS, for January, There is nothing that can take the place in 
your life, of your home. If that is not a success, your business or 
professional success will mean comparatively little to you.” 

Unfortunately many homes are not successful they do not measure 
up to the hundred-per-cent standard. What is the hundred-per-cent 
standard? Have you attained it in your home? If so, will you tell 
us how? 

Papers in this contest may be 1500 words in length. The contest 
closes March 1, 1921. Contestants whose papers are successful will 
be awarded a set of three of any of Dr. Orison Swett Marden’s books. 

Address: Prize Contest Editor, THE NRW Success, 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 


Owing to the unusual number of replies to our December contest, The Kindest 
Act I Know Of,” we must postpone publishing the names of the winners until our 
March number. 
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President-elect Harding and his thirteen master minds.” They will confer to devise ways and means 
by which peace and prosperity may be restored, and, also, to suggest methods for a return to normal 
conditions in this country 
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Who's Who in the Affairs 
of the World 


A Review of Men and Measures 
By ‘‘ DIPLOMATIST”’ 


ORMAN H. DAVIS is a product of the 
N World War. At present he is Under- 
secretary of State. Several years ago we 
leaned over toward the side of Great Britain to 
such an extent as to create the office of “Under- 
secretary,” but only for the State Department, 
that department having to do with our forcign 
relations. Davis had nothing to do with the 
creation of this office, but he has filled it in a 
very acceptable manner. 

Davis came to Washington, from Tennessee, 
before he was forty years old. He had been quite 
a student previous to that time, having graduated 
at Vanderbilt University, Tennessee, and receiv- 
ing a degree from Leland Stanford, Jr. Univer- 
sity, California. There was a time when the 
Secretary of the Treasury was looking for some 
one who understood foreign finance, and he was 
told that this young Tennessean was one of the 
best informed men on the subject, in the country. 
Davis was taken in to the Treasury Department 
and handled the big loans which were made 
to the foreign governments when the United 
States entered the war. He was so successful that 
President Wilson took him abroad when he went 
to Paris to negotiate peace, Mr. Davis had 
charge of the financial end of our negotiations. 

On his return home, Davis thought he had 
enough of government service and determined to 
return to private life, but the Treasury still 
wanted him and he was persuaded to stay there 
and look after the government's interests particu- 
larly with foreign affairs. About the middle of 
the year 1920, Undersecretary Polk resigned, 
and in casting about for a man who understood 
foreign questions and could handle the State 
Department in the absence of the Secretary, 
Norman Davis was chosen by President Wilson 
and he will continue to be Undersecretary of 
State until the end of the Wilson administration. 

No other man connected with the present ad- 
ministration has made good in all that pertains 
to office holding so thoroughly as Norman Davis. 
If the United States was engaged in the business 
of training diplomats, and keeping trained 
diplomats in the service, Davis would be selected. 
He is one of the rare kind who can handle big 
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questions, handle details, and maintain a con- 
tact with the public in a manner that inspires 
confidence in his work. 

Then he likes to play as well as work. He is 
one of several administration men frequently 
seen on the golf links with prominent United 
States Senators, and he is the same affable per- 
sonage in his sports as in his official life. 

In almost any other country, a man like 
Norman Davis would go far in diplomatic life, 
but his official career is cut off by the change of 
party administration unless—and this is not 
beyond the realm of speculation—President- 
elect Harding determines to make use of his 
abilities and continue him in some capacity. 


You Can’t Frighten Houston 
AVID F. HOUSTON, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is a man who doesn't scare, and 
who doesn't run to cover when he hears the dogs 
barking. I cannot tell how President Wilson 
discovered Houston, but I presume that Colonel 
House tipped off the President-elect when he was 
making up his cabinet cight years ago. At all 
events, Houston, then a college professor in 
St. Louis, was selected for Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, a somewhat lowly place in the President’s 
official family. Houston had been in Texas. 
Presumably he was one of several future cabinet 
officers who gathered around the friendly table 
of Colonel House back in the gala days when 
House was the “Jethro Bass” of Texas politics. 
Time moved toward eternity and William G. 
McAdoo retired from the Treasury. Carter 
Glass occupied the second place in the cabinet 
for a brief period on his way to the Senate. 
Then President Wilson gave the portfolio to 
Mr. Houston. 

Houston was supposed to be so imbued with 
the farmer idea on account of the years spent in 
the Department of Agriculture that it was a 
great shock to the agriculturists when he refused 
to be moved by their recent appeals. The farm- 
ers found their abnormal prices going down and 
raised a great cry for money which would enable 
them to hold their crops for better prices. What- 
ever it was that Houston was expected to do to 


majority designated him for 
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aid the farmers, he did not do it and came in for 
severe criticism. But what wot he? Not a bit! 
He just stood up and made his replies to the 
attacks without rancor or any exhibition of sour- 
ness. But the main fact is that he stood pat and 
administered his office as he thought it ought to 
be conducted without regard to fear or favor 
of any class. His course cost votes in the recent 
election. Every bold career costs votes; but 
Houston went his way serenely. 

A big man, physically, is Houston, a man with 
a cool, calculating temperament, a man who is 
not disturbed by what is going on about him. 
He is an earnest golfer, plays in 
a foursome with “Chick” Evans 
when that golf champion is in 
Washington as the guest of 
Secretary Payne of the Interior 
Department. Houston plays a 
fairly good game, but he is less 
calm on the links than in his 
office in the Treasury. Seem- 
ingly he is more concerned in 2 
making a good drive and a good : 


putt than in making a hit with ERER 


Wall Street or with the farmers. 


The Leader of the House 


RANK W. MONDELL, 
of Wyoming, is the leader 
of the House of Representatives, 
helding that position by virtue 
of the fact that the Republican 


this very important though un- 


two years and the remarkable thing about it is 
that he has held his position all this time and 
made his way to the top, handled important 
legislative matters, and in all this time has not 
been a lawyer, while Congressional places are 
usually reserved for lawyers or captured by 
lawyers. Mondell is the single representative 
from his State, the smallness of Wyoming's 
population giving that State only one represent- 
ative. 

Mondell has seen some very remarkable things 
since he came to Congress. His first appearance 
was in the Fifty-fourth Congress. Tom Reed 
was elected speaker of that Con- 
gress during Mondell’s second 
term. Cleveland was then in 
the White House. The Republi- 
can majority was very large, the 
largest ever known with the ex- 
ception of the incoming, the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. During 
Mr. Mondell’s long period in 
Congress, he has seen our gov- 
1 $ ernment almost entirely trans- 

ay > formed. What was impossible. 
or considered wild and fantastic 

. when he first came to Congress. 
9 has now become commonplace 


8 on account of adoption and 
y usage. ý 
How Ashurst Established 
Himself 


ENRY F. ASHURST 
was selected United 


official post. Up to the time of © Underwood & Underwood, N. v. States Senator from Arizona 
Mondell’s election for this place, Alexander Graham Bell, in- -when that State was admitted 
the leader of the House was the Ventor of the telephone, as he to the Union in 1912. Ashurst is 


Chairman of the Committee on looks to-day. 


days, this chairman was selected 
by the speaker of the House and consequently 
was the Speaker’s lieutenant. After the so-called 
“House Revolution” and the election of members 
of committees by the House itself, the Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means was 
elected by a majority. When the Republicans 
took control of the present Congress, they de- 
cided that the Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee had enough to do without having the 
responsibility of House leadership. In casting 
about for a man who would fit the job the Re- 
publicans decided that Mondell was just the type. 
The leader in Congress is the man who must hear 
all of the kicks, furnish soft answers, furnish a smile 
instead of a wrathful rejoinder to unjust criticism. 
Frank Mondell has been in Congress ever 
since the election of 1894 with the exception of 


ha and contented, and 
Ways and Means. In the earlier ia keep young” 


Fo aaya: eae a product of the West. He was 


born in Nevada, and is the first 
native of that State to become a 
United States Senator. Of course no one in the 
East knew anything about Ashurst until his 
election; then inquiries were made concerning 
him. An incident of the canvass that he made 
was told as evidence that he had ample con- 
fidence in himself and is truly characteristic. 
Arizona was inclined to be extremely radical, 
favoring the recall of judges, the referendum, and 
a number of other ideas generally classed as 
“isms.” At one stage of the campaign, there was 


talk of sending a number of conservative eastern 
Republicans into Arizona to correct these views. 
Among those who were reported as likely to go,was 
Senator Lodge of Massachusetts. Arizona wel- 
comed the idea and at once began to make plans. 

We'll get up a joint debate and put up Henry 
Ashurst to talk against Lodge,” said the enthusi- 
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asts, who knew Ashurst's eruptive qualities on 
the stump. 

Then some of them began to coach Ashurst as 
to how he should handle the situation in case 
lodge entered into a joint debate with him. 

“Gentlemen ” replied Ashurst to the delega- 
tion, “gentlemen, you furnish Senator Lodge and 
I'll furnish the scenery.“ But the event never 
came off. 

I must digress for a moment to remark to those 
who know Lodge: “Fancy Lodge going out into a 
wild and woolly western territory to enter a joint 
debate with an unknown.” 

When Ashurst came to the Senate there was no 

one to pay attention to him. He was too far 
from any possible source of newspaper exploita- 
tion; that is, there were no big newspapers 
within 500 miles of his home town in Arizona, 
and no one gave him any publicity. So it hap- 
pened that when he said anything particularly 
good in the Senate, it didn’t get into the papers 
and was lost. And when Ashurst made a re- 
markable speech one day no attention was paid 
to it. In fact, it was a day of remarkable 
speeches by several Senators: but the few news- 
Paper men who heard them considered the 
speethes hot air" and said nothing about them. 
They began when one Senator made some 
remarks about the scenic wonders of his State. 
This was followed by a dozen others, who, in five- 
and ten-minute speeches, also depicted the gran- 
deur of nature in their respective States. 

Finally Ashurst took the floor and all the 

word painting of other Senators faded into insig- 
nificance. He threw a hundred 
superlative adjectives into the air 
as he depicted the wondrous sights 
im Arizona, deftly catching them 
like a juggler and arranging a fanci- 
ful, picturesque and gorgeous pic- 
ture that fairly blazed in the colors 
of a hundred rainbows. Years 
rolled by and a member of The 
Gridiron Club, having occasion to 
need! a flamboyant orator at one of 
the Club’s famous banquets, re- 
membered Ashurst's speech on 
Arizona. Ashurst came to the 
Gridiron dinner, spoke, and made 
good. He was on the map. A 
dozen societies in Washington 
sought him as a speaker. Then, 
wonders of wonders! a second time 


man with a sense 
of humor. He is 
a young man; he 
is full of vigor; 
he knows a lot; he 
knows where the 
trail begins and 
ends. That in a 
western sense is say- 
ing a good deal for 
any man. 


Responsibility 
Made Him 
DWARD 
BEALE 
McLEAN was se- 
lected by Chair- 
man Will H. Hays, 
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of the Republican 

National e Congressman Albert John- 
8 7 son, of Washington, father 

tee, to be chairman of the Johnson bill to pro- 

of the Inauguration hibit immigration 


Committee having 

in charge the induction into office of Warren G. 
Harding. That is. this Inauguration Committee 
has charge of the ceremonies under control of the 
people of Washington. The real induction into 
office of a President is by the Congress of the 
United States, or rather the Senate of the United 
States; for, in reality, there is no House of 
Representatives when a President is inaugurated. 
While it was said that McLean was appointed by 
Chzirman Hays, the selection was really made by 
President-elect Harding. It was 
somewhat of a surprise to the 
people of Washington and, per- 
haps, to some people outside, 
although the outsiders have really 
nothing to do with the affair save 
as spectators. 

“Ned” McLean, so far as fortune 
is concerned, has about everything 
a human being can desire. At least 
one-half the residents of Washing- 
ton no doubt can remember, not so 
long ago, a little dark-haired boy 
driving a pony cart about the 
streets of Washington. They also 
recall the fact that, in those days, 
they saw more of Ned McLean than 
they have seen of him since. 

There is not very much in life in 


he was sought as a Gridiron ©Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. the way of prominence for the son 
speaker, and a second time made Clarence J. McLeod, of of a rich man growing into man- 


yi s Detroit, is the youngest 
good. Ashurst was established. cae’ Gee eee 


hood. Like the man who weds the 


This does not mean that he is United States Congress. daughter of a very prominent per- 
a humorist. No, he is a states- He is twenty-five son, he becomes Mr. Dlank's son- 
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in-law. The son of a rich man, or the son of a 
prominent man is often overwhelmed. So it was 
with Ned McLean until the death of his father 
brought him into control of large property inter- 
ests including two newspapers, the Washington 
Post and the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
Then responsibility made him. 
He became editor-publisher of 
two great newspapers. It is easy 
to wreck newspapers as has been 
shown very frequently in the past, 
but Ned McLean improved his 
newspapers, made them more 
influential and more powerful 
than they had been. 

Then came the Presidential 
election of 1920. McLean's inde- 
pendent newspapers supported 
Senator Harding. After the elec- 
tion, it developed that not only 
was McLean politically friendly, 
but that a very warm personal 
friendship had existed between 
the Ohio Senator and the Wash- 
ington editor for several years, 
also that their families had been 
very intimate. The McLeans 
accompanied the Hardings on 
their trip to Texas and Panama, 
Senator and Mrs. Harding made 
the McLean home their home 
during the brief stay in Washington on their 
return from the South. So intimate was this 
friendship that questions began to be asked 
whether McLean was going to get a big position 
under the new administration. 

Then he was appointed chairman of the 
Inauguration Committee and everybody realized 
that all he wanted was recognition. He wanted 
to be something more than John R. McLean's 
son, or Thomas F. Walsh's son-in-law which he 
had been for many years. This chairmanship is 
a wholly honorary position; it is a distinct mark 
of favor conferred by the President-elect; there 
are no emoluments connected with it; in fact, the 
money consideration is apt to be the other way 
and the Chairman no doubt will be expected to 
make up deficits. 

The vast throng of inauguration visitors who 
will see the great display, the wonderful parade, 
and attend the inaugural ball on March 4, 
may or may not realize that the man who planned 
and prepared it all and managed the big affair, 
and whose hands were constantly at the helm, 
was Mr. E. B. McLean the young publisher of 
two great newspapers. 

Mr. McLean, as I have said, is a man made 
by responsibility. 
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King Constantine who re- 

turned to the throne of 

Greece amid great acclaim. 

His first request was for the 

salary he was not paid dur- 
ing his abdication 
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Set Speech Made Sutherland 
BOUT twenty years ago, there came to the 
House of Representatives from the then 
rather new State of Utah, a black-bearded young 
man who answered to the name of George 
Sutherland. He did not remain 


Representatives, and did not 
make a particular dent in that 
body although he made a great 
many warm personal friends. But 
it appears that Utah understood 
what she was about, and sixteen 
years ago George Sutherland was 


A quiet, unassuming gentle- 
man, a man who never seemed to 
push himself forward, it was quite 
a few years before the Senate 
really discovered him. Then it 
happened that in some of the 
debates when great legal questions 
were under consideration that’ 
Sutherland in his quiet, unobtru- 
sive way elucidated a point or 
explained a legal problem in a 
manner which showed that he 
was one of the great lawyers of a 


posed to contain some of the best 
legal minds in the United States. 


so very long in the House f 


elected to the Senate. * 


legislative body which is sup- 


The first time people began to notice that Suther- 


land was something out of the ordinary was 
when he made a set speech—a carefully prepared 
speech on some subject that is either read or 
delivered. - 

On that occasion the best lawyers of the Senate 
gathered around himand listened attentively to the 
very end. It became known that Utah had sent 
a profound lawyer to the United States Senate. 

Sutherland was one of the unfortunate victims’ 
of the Democratic anti-war cyclone that swept 
over the western country in 1916. But he was 
not wholly engulfed and continued to remain in 
the public eye to a considerable extent. He was 
in great demand as a law lecturer and has been 
constantly engaged by the Columbia University 
in New York as an expounder of certain phases 
of the law. He has also continued his interest in 
politics, and became very prominent, in 1920, as 
one of the men whom Senator Harding trusted 
most and who was one of the chief advisors of the 
Republican candidate in regard to his speeches 
and policies. After the election, there was 
scarcely a position of prominence in the gift of the 
new administration requiring sound judgment 
and legal ability for which George Sutherland 
has not been mentioned. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 


It is an interesting fact that in a number of 
sparsely settled Western States, there has been 
developed a number of wonderfully brainy men, 
men competent, for any position in the gift of the 
government, men who would have been con- 
sidered presidential timber if they had been resi- 
dents of anv of the b'g States east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Goerge Sutherland is one of those 
men. s 


Cares for the Largest Acreage 
TEPHEN T. MATHER is the Director of 
National Parks. Taking care of and de- 
veloping these great wonders of America has 
become a life vork with Mather. He holds an 
official position, bui that does not begin to 
cover all his duties. He devotes his life and 
his private fortune to building up and de- 
veloping the parks and to improving them, 
making them more and more attractive to 
the American people. 

See America First,“ became a slogan a few 
years ago. It was taken up by Franklin K. Lane, 
who used it in connection with the wonders of the 
West, which are mostly contained in the great 
system of parks that have been segregated from 
the public domain and kept as national treasures 
in spite of the money-grabbing propensity of 
many people who would utilize them for private 
gain. 

A quarter of a century ago, Stephen T. Mather 
Was a newspaper man working on the New York 
Sur. Opportunity came his way and he went 
West and made a fortune. The 
Great West inspired him and 
particularly the parks that had 
been set apart on account of 
their wonderful picturesque 
beauty and magnificent grand- 
eur. Mather began devoting 
his entire time to parks and, 
also, a large portion of his in- 
come. He has built club houses 
im the national parks for the 
rangers and men who guard 
those regions, so as to make life 
more attractive to them and so 
that good men will remain in the 
park service. 

The national parks are a 
hobby with Mather. He docs 
not know which one he likes the 
best, although the Yellowstone 

with its wonders and the Glacier 
Park in Montana with its pic- 
turesque wildness are almost 
equally attractive to him. 

But all the parks receive his 
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attention and he has done everything in his 
power to encourage people in this country to 
visit this wonderful region and to see that the 
United States has more and better picturesque 
scenery, superb natural grandeur than any other 
part of the world's surface. 


Why Nugent Was Confirmed 


OHN F. NUGENT of Idaho, is in a class by 
himself. He is the only man out of about 
20,000 appointed by President Wilson in the 

past six months, who has been confirmed by the 
United States Senate. There may be a few 
others who will receive this distinct mark of favor 
by the end of the session, but at this writing 
Nugent is the only man to be so honored. This 
distinction by confirmation is due to the fact 
that Nugent was a United States Senator at the 
time of his appointment—a member of the 
lodge, so to speak. The Senate had practically 
resolved not to confirm any of President Wilson's 
appointments, but it had to make an exception 
when one of its own members received an ap- 
pointment. 

Nugent is a man of the West—a native of 
Oregon. It is becoming more common now for 
men to come to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives who were born beyond the Great 
Divide. A few years ago it was very rare indeed 
to find in cither the House or Senate a man from 
the Pacific Coast or the Rocky Mountain region, 
who was a native of that section. 

Nugent first came to the Senate on an appoint- 
ment of the Democratic Gov- 
ernor of Idaho, the governor 
having been carried into office 
on the western Democratic wave 
of 1916. In 1918, even when the 
pendulum had begun to swing 
toward the Republican side, 
Nugent was elected to the 
Senate although everything in 
Idaho went Republican. This 
was quite a compliment and an 
evidence of his popularity, al- 
though he had been the Demo- 
cratic manager in the State for 
many years. 

There was a very warm per- 
sonal friendship between Sena- 
tor Borah, Republican, and 
Senator Nugent Democrat. It 
was Borah who moved the con- 
firmation of Nugent, thus break- 
ing the record which the Repub- 
licans had intended to make in 
regard to confirming Wilsen’s 


appointments. This friendship 
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between Borah and Nugent has been maintained 
notwithstanding they differ radically in party 
politics and that Nugent clung steadfastly to the 
League of Nations although urged by Borah to 
take a different course. 

Nugent’s steadfastness for the administration 
no doubt won him the appointment on the Federal 
Trade Commission, and Borah’s personal friend- 
ship secured for him confirmation, although the 
general policy of the Republicans was to hold up 
all appointments made during the short session 
of Congress. 


The President-elect’s ‘‘Master Minds“ 


EFORE President-elect Harding started 
on his southern trip, last fall, it was an- 
nounced by Harry N. Daugherty, his pre-con- 


More Man 


Toba all up-to-date executives are pleading not 
for men—but for more man, more manliness, more 

manhood. More of that indefinable foree which acts 
directly by its very presence, which commands atten- 
tion, inspires confidence and creates the desire to be 
dealt with. 

We are born believers in this type of man. 

To see him is to believe in him. 

And the secret of our belief in him is his own belief in 
himself. on ae 


Poise 
By Dr. Frank Crane (Copyrighted) 


AKE that one word, Poise. Think of it, hold it. 
Do you not love it? 

Does it not call up a picture of the calm and tranquil 
Sage, sitting high above the turmoil of men, having 
blessedness, which is greater than happiness; having 
Peace, which is better than triumph; having Under- 
standing, which is better than Belief; having Judgment, 
because he Understands; Understanding all because he 
Sees all; Seeing all, because he has found God in His 
world, and his soul sits at the feet of the Things that Are, 
and from Fact comes Wisdom! 
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He Thought He Stopped the Paper 


AS acquaintance met Horace Greeley, one day, and 
said: “Mr. Greeley, I've stopped your paper.” 

“Have you?” said the editor; well, that's too bad,” 
and he went his way. 

_ The next morning Mr. Greeley met his subscriber 
again, and said: “I thought you had stopped the 
` Tribune?” 

“So I did.” 

“Then there must be some mistake,” said Mr. 
Greeley, “for I just came from the office and the presses 
were running, the clerks were as busy as ever, the com- 
positors were hard at work, and the business was going 
on the same as yesterday and the day before.” 
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vention manager—and Daugherty is very close 
to Mr. Harding—that ten Republicans and three 
Democrats, “representing every shade of opinion 
on the Peace Treaty and the League of Nations,” 
had been invited to attend conferences at which 
these and other subjects of national and inter- 
national interest would be discussed. Reproduc- 
tions of the photographs of the thirteen men to 
whom this distinction has come are on page 74, 
facing this article. As the three Democrats in this 
list are of unusual interest, our readers may want 
to know why they were chosen. Perhaps I can 
enlighten them so far as the League of Nations is 
concerned: Senator Reed was the League's bitter 
opponent; Senator Shields advocated reserva- 
tions; Senator Pomerene followed President 
Wilson's ideas. 


“Oh!” ejaculated the subscriber, “I didn't mean that 
I had stopped the paper; I stopped only my copy of it, 
because I didn't like your editorials.” 

Pshaw!“ retorted Mr. Greeley. “It wasn't worth 
taking up my time to tell me such a trifle as that. My 
dear sir, if you expect to control the utterance of the 
Tribune by the purchase of one copy a day, or if you 
think to find any newspaper or magazine worth reading 
that will never express convictions at right angles with 
your own, you are doomed to disappointment.” 
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To My Son 
(Selected) 


De you know that your soul is of my soul such part 
That you seem to be fiber and core of my heart? 

None other can pain me as you, dear, can do; 

None other can please me or praise me as you. 


Remember, the world will be quick with its blame 
If shadow or stain ever darken your name; 

“Like mother, like son,” is a saying so true: 

The world will judge largely of mother by you. 


Be this, then, your task, if task it shall be, 

To force this proud world to do homage to me. 

Be sure it will say, when its verdict you've won, 

“She reaps as she sowed. Lo, this man is her son!“ 
so % —Your Mother. 


Don'ts for the Canvasser 
By Morris Raynor 


ON’T pay the least attention to hard times, poor 
crops, etc. 
Don’t wander over your field aimlessly. 
Don't canvass too much with your legs—use your 
brains. 
Don't get discouraged at trifles. 
Don’t think you have the worst field on earth. 
Don't be a bad-weather agent. 
Don't be a kicker. 


“How Do Y’ Get That Way?” 


A Story that Shows You, in a Humorous 
Way, How Not To Be Foolish 


By OLIN LYMAN 


Author of ‘‘Efficiency-Fuss,’’ The Voice that Won, and other stories 


Illustrated by John R. Neill 


SYNOPSIS OF PART I 


S ALMON PROUT, assistant chief clerk of the River- 
ton Cotton Mill, is—toell, he thinks a great deal of 
S. Almon Prout. In fact, he is so blind to his own 
faults and to other people's virtues that his horizon is a 
constant sunrise of Prouts. He has decided to marry 
Mabel Talmadge, private secretary to the president of 
the Riverton Cotton Mill; but Mabel is not aware of 
Prot n deermination. Prouf's egoism amuses Mabel. 


PART II 


ALMON PROUT gaped and his eyes 
e goggled i in the moonlight. They bore a 
book of almost ludicrous dismay. 

A house of cards, which he had been building 
for three weeks, now came tumbling about his 
prominent ears. A chaos of thought, or frag- 
mente of reflection, rioted through his brain. 
Why, be had not thought of anyone save him- 
self in Pringle’s shoes, since he had learned that 
Sam was about to leave. Civil service idea— 
that had been always the way. A man left; 
those below stepped up; another youth came 
from the waiting list comprised of fledgelings 


She is interested in Aleck Granger, a young man mis- 


placed in Proui's department, chafing against the deadly 


routine of his work. Attending a dance with Prout, 
Mabel suavely inreigles him to talk of Granger. Glibly 
he betrays the younger man's shortcomings. Mabel 
then informs Prout that the chief clerk is resigning and 
that Aleck Granger stands in line for promotion instead 
of Prout. 


her with awkward rudeness just before. She 
spoke fast, with intense earnestness. 
“You're the man for Pringle’s shoes 
“Granger!” he exclaimed, bewildered. 
he doesn’t like the work 
In her eagerness she seized his coat lapel, 
grasped it with savagery. In tense moments 
this quiet girl could be more like her auburn 


* 


“And 


ir. 
“Perhaps Swinley has some idea that promo- 
tion might stir him,” she told him meaningly. 


Now you wouldn't want him in that place, and 
I wouldn't, either!” 

“Then you're for——” 

“For you, of course! 


m 


3 Ws “Thank ya!” he blurted, gratified. “But just 
His pale eyes what did Swinley say about W — 
28 i a — you It would 
8 not be ethical.” 
what?’’ he i But you 
ehoked. just told 
She stopped i 
abruptly, fac- What you 
ing him. They already knew— 
were alone at and a little bit 
the foot of the more.“ ; 
hill. There were s Aga in he 
vengeful sparks as flushed. How d 
e Tah “Young man, let me tell y’ something!” he exploded. “Personally ya orie 
madge’s eyes, 1 don't like ya. I never did. I like ya less every minute. But 8 
as when Grang- you're a born head clerk, and I need ya.” I sensed it 
e had treated somehow.’ 
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Now she smiled. “You know almost every- 
thing that goes on here.“ 

“So do you!’ he countered. 
gift—what d' ya call it 

“Intuition?” she laughed. Then she grew 
more serious. Footsteps were approaching them, 
coming down the hill. They walked together 
toward her home on the side street, talking earn- 
estly. 

Finally he stood at the steps of her veranda, 
looking up at her, listening to her parting words. 

“Remember! You don’t want Granger step- 
ping ahead of you. He's a queer, secretive fel- 
low.“ Her glance hardened in calculation. 
“Take a different tack toward him; you can 
manage it. Gain his confidence. Of course, he 
doesn’t know of Pringle’s leaving; nobody does 
but you and me—with the exception of Mr. 
Swinley and Pringle himself, of course. Mr. 
Swinley wanted it kept quiet; you know his 
peculiarity. 

Now you and I know that Granger is not the 
man for the job 

“My job!” cut in S. Almon acridly. 

“Yes, and remember that! Find out about 
Granger; cultivate him; draw him out. It won’t 
take you long to demonstrate that he isn’t the 
man, I’ll wager! And then report to me; give 
me all the bulletins on him you can, within the 
next few days, and we'll conspire further.“ 

“TIl go ya!“ assured S. Almon, with vindictive 
earnestness. She entered her home. He sought 
his own dwelling, a few blocks distant. He was 
elated. 


“That female 


E lighted the gas in his room, which pre- 
sented the usual jumble of photographs, 
pennants, pewter steins and the like, dear to the 
hearts of young men. He seated himself before 
the lid of an old-fashioned Prout heirloom desk 
and sought the red-covered diary in which he 
kept a daily record of his doings. Because the 
hour was late, and he had to be on the job the 
next morning, his entry was shorter than usual. 
It ran: 
Tuesday, June 29, 1920. 
Got up. Shaved. Must get some new blades. My 
crown’s working loose. More coin for the dentist. 
Costs to live these days. Ma gets too much starch in 


my shirts. I've told her enough. Worked as usual. 


Took M — to grove dance. She told me G—— 
might have a look-in with me on Sam Pringle’s job. 
Who does G—— think he is? How did he get that 
way? I came to agreement with M—— about G—. 
She’s sore at him for something. I wonder what. 
How did she guess I knew about Sam leaving? She’s 
a wizard. She stands in with old man S—— better 
than anybody else. And she’s for me so I’m all right. 
PI cultivate G— like she says, and then— And 


. 


when M—— is married to me she'll find out a thing o 
two, leave it to me. She's too independent in her ways, 
There will be one boss and it won't be her. I'll go to bed 


now. 


He looked the entry over critically, done in 
his neat, small, exact hand, the typical clerk's 
“fist.” He viewed with distaste one oversight. 
He had inadvertently spelled out one name 
twice; first as Sam Pringle,“ next as “Sam.” 
So, with ivory-handled ‘“‘scratcher’” he obliter- 
ated them and penned, instead, “S——P——” 
and . 

He always diaried names in this way. The 
device partook of a certain essence of secrecy, 
gratifying an obscure instinct of furtiveness in 
his composition. He was never wholly frank 
even with himself in his diary that was kept 
jealously under Jock and key. 

He replaced the red-covered book in its com- 
partment and secured it. He removed his cloth- 
ing and donned a pair of sadly worn pajamas 
which he had refused to throw away—yet. No 
body would ever see em except himself. 

Before long he was audibly sleeping. Snoring 
was the most candid thing he did. 


ALMON PROUT was as good as his 
e word. Why. not? Self. interest stood at 
his elbow prodding him. 

And, abetted by a petty craftiness, he did it 
well, nor did he make the mistake of plunging 
like a diver into new waters. Instead, he tested 
them with care. He waded out by degrees. 

The first day he merely forebore to criticize 
Granger. The big, slow, rather dreamy fellow 
chanced to think upon this absence of nagging, 
along in the afternoon, and was mildly surprised. 
The next morning he was frankly amazed. The 
bony chief’s assistant had given him a slight 
smile of welcome as the force trooped in at eight 
o'clock. 

It was not till the third day that Prout ap- 
proached him, during the morning. He braced 
himself for some criticism, though he could not 
think what it might be. The work had been. 
going smoothly for several days. He hated the 
routine; despised it like poison; but it was his 
work and he had tried to do it. What was the 
trouble now? 

To his incredulous relief there was no trouble. 
Prout just “passed the time o' day” for a few 
moments, and returned to his own desk. For 
the rest of the day Granger cast occasional 
glances of doubtful wonder in his direction. 


The next day, Prout asked him out to lunch.. 


Granger somewhat reluctantly accepted. . 
did not like S. Almon. 
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Few people did, but Prout, when it suited him 
to exercise it, possessed the stealthy knack of 
making folk forget that they did not like him. 
He found little at the first luncheon. But the 
next day, when he again invited Granger out, 
and Aleck accepted upon the condition that this 
time he pay the bill, his skilled probe worked. 

For the progress of the meal, Granger did the 
talking, forgetting even Prout in his earnestness, 
and S. Almon listened, murmuring an occasional 
polite affirmative which the sparkles of triumph 
in his crafty eyes belied! 

That was the end of the luncheons together. 
Prout, while forbearing to further criticize 
Granger—he had said some things to him about 
the improvement in his work that would render 
such a course rather absurd—abruptly ceased 
to seek his society. And 
while Granger rather 
wondered at this, he was 
also relieved. For, de- 
spite his efforts to do so, 
he could not bring him- 
self to like Prout. 

The evening of the 
day of that second 
luncheon, Prout ob- 
tained her permission to 
callon Mabel. He bub- 
bled his information, 
while they sat together 
in the veranda. 

“Oh, I drew him out!” 
he concluded, with sav- 
age fervor. “Didn't I 


natural cunning whispered to S. Almon that a 
girl of her type would be better not approached 
upon the subject of a matrimonial engagement 
while she was so deeply interested in another 
man, even if that interest be baleful. 

Time enough to propose after he had been 
made chief clerk, with its added two hundred 
and fifty dollars a year to the forty-dollar weekly 
pay-envelope which Prout was now receiving. 

After she had gone indoors and to her room, 
and Prout was walking homeward with exulta- 
tion in his spirit, Mabel sat by the window for a 
while and gazed into the night. Then, with 
compressed lips and fire in her eyes, she reached 
for paper, pen and envelope. 

A little later she walked to the United States 
mail-box on the corner with a note which she 
posted with unfaltering 
hand. She returned to 
the house with a trem- 
bling at the corners of 
her lips. It was not 
grief; it was-a satirical 
smile. And when she fell 
asleep, a little later, it 
was still there. 

Meanwhile, S. Almon 
Prout, in slipshod pa- 
jamas and rundown slip- 
pers, was in his room, 
making the final entry 
for that day’s doings in 
his beloved diary. 

Thered-covered book, 
for the past few days, 


tell ya I would? Crazy “Got up. Shaved. Must get some new blades. was replete with furtive 
dreamer! Didn’t I tell My crown’s working loose. More coin for the confidences regarding 


ya his heart wasn’t in his 


dentist. Costs to live these days. Ma gets too 
much starch in my shirts. 


P—, * aaa 


I’ve told her enough. 


work? He's got a fine Worked as usual. Took M—— to grove dance. 8—— and himself. 


chance to nose me out She told me GQ——” 
for Pringle’s job, hasn't 

he, with his mind off 

at a tangent like that? Why, he told me him- 
self that was his trouble in business hours; he 
got to dreaming! He's got a fine chance to beat 
me to Pringle's chair!“ 

Her eyes shot malicious sparkles. “He has 
no chance at all!“ she summed up succinctly. 
“Just as I thought!” 

And you're glad of it!“ 

“Yes, I'm glad.“ 


E felt an impulse to make that delayed pro- 

posal of marriage. Caution restrained 

him. Her mind was now too full of Granger, 
against whom she had suddenly conceived per- 
plexing resentment that night of the grove dance. 
Her sex was prone to such whims. And his 


This final paragraph 
which he was writing 
boded no good to the 

fortunes of G—— when S. A—— P—— should 
have attained to S—m Pr——’s shoes. 


HE days fled, bringing developments. The 

night following Prout’s report to Mabel 
brought Granger, wondering, to her home, in 
response to the invitation in the note which she 
had posted. 

He was there perhaps an hour. He listened 
to some plain truths, even though politely 
spoken, regarding his general crudity and spe- 
cific lacks which in the end it would be good for 
him to know. He departed hot to the ears, a 
prey to mingled feelings. 

A short and snappy interview with Swinley, 
the big boss himself, followed the next day. 
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There Granger was informed that he had been 
wasting his time. He listened to a short and 
savage homily regarding his future course in 
life. He came out of the den,“ leaving the old 
lion raging. And he wore the serious look that 
a young man wears who has just weathered a 
blessing in disguise. 

Thrilled with curiosity, S. Almon Prout 
stealthily watched him approach his desk and 
mechanically resume his task. What had hap- 
pened in the boss’s den? At closing time he re- 
ceived another pleasant shock. Granger walked 
out carrying his personal belongings and leaving 
the key of his desk on the top! 

A messenger from the “old man's“ office just 
then came to him with a note. He tore it open 
with trembling fingers. It curtly informed him 
—Pringle being absent that day—that Granger 
was leaving that day, with an order for a fort- 
night’s pay from the cashier, and that a man 
from the waiting list would be on the next morn- 
ing. Prout was to break him in. The note was 
signed by Swinley. 

A swift flare of fear cut across Prout’s exulta- 
tion. Here was a sample of that girl’s power! 
Wow! How she stood in with the old man! 
Granger—why, S. Almon himself had not re- 
cently thought of firing him. Of late, he hadn't 
had the excuse, for the fellow’s work had become 
satisfactory. Doggedly Granger had attacked 
his dilemma and conquered it. But somehow, 
that girl had got Swinley to throw him out, to 
satisfy her grudge against him! 

Prout turned cold. Lucky she was on his 
side! But—when they were married he would 
tame her. He would! Pretty cold-blooded 
thing to do, firing the poor devil. With a glow 
of virtuous indignation he forgot momentarily 
his own plans for the balking of Granger’s prog- 
ress, as far as he dared. 

He called up Mabel that evening, desiring to 
come over and learn the “inside dope,“ if pos- 
sible. She returned word she was engaged, and 
he learned the next day that she had started on 
her annual vacation, with her mother. 

A week wore on, with Prout on pins and 
needles. Surely, with everything apparently in 
the clear, nothing could go wrong now, and he 
was all fixed for Pringle’s shoes. ~ 

At the week-end his suspense had become 
agony. The news that Pringle was leaving had 
leaked out, as news will, and rumor said it would 
be even earlier than Prout had expected. 

That Saturday noon—the office and plant of 
the Riverton Mills had a Saturday half-holiday 
the year round—‘“old man” Swinley, who had 
been all week in a vile humor because he had to 
have a substitute secretary in Mabel’s place, 


stormed out and jumped into his automobile to 
whang out his ruffled spirits on the golf links, 
The timid, little, blonde “secretary” brought a 
note to Prout. It had been Swinley’s last dic- 
tation for the day. 

While the secretary,“ with a sigh of relief, 
departed to pin on her hat and wish that another 
week would not elapse before Mabel would be 
back, Prout's goggling eyes swam with triumph 
as they surveyed the few curt lines of the note. 

Taciturn old Pringle had not been around for 
two days. It appeared chat he had already left 
for California, without any good-byes. That 
would be like him, too! 

And Prout—Prout was chief clerk, at the two 
hundred and fifty dollars additional per year! 
Bill Martin was to be made assistant chief clerk. 
Another man from the waiting list would come 
on Monday to complete the mill production 
record force, of which Prout was now boss. 

The diary that night abounded with superla- 
tives and the first person, singular. 


HE following Monday morning, Edward 

Swinley, general manager, was in humor 
even viler than during the preceding week. The 
reason was that Mabel, who understood him, had 
another week away. The little substitute was 
kept flurried all morning. However, she would 
be comforted on the next pay day. She was 
destined to find a neat little raise in pay in her 
envelope. Old man Swinley was always that 
way—afterward—when he realized he might 
have been “‘a little rough.” 

Prout did not venture to ask for an audience 
during the morning. He knew the rush was 
always fiercest then. But after luncheon he 
sent in his name. He was welling with grati- 
tude—and, too, he thought, perhaps, he could 
find out something. 

He was somewhat taken aback by the appari- 
tion which glowered at him from across the flat 
mahogany desk. Swinley’s gray hair stuck up 
like the wiry upholstery of a fighting stevedore. 
The choleric eyes behind thick glasses were twin 
points of menacing light. The moustache bris- 
tled like a walrus’s. The cheeks were two cher- 
ries. But the face wholly lacked the benevolence 
of old Saint Nick’s. 

“Well, Prout?“ yapped Swinley, darting a 
glance at the clock. 

„Why,“ stumbled S. Almon, he had never 
been in close touch with “the old man;“ “I 
merely wished to thank ya for the preferment 


J isn’t necessary!“ 
„Well,“ Prout somehow carried through, bis 
(Continued on page 148) 
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t HERE'S no time for sympathy or senti- 
ment. You’ve got to tear down and 
destroy everybody and everything that 

gets in your way. You've got to get so you can 

look a man straight in the eye and take his last 
two dollars, even if you know he’s going to starve 
to death. If all the widows and orphans in the 
world were standing in a row all crying for bread, 

I'd first see that my own larder was full. That's 

the kind of a world we live in!” 

“Shocking!” you exclaim. ‘What a brute!” 
But do you know that those brutal sentiments, 
uttered by one of the leading characters in The 
Meanest Man in the World,“ George M. Cohan's 
new play, now being produced in New York, are 
hardly strong enough to picture the almost uni- 
versal spirit of greed which holds America in its 
grip to-day? 


E have reacted to the great wave of 
WW ieina which swept over us when we 
entered the World War, and for a time trans- 
formed us into “saviors of humanity.” The 
glow of brotherhood has faded from our hearts, 
leaving us cold and dead to everything outside 
of our own personal interests. We are wallow- 
ing in a wave of materialism, of individual greed 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Cartoon by Gordon Ross 


and selfishness, that threatens to overwhelm us. 
Insatiate Greed, like a great Caliban, hogs its 
way through the land, gouging, profiteering, 
fighting, snarling, trampling upon everything 
that stands in its way. e 

In times of great stress or panic, of danger or 
emotional excitement, the divinest as well as the 
most devilish traits of men come to the front. 
When greed gets hold of a man, it swallows up 
all that is divine in him and makes him lower 
than the beast. 


EAD Horse Gulch, on the ołd trail of the 

Yukon Pass in Alaska, which I visited a 

few years ago, is a tragic monument to the be- 
deviling influence of greed on man. 

After the discovery of gold in Alaska, there 
was a rush of men from all quarters. Excite- 
ment ran so high and men were so crazy to reach 
the gold region that—after they had urged the 
horses carrying their heavy packs as far into the 
mountain below the Yukon River as it was pos- 
sible for them to go—they abandoned some four 
thousand of them in this desolate region, leaving 
them to perish of starvation and cold. A few 
years later it was possible to cross this ravine— 
so appropriately named Dead Horse Gulch—on 
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the skeletons of those poor animals which had 
served their masters so faithfully, but were ruth- 
lessly sacrificed to their greed when they could 
no longer serve them. Nor was this the worst 
of man's brutal greed. After the dumb animals 
had been abandoned, the weaker men and those 
who had fallen ill, who could not keep up with 
the others, were left behind to die unattended. 
Nobody would remain with them! 


T seems incredible that such things could 
happen in civil- 
ized times in a Chris- 
tian land. But even 
worse things are hap- 
pening among us every 
day. They are worse 
because they are more 
deliberate, more cold- 
blooded and more cal- 
culating. There is no 
excuse of a wave of ex- 
citement, a delirious 
gold craze, to carry us 
off our feet and make 
us forget our human- 
ity. This cold-blooded 
greed and selfishness 
pervades every phase 
of our life to-day. 

I know prosperous 
men who never lose a 
chance to take advan- 
tage of the necessity 
of others, who will 
drive a hard bargain 
with even a friend who 
is down and out, buy- 
ing out his business, 
perhaps, for a song because the man has no other 
chance but to sell. These men would see a 
friend go to the poorhouse rather than advance 
a little loan that would tide him over a crisis and 
put him on his feet again. Their motto is, “Do 
the other fellow before he has a chance to 
do you.” 


E see the same spirit of greed and selfish- 
WI wherever there are crowds of men 
on our city streets, where they elbow and jostle 
and almost knock one another down in their 
haste to get ahead: on the platforms of subway 
and elevated trains, where men crowd and fight 
like beasts, pushing aside, even throwing down 
and trampling on those weaker than themselves. 
Only recently a young woman was crowded off a 
platform in New York City, and both her legs 
were cut off. On the elevated and subway trains 


I WILL BE 


long, 


wrong, 
What matters if my 
smart? 


my heart. 


For I am in the 
share, 


goal— 
And my reward? | 
quered SOUL! 


By Maude Gordon-Roby 
WILL, I WILL BE STRONG! 

And I will sing my song! 
What matters if the day be dull or 


What matters any seeming 


There’s no such word as FAIL within 


I WILL, I WILL BE STRONG! 
And I will sing my song! 


To ease a load o- heavy burden bear, 
To climb the mountains even to my 


SUCCESS 


men make a dash for the seats, and leave women, 
often much older than themselves, standing all 
around them. I have seen men crowd in and 
take seats, leaving a poor young mother with a 
baby in her arms standing in front of them. I 
have seen rows of husky men seated in street cars 
and subway trains who would hide behind their 
newspapers or look the other way while poor 
tired women, old enough to be their mothers. 
were hanging on to straps. Those brutes got 
the seats because they were stronger and could 
crowd a little harder 
than the women and 
STRONG! so got there first. 
HERE is no other 
one thing which 
will so quickly trans- 
form a human being 
into a repulsive brute 
as selfishness, the in- 
dulgence of a grasp- 
ing. greedy disposition. 
It blights, strangles 
all the qualities that 
makeareal man. Just 
look at a thoroughly 
greedy, selfish person, 
and see the animalism 
standing out all over 
him. The brute peeps 
from his eyes, looks 
out of his countenance, 


ill or 


feet grown weary, 


world to do my 


stamps his manners, 
z says as plainly as 
Mine own uncon- words that all he 


thinks of is himself, his 
own comfort, his own 
interest; that he is 
just a grabber, elbowing his way through life, 
always thinking how he can get something away 
from somebody else. 

Instead of ever thinking how he can serve 
others he is always trying to get others to serve 
him. Instead of the Golden Rule, “Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you.” 
his rule of conduct is, ‘‘Every one for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost.” His model is the 
brute which crowds the other brute out of the 
trough and gets all the best feed for himself. 
The hog does not care for other hogs at all, has 
no regard for their rights. It will crowd even 
its own offspring out of the trough, will bite and 
fight them away until he gets all he wants for 
himself. 

I have seen this human hog, in buffet restau- 
rants, stand before a pile of sandwiches which; 
patrons were requested not to handle and paw 
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through the whole pile if he saw one at the bot- 
tom that seemed a little bit thicker than those 
above. We have all seen him in the home, tak- 
ing the most comfortable seat, the choicest tit- 
bits at the table, the most luscious bit of fruit, 
the very best of everything without thought of 
anyone but himself. This hog is found in every 
sort of home, from the mansion to the hovel. 


ELFISHNESS and greed are not the mo- 
nopoly of the rich. They are not confined 
to the grasping contractor, who deprives thou- 
sands of poor people of homes because he must 
“corner” building materials in order to add to 
his already bloated profits; nor to the greedy 
coal baron, the dishonest manufacturer, the 
profiteering landlord, the big corporations, the 
great merchants. Petty profiteering has be- 
come general. The greed of the little store- 
keeper, of the delicatessen shops, of the peddlers, 
of the children in school, of people in all walks of 
life, is appalling. 

In fact, greed is the great American curse, and 
every year it is growing more and more hideous 
in its naked unashamedness. Everywhere we 
see the greedy grinding and crushing underfoot 
of those who are weaker than themselves, tram- 
pling on the poor and helpless in their mad mania 
to get more. 

The greedy man becomes so obsessed with the 
idea of getting, getting—grabbing everything 
himself—that he forgets how to give. His thirst 
for possession is not quenched by possessidn. 
Like the tiger whose thirst for blood is not satis- 


fied even when satiated with slaughter, the 
greedy man is never satisfied. He strives to 
swell his thousand acres to two thousand; his 
million dollars to ten million, and when he has 
succeeded he has only grown ten times greedier 
than he was before. He separates himself from 
his kind by his penuriousness. He does not 
make friends because he is not friendly; he is 
too grasping and selfish to attract any man. All 
he has learned to do is to grab and accumulate, 
and he goes on accumulating until a day comes 
when his outstretched, grasping hand falls sud- 
denly cold. Death has claimed him. He goes 
out of life a new Dives, taking nothing with him, 
and lifting up his eyes sees the unhelped, un- 
pitied beggars, whom he had spurned in his life- 
time, happy and comfortable, while he is empty 
and miserable. 


RE you greedy? Will you live and die 
like that? 

Our prosperity is greater than that of any 
nation on earth, to-day; our progress in the 
material arts and sciences is without parallel; 
but along with our marvelous advance in wealth 
and commerce, in all material lines, the spirit 
of greed, both individual and national, has grown 
to such frightful proportions, that, if unchecked, 
it will sap the very foundations of American life. 

The one lesson that we Americans need to 
learn above all others is, that unless our spiritual 
development keeps pace with our intellectual and 
material progress. we cannot continue to hold our 
position as a leader of the higher civilization. 


FAILURE’S COMPENSATION 
By Strickland Gillilan 


FAIL sometimes at something that 
I try. 
And does this break the struggling 
heart of me? 
Beside life's roadway do I sit and cry? 
No, I am glad as any soul can be! 


ESPITE my failure? No, because 
of it! 
For should I cringe supinely in a 
g oove, 
Success might crown my labor, every 
whit. 
Perhaps no effort should a failure 
prove. 


LOVE my failures—not because I 
lack 


The proud man’s yearning to achieve 


success; 
But that they prove I have not lost 
the knack 
Of “trying things — a steadfast 
youthfulness! 


Y failures—they shall not be 
failures long!— 
Proclaim to me convincingly that I 
Know yet the urge of youthtime, 
dauntless, strong; 
That wider fieldsI’ll conquer, by and by. 


— Uwe 


ALL THERE IS TO LIFE, 
ANYWAY 


By HOMER CROY 


VM tasted defeat till it's habit. 
I've failed till I fail with a grin, 
The top of the wall is a place whence to fall, 
For me, when that high I can win. 
I’ve lost every sort of a contest 
From marbles to love wildly sought, 
And I've only one boast—that I never yet lost 
A battle before it was fought. 


i Me climbed where the climbing was risky, 
I've fallen as hard as they fall, 

With bruises and scratches, a bandage and patches 
I've started again up the wall. 

I've acted the fairly good loser 
In most of the games they have made, 

But I never yet crept to a corner and wept 
Before the last rubber was played. 


VE made a keen playmate of danger, 
I can't say I’m stranger to fear; 
I've known all the thrills and the starts and the chills, 
That come when the Scythe whistles near. 
I know soon or late it will get me 
Perhaps ere I ever climb high 
Yet I find life right now mighty good when I vow 
I'll never say die till I die. 
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Why I Am a Middle-Aged 


Failure 


The Humiliating Confession of a Man Who 
Would Not “Seek One Thing, 


and But One” 


(FOR OBVIOUS REASONS THE AUTHOR’S NAME IS NOT PUBLISHED) 


AM a middle-aged 
I failure. And by that 

I do not mean that 
lam tottering on the 
threshold of the poor- 
house, or that my wife 
and I do not have suf- 
ficient to eat, or that we 
wear actually shabby 
clothes. We manage to 
keep up a decent appear- 
ance—though it is some- 
times a bit of a strain— 
take a little trip once in a 
long while, have some 
good friends with whom 
we have a game of cards 


EDITORS’ NOTE 


FEW of us are frankly willing to 
acknowledge that we are failures— 
even though we realize that many 
years of our lives have been spent in 

various will-o’-the-wisps, in 
never buckling down to the real thing 
for which we were intended until we 
come face to face with the fact that it 
is too late to make good. But the 
author of this article—a man known 
to us, otherwise we would not publish 
his manuscript anonymously—at the 
age of 45, feels that he is a middle-aged 
failure—and he tells just why he thinks 
so. It is a stirring human document 
and, as the author suggests, may prove 
of value in saving young men from 


did not inherit any habits 
of dissipation or sow any 
wild oats in my youth, to 
which I can point as hav- 
ing wrecked my career. 
The essence of my failure 
and the flagrancy of it is 
that with ability enough 
to be a leader in some line 
or other I have simply 
failed to utilize the talents 
that I was given and the 
opportunities that have 
arisen before me. 


Other Men Bluff Their 
Way 


or see a play now and 
then, and are counted fair- 
ly happy by most of the 
people who know us. But, as a matter of fact, 
our modest comfortableness of appearance is 
largely sham. If I were to have an extended ill- 
ness—and it’s just pure luck that I haven’t been 
bedfast in nearly thirty years—all our available 
cash would very quickly melt away, and we would 
be decidedly up against it save for the prob- 
ability that, in an emergency, my wife would un- 
doubtedly do something to replenish the family 
treasury, and do it as well as I, possibly better. 
The only thing she hasn't succeeded in doing up 
to date is to make a success of me; and if she had 
gotten hold of me sooner in life (I was married at 
thifty-four) she would probably have succeeded 
even in that. 

Success and failure, like all other non-substan- 
tial concepts, are only comparative. And here, 
secure behind my anonymity, I am going to say 
things that may appear egotistic, but I know 
them to be true. My failure is the more heinous 
and depressing because I have real ability, more 
than is given to a great many men, and because I 


fooling away their opportunities. 


VERY day I see 

men with far less 
education and, I will add, 
less ability than mine who are receiving—in some 
cases, I should say carning—much more money 
than I am, and are creating a-much greater stir 
in the world. Some of them have that peculiar 
gift for money-making which requires no other 
talents to back it up. Some cf them have the 
knack of advertising themselves, and gain a repu- 
tation greater than they deserve. Some of them 


have stuck to one thing so long that they have 


either gained a real grasp of the subject, or else a 
tradition has grown up that they know all about 
it, and so they are enabled to bluff their way 
through the world, recognized successes. And 
many of them have concentrated thus on one sub- 
ject and capitalized the ability that they have 
until they have become real authorities in their 
sometimes limited spheres, and deserve their suc- 
cess. 

I attribute my failure to grasp success—either 
in finance or in fame—to my poor start in life. 
I got away, as it were, on the wrong foot. And 
when I say this, I lay not one ounce of blame on 
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any one but myself. I was an only child, my 
parents having lost two other sons by death, be- 
fore I was born. Iwas very sickly in early child- 
hood, which influenced the folks to give me rather 
the best of things in general, though I can truth- 
fully assert that I was not “spoiled” as I see 
children being spoiled around me every present 
day and hour. There were rules of conduct and 
standards of morals by which I must regulate my 
daily walk, and which have had their influence 
upon my whole life. I grew up with a real re- 
spect for my parents—as did most youngsters 
then—and thanks to their sane, well-balanced 
training, also with a wholesome horror of vice. 
But I grew up with no serious thought whatso- 
ever for my future. My ideas as to how I ex- 
pected to win success or to sustain life and in 
what field I expected to operate were vague and 
formless. 

My childhood ambitions as to a life station were 
no more nonsensical, I believe, than those of many 
other youngsters who afterwards became success- 
ful men, and I am not ashamed of the fact that one 
of them was a desire to be a clown in a circus. I 
was an omnivorous reader, and used to lie flat on 
my stomach with chin on hands, for hours at a 
time, devouring any book I could get hold of, but 
preferably history, fiction, and travel. As I 
passed into my teens I began to harbor ambitions 
to write hooks like those I had been reading: but, 
in between times, I had visions of being a railroad 
man—becoming president of a road in a few 
short years; also of becoming the world’s greatest 
actor. 


The Author’s Accomplishments at 18 


Y first literary scribblings were flagrant 
copyings of the style and the general 
trend of articles and stories that I liked especially 
well. I kept these efforts to myself, being very 
modest, even shy, as to my own accomplishments. 
Such stirrings of the literary spirit did not last 
long, but would be replaced every few days by 
the fad for being a railroad executive and plan- 
“ning numberless miles of new track across the 
country between points which I thought required 
closer relationship or better service. I used to 
make maps with perfect networks of new lines 
which I pieced out here and there by taking over 
small railroads actually in existence, after the 
manner of real rail magnates. 
I should have settled right then upon one of 
these two vocations, and worked hard and stead- 
ily towards a definite goal. I believe that, had I 


started early, I might have developed myself into 
a writer of some consequence, And as for rail- 
roads, my father was a railroad man in a some- 
what humbler capacity than that to which I as- 
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pired, and I fairly grew up with the business. At 
the age of eighteen, I knew more about railroads 
than most men know in their whole lives. I 
could have drawn from memory, maps of most of 
the great railroad systems of the country, and 
told something of the sections which they tra- 
versed. I knew locomotives, cars, terminals, rails, 
bridges—simply by watching them, studying 
them silently, reading about them. 

Any one who reads this may smile if he will, 
but I assert that I predicted the building of 
the famous extension of the Florida East Coast 
Railroad to Key West. I saw the desirability of 
a rail line into Key West for quick connection 
with Cuba, and I knew just little enough of the 
Florida Keys and the waters around them to 
have no appreciation of the dangers and difficul- 
ties of building a series of bridges along them 
into Key West. So I penciled a line down 
through Palm Beach and Miami and along the 
keys, just about where the real line runs now. If 
I had started right then, with a firmly set jaw, 
learning the railroad game, I might have been a 
real executive now—of a small railroad, at least! 


The Wisdom of Owen Meredith 


HARD - HEADED English nobleman 

named Bulwer, who chose to masquerade 
as a poet under the name of “Owen Meredith,” 
once penned a few remarks which were at once 
poetical and practical, and which have risen be- 
fore me in tormenting reiteration every day for 
the past ten or fifteen years. They have been 
quoted often enough, Heaven knows, but they 
ought to be branded, if it were pessible, on the 
brain of every boy in his teens—burned deep inte 
his being, so that he could never forget them. 
Here is one of the greatest bits of poetical wisdom 
of all the ages: 


The man who seeks one thing in life, and but one, 
May hope to achieve it ere that life be done; 

But he who seeks all things, wherever he goes, 
Only reaps from the hopes which around him he sows 
A harvest of barren regrets. 


The last three lines, with startling vividness, 
describe me as I was in my youth. I had no 
more purpose in life than a two-weeks-old puppy. 
As I frivoled along through high school, doing 
my tasks well and creditably, because it was 
comparatively easy for me to do so, I cannot re- 
member that either I or any of my immediate 
chums had in mind any definite point of attack 
on the future. All of these fellows, after the 
close of their school days drifted into business of 
one kind or another, and, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, none of them has made any 
startling success though most of them are in 
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sounder condition financially than I am. And 
yet, in school, I could beat all of them at any 
thing but mathematics. 


The Line of Least Resistance 


HAD the firm belief, all through my younger 

days, that as soon as I had finished high 
school my parents would send me to college. 
Their limited means did not occur to me as a pos- 
sible bar to my ambition; for I had no idea how 
much money was required to carry one through a 
college course, nor had I realized the smallness of 
my family's means. But when I finished high 
school, with an excellent position in my class, I 
found my father financially unable to send me to 
college that fall. He insisted that I find a job 
and work for a year or two, at least, in order to 
help pay for a college course, if I should have one 
at all. Iwas much disap- - 
pointed, but saw nothing 
for it but to acquiesce. 

Following the line of 
least resistance, as I usu- 
ally did, I took the first 
job that came to hand 
which was a clerkship in 
the express office in the 
little town wherewelived. 
The pay was small— 
express companies used 
to under pay their men outrageously—and I used 
to spend the greater part of my salary in clothes 
and good times. I couldn't get used to having 
real money of my own. 

I now had another ambition: to rise to great 
heights in the express business. The nattily 
dressed route-agent who seemed to have nothing 
to do but travel over two or three railroads and 
ask agents how things were getting along, was 
the object of my envy, as were the super inten- 
dents and the still higher officers. I saw myself, 
at some future date, president of the company, 
with an office at 71 Broadway, New York 
City. 

I grumbled at times because I was not con- 
tinuing my studies, pointing out to my family 
how impossible it was for me to make any head- 
way in journalism, or the fine arts, or to become 
the head of any great business, with an education 
still in such an imperfect condition as was mine. 
Finally, at the end of two years, my father de- 
cided to strain a point and enter me at Ellington, 

an excellent little fresh-water college only forty 
miles distant from our home. I myself chose 
Ellington, because several of my friends had gone 
there or were there at the time, and I felt my- 
self already quite in tune with the institution. 
Otherwise I might have insisted upon something 


To-Day and To-morrow 
By Clinton Scollard 
O-DAY is my vital hour 


more distant and more pretentious. Out of two 
years’ work I had saved very little and, after all, 
father had to put up most of the money for my 
expenses. 
And when I got into college, I entered whole- 

heartedly into its joys. I joined a fraternity, 
first thing, although I could not afford to do it. 
But college life at Ellington, in the late nineties 
was comparatively simple. I recall that you 
could get a room in almost any home for $5 a 
month and table board at from $2 to $2.50 a 
week; and, by more careful econcmy at home, 
my folks managed to achieve the fraternity pin 
and the dress suit and the assessments for our 
various parties. I economized, too, as secretly 
as possible, in order that I might keep in the 
swim—not that I had any social ambitions or 
cared in the least for display, but simply that I 
might have a good time. 


College Days Not 
Wasted 


ON’T think that in 
spite of all this ap- 
parent selfishness I didn't 


Under the sweep of the sky; love my father and 
To-morrow I’m but a flower, mother. I did love them 
Or the dust blown by. 


dearly, and, later on in 
years, when I had become 
a little more mature in 
my thought, I worked hard to support them; but 
until after my college days, I seem to have re- 
mained more or less of a child in my lack of ap- 
preciation of money and the labor required to 
procure it. 

To return to my college days. We were a 
jolly bunch at Ellington, though some modern 
students might have thought us decidedly molly- 
coddled. We romped by night as well as by day, 
and harassed the faculty, and all but wrecked the 
college buildings at times; but it was all what you 
might call innocent fun. There were not more 
than a dozen students in college during my four 
years’ career who were supposed to have had 
anything to do with booze in any form, and they 
were regarded as dreadfully wild. There were per- 
haps half a dozen—all “town” students—who, 
it was hinted, might possibly be a little off-color 
as to morals, and they were looked at askance. 
I mention this to show that I did not waste my 
college opportunities because of dissipation or 
vice. On the contrary, I made a good record. 
With the assistance of a memory that has always 
seemed to other people to be rather out of the 
ordinary, I stood pretty high in my classes; and 
this distinction, together with the popularity 
which resulted from my being ready for any 
sort of fun, led to my receiving numerous 
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honors at the hands of my fellow students. 

For one term I was president of the Athletic 
Association—although not much of an athlete 
myself. I held office, most of the time, in a 
literary society; was usually on important com- 
mittees in the fraternity; was associate editor of 
the college magazine, one winter; and editor-in- 
chief, another winter; led the junior class in 
organizing and publishing the first annual ever 
issued by the college, being myself editor-in- 
chief. During my senior year, I was president of 
my fraternity, of my literary society, of the 
senior class, and star in the class-day play. 
Every body predicted for me a brilliant future. 
I myself didn’t see how I could fail. 


Facing the World Helpless 


UT I might have been likened to a race 

horse, so absorbed in gazing delightedly 

up at the excited, colorful throng in the stands,— 

cheering him on and assuring him that he can’t 

lose,— that he is left at the post by the other and 

less showy horses whose chief interest lies in the 
business of winning the race. 

Time and again, when the question of the fu- 
ture was broached by friends, I remarked impor- 
tantly that I was going into journalism. I 
thought I was; by that time I had decided, in the 
few brief moments when I gave the subject any 
thought at all, that writing was my forte. But 
aside from my work on the college publications, I 
made no effort to learn anything about journal- 
ism. At times when I might have been doing so, 
I was too busy playing tennis, or taking part in a 
nocturnal egg-roast in the woods, or romping 
with the girls in the moonlight, or putting live 
stock in the college chapel. I was too much oc- 
cupied with the trivial joys and honors of the 
present to devote a moment's thought to the 
future. Like old Lucius Welwyn, the shabby- 
genteel failure in Ian Hay’s comedy, ““Happy-Go- 
Lucky.“ mine was “a youth hung about with 
golden opportunities, all rejected because of a 
fatuous, childish belief that the supply was in- 
exhaustible.“ 

When I graduated from college, I faced the 
world almost as helpless as a child. It was now 
up to me to make good, and I had given no time 
to learning how. I had no idea how to get into a 
city-newspaper office, and I almost failed to get 
up sufficient nerve to try it. I went home and 
got a job as assistant bookkeeper in a big hard- 
ware and implement house; and for years there- 
after I sat most of the time at a high desk in 
various offices. After the first few months, I 
broke away from the home town and went to a 
neighboring city to take another high-stool job. 
While there, armed with letters of recommenda- 
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tion from the president of my college and three 
other prominent business men of the State, I 
went to two newspaper offices and timidly ap- 
plied for work ; but they, perhaps unfavorably 
impressed by my lack of confidence, said they had 
no vacancies. 

I accepted the dismissal as final, and made no 
further attempt to get into the game until I re- 
moved to another city, four years later, when I 
tried again, but with the same result. I would 
not have known what to do had I gotten into a 
newspaper office, and I was so painfully aware of 
my deficiencies that I had not the courage to put 
up a good argument for myself. 


A Marvelous Memory 


HUS I jogged along from one job to another, 
improving my salary a little, but very slow- 
ly, as the years went by. Having been shooed 
away from the newspapers twice, I simply 
slumped in my attempts to do any writing, and 
didn't touch the craft for years. All the time, I 
might have been shaping, smoothing, polishing 
my style and knocking at the doors of not only 
newspapers but magazines, with a request to let 
me show my wares. But the first fine enthu- 
siasm of youth had been wasted in puppylike 
romping, and in anything but preparation for 
the profession that should have been mine, or for 
any profession; and I was discouraged by the 
fear that the editors who had turned down my 
first feeble requests might have known me a great 
deal better than I knew myself—might have 
recognized me for a failure as soon as they saw me. 
I get pretty low in my mind sometimes when I 
contemplate a quarter of a century and more 
that has been wasted as if it had been but a 
minute in the life of a centenarian—and all be- 
cause, like the overconfident hare, I dozed while 
the sober tortoises were getting under way; and 
when I finally did make an attempt to start, let 
myself be bluffed by an easily superable barrier. 
All this time I have had within me gifts which 
would have fitted me for any one of nnumerable 
varied positions where a wide range of informa- 
tion and a tenacious memory were required, and 
in which the work would have been far more con- 
genial than that which I have been doggedly do- 
ing for more than twenty years. I have studied 
the world’s geography, history, and literature 
until I have them at my fingers’ ends. I know 
something about so many subjects that my 
friends frequently refer disputed questions to me, 
jocosely alluding to me as “the encyclopedia.” 
I can draw a pretty accurate map of the United 
States from memory, locating all the principal 
cities, mountains, rivers and other bodies of 
water. When I travel or draw my finger across 
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the map, I recall historical, industrial, or other 
facts connected with every city and town of any 
size and many villages, most of which I have 
never visited. 

I can recite the names of the king; and queens 
of England from Edward the Confessor down, 
with the dates of their reigns; and I can repeat 
American history as if it were the alphabet. I 
know first editions, incunabula and other rare 
books, though I have never been able to buy 
more than a few—a very few—of the not too ex- 
pensive rarities, and the money I spent for them 
should have gone for necessities or been applied 
on my debts. I have a lot of industrial and 
scientific facts stowed away in my head, too, 
which I can call upon when necessary. 8 

I have never taken a course in memory train - 
ing, but I have a memory almost like those you 
read about in the advertisements. When seme 
one gives me a name and address, or a telephone 
number, I very seldom write it down, but simply 
stow it away on a brain shelf. I can glance ata 
prescription number containing seven figures and 
go down town and tell it to a druggist. I have 
interviewed men for business and other publica- 
tions, and without making a single note have gone 
home and written up their remarks with an ac- 
curacy that has commanded their outspoken 
admiration; and I have added details regarding 
their businesses which I had observed merely in 
passing, and which also brought praise from 
them. 

When I was working in the express office I 
have mentioned, more than twenty-five years 
ago, I learned the names of all the stations on the 
lines of the principal railroad that ran through 
our town, so that I could repeat them forward, 
backward and sideways; and I can do it yet! 
They have stuck to me like glue. 

Frankly, how do you account for the fact that 

a man with my mental equipment has never 
gotten anywhere? There’s only one answer: I 
didn’t start right—I didn't serve the proper ap- 
prenticeship. I didn’t “seek one thing, and but 
one. I am like a man who has always been 
tremendously interested in baseball, and always 
intended learning how to play it, but didn’t begin 
to practice until his joints had begun to stiffen 
and he was developing rheumatism. I have put 
off writing for so long that my brain is awkward 
and clubfooted at it. 


The Old Enthusiasm Returns 


R I am writing at last! I could never 

quite get the old itch out of my system. 
About six years ago, I sent an article to a maga- 
zine and it was accepted. I was at once fired 
with something of the old enthusiasm. I set 


about writing other things; but I stiil lacked con- 
fidence in myself; I knew little about the maga- 
zine market, and long disuse had made my pen 
hand slow and awkward. I shall never quite be 
able to make up for what I have lost in those 
twenty-five wasted years. In that barren quar- 
ter of a century, covering what should have been 
the best years of my life, I might have actually 
mastered, in a considerable degree, the art of 
expressing thought by the written word; I might 
have improved and disciplined my habits of 
thought, and perchance might even have made 
something of a name for myself. . 


Success Late in Life 


UT I have long since passed the time when [ 
might have learned to dash off articles an. l 
stories directly on the typewriter. I must now 
write them out laboriously in pencil, then re- 
write, prune, patch, rearrange, and finally write 
out on the machine; and then, perhaps. tear up a 
page here and there and write it agaiu. Further- 
more, my employment during the day leaves me 
only evenings and holidays in which to write; 
and often my brain is too tired from the daily 
attrition of an uncongenial job to function in a 
productive way. But I have dug away at it, and, 
at times, have even left other work entirely and 
tried to make my way on writing alone. But I 
have only a limited output, due to my slowness of 
composition, and, of course, do not sell all that I 
write, though I believe my average is pretty 
high for a hack. I have sold articles and stories, 
the prices for which ran well up into three figures, 
but they were a long way apart. So I am com- 
pelled to go back to the day-by-day job which I 
hate, and do my beloved writing only by snatches. 
But let it not be thought that I am discouraged 
—not yet! Men have made fresh starts from 
abysses of catastrophe, failure, and disgrace such 
as I have never known—and they have con- 
quered. Many of them, thereafter, made the 
world, or at least a portion of it, stop, look, and 
listen when they spoke. Why should I, whose 
only misfortune lies in not having begun soon 
enough, yield to despair? A great opportunity 
may lie yet before me. Standing, as I do, too 
close to myself to get the proper perspective of 
my own ability, it is pretty difficult for me to 
say whether or not my literary power is as great 
as I hopefully think it is. It may be possible 


that I have it within me yet to achieve some- | 


thing that may be called real literature. But, 
whatever I do, I must do it quickly, for the time 
left is not over long. 
I take great comfort, however, in the thought 
that Scott did not produce a novel until he was 
(Continued on page 151) 
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KENESAW MOUNTAIN LANDIS 
The United States Judge who is, also, the High Commissioner of Baseball 
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Landis, High Commissioner 
of Baseball 


He Can Say No“ and Mean It 
He Has a Unique Method for Making Liars Tell the Truth 
He Turns Loan Sharps into Human Beings 
He Stiles When Crooks Threaten His Life 


By CLARK STREETER 


cently appointed supreme head of or- 

ganized baseball, has hit more home runs 
than the great Babe Ruth himself, but they 
were scored in a court room instead of on the 
diamond. A wise and just judge, he has been 
remarkably successful in punishing evil doers 
who faced him in the United States Court, and 
nobody familiar with his career and character 
doubts that he will succeed in chasing any crooks 
or gamblers who, in the future, may try to mar 
the great national game. 

Following the disclosures that certain players 
in Chicago had been bribed by gamblers to lose 
games in the World's Series of 1919, heroic action 
was needed to punish the conspirators, prevent 
similar occurrences in the future and restore pub- 
lic confidence in the honesty of the sport. In 
this crisis a remarkable thing happened. Base- 
ball, in the role of Diogenes, was looking for an 
honest man to rule it, and Judge Landis was the 
unanimous choice of the national-game magnates. 

Chicago had started the baseball scandal, and 
Chicago’s first citizen was asked to stop it—not 
because he was a Chicagoan, but because he is 
an able jurist and thoroughly conversant with 
every phase of the game. For, be it known, this 
dignified judge doesn’t spend all of his time charg- 
ing juries in a stuffy court room. During the base- 
ball season, he is an ar- 
dent fan“ There used 
to be a western judge in 
the border drama, Ranch 
Number 10, who, hear- 
ing that a circus was in 
town, announced that 
court would adjourn for 
ten minutes “to see the 

hant swim the river.” 
is not a matter of rec- 


Koen MOUNTAIN LANDIS, re- 


ag HEN Trouble 
comes, wise 
men take to their 


work; weak men take 
to the woods.” 


ord that Judge Landis has ever taken similar 
action when something very unusual was liable 
to happen at the ball park, but, no doubt, he has 
often wished he could do so. For thirty years 
or more, the judge has followed the game “fan” 
closely. He has played it, studied it, and 
watched it. He knows the batting averages as 
well as he knows Blackstone. When an umpire 
has made a decision, he knows what it is to take 
an exception—and be overruled. 


HE fact that he was such a real, one-hun- 
dred per-cent “fan” doubtless had some- 
thing to dowith his selection as baseball dictator, 
but the main reason was the public confidence his 
name inspired. A princely salary, $42,500 a year, 
with $10,000 for traveling expenses, was offered 
him and he accepted; but those who know him well 
do not believe that the monetary reward influ- 
enced him particularly. For years he has given 
invaluable service to the people, as judge, for 
$7,500 a year, when a man of his keen legal abil- 
ity could have made far more in private practice. 
Baseball is under a cloud. Judge Landis loves 
the sport. He knows what a calamity has over- 
taken it and, in response to urgent appeals, has 
consented to do what he can for its salvation. 
He is making no predictions and is not talking 
for publication about his new task and his plans. 
The job ahead, he told 
me recently, was new and 
strange and big. Inter- 
views had credited him 
with saying many things 
he had not said, he inti- 
mated, and he would not 
talk concerning the future 
of baseball. 
And when Judge Landis 
looks you in the eye and 
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says, No,“ with his customary determination, 
he means just what the word implies. 


The Kind of Man He Is 


HAT manner of man is the new dictator 
of baseball? John T. McCutcheon, the 
cartoonist, a close friend of Judge Landis, once 
described him as a bunch of steel wires charged 
with electricity,” but McCutcheon would not 
draw his portrait thus. Instead, he would show 
a man of medium height, slender and wiry with 
the thin face of a scholar, with dark, piercing, 
young eyes and a head crowned with long, gray 
hair—so gray it is almost white. Viewed from 
across his big court room, on the sixth floor of 
the Federal Building, Chicago, he looks far older 
than his actual age—fifty-four. Viewed face to 
face there is nothing about him, except.his hair, 
suggests his age. His face is ruddy with health, 
his step is springy, the grip he gives one is strong 
and cordial, and there is about him an aura of 
self-confidence, energy, courage, and determina- 
tion. He walks five miles a day to get fresh air 
and exercise, and, in addition to being a baseball 
„fan.“ he is also an aviation and ballooning 
devotee. 
In view of Judge Landis’s strong and aggres- 
sive personality, and the commanding position 
he occupies in law and baseball, it seems entirely 


fitting that he was named for two big things—a ` 


mountain and a battle. His father, Abraham 
H. Landis, had been an officer in General Sher- 
man’s army and had been wounded severely in 
1864, in the Battle of Kenesaw Mountain. He 
was still suffering from the effect of his wound 
when, November 20, 1866, his wife, Mary Kum- 
ler Landis, bore him a son. 

“What shall we name the boy?” the battle- 
scarred veteran was asked. 

“Name him Kenesaw Mountain Landis, and 
may he live up to what that name stands for in 
history,“ was the father’s reply. 

Some job to live up to a great mountain and a 
great battle, but Landis has succeeded. He has 
been doing big things all his life. There’s the 
Standard Oil fine, for example. 

The little town of Millville, Ohio, was his 
birthplace, and, like many other Ohioans who 
have climbed the ladder of fame, his early boy- 
hood was spent on a farm. The Landis family 
moved to Logansport, Indiana, and there young 
Landis attended the public schools. Later on 
he read law in the office of Walter Q. Gresham, 
and was admitted to the bar. Gresham and 
Landis’s father had been fellow soldiers and 
friends, and when President Cleveland called 
Gresham to Washington as his Secretary of 
State, Mr. Gresham asked young Landis to go 
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with him as his private secretary. Although his 
family were Republicans, Landis was not averse 
to accepting a Democratic job. His keen intel. 
lect, original methods, and dry humor soon caused 
him to be regarded as a character out of the 
ordinary. 

Secretary Gresham was very fond of his young 
protégé, for Landis speedily made himself a val- 
uable assistant and won the loyal backing of his 
chief. About this time, there had been several 
annoying “leaks” from the State department to 
newspapers, and President Cleveland started an 
investigation. Ascertaining, so the story goes. 
that Landis was a frequenter of the Press Club, 
he asked Secretary Gresham to let him go. 
Landis was innocent of any connection with the 
“leaks,” and Gresham told the President that if 
Landis went he would go, too. 

Landis did not go. Afterwards, President 
Cleveland got to know him so well that he offered 
him the post of minister to Venezuela. Landis 
declined, saying that he was engaged to be mar- 
ried and did not wish to leave the United States. 

“All right, Landis,” President Cleveland said, 
with a twinkle in his eye. “Td rather have 
trouble with Venezuela than separate a man and 
his sweetheart.” 


How He Dissolved a Law Firm 


O Landis remained in the United States, 
married Miss Winifred Reed, of Ottawa, 
Illinois, in 1905. Forsaking diplomacy, which 
he did not like, he resumed the practice of law 
in Chicago. He was the junior partner in the 
firm of Uhl, Jones & Landis. Edwin F. Uhl had 
been Assistant Secretary of State under Gresham, 
and Frank Jones, Assistant Postmaster General. 
One day the firm dissolved partnership. When 
Landis was asked the reason, he said, Oh. I just | 
called in Uhl and Jones and discharged them— ! 
and moved to another office.” 

It was his whimsical way of answering a ques- | 
tion that was nobody’s business but his own. 
Stern as he is, he has a keen sense of humor and | 
is fond of a joke. After he was appointed judge. 
a new acquaintance said to him: “I know your 
brother, Charles, who is in Congress and your 
brother Walter, postmaster of San Juan, Porto 
Rico.” 

“Yes,” said Judge Landis, “they are office- 
holders; I am a public servant.” 

Brother Charles, on another occasion, dis- 
played even keener wit at the Judge’s expense. 

It was in 1904, when Landis was managing 
Frank Lowden’s campaign for governor of Illi- 
nois. When asked what Kenesaw was doing | 
Charles said, Oh, he’s trying to get Frank Low- 
den nominated for governor.“ 
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“But Kenesaw is a Democrat and Lowden is a 
Republican,” remarked the questioner. 

“Oh, no,” said Charles, Kenesaw has been a 
life-long Republican—since 1896.” 

From 1891 to 1905, with the exception of two 
years spent in Washington, Judge Landis prac- 
ticed law in Chicago. Many of his clients were 
corporations, and when President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him United States judge for the Northern 
District of Illinois, corporations in general were 
well satisfied. But the young judge—he was 
only thirty-nine, and the youngest judge on the 
Federal bench—speedily demonstrated that a 
powerful corporation received no more or less 
consideration in his court than the poorest and 
humblest litigant. Like Justice, he is blind to 
all interests and influences outside of the par- 
ticular case that is before him. 


How Landis Treats Liars 


N 1907, when he was forty-one, the celebrated 

Standard Oil rebate cases were before him. 
The great corporation was found guilty and he 
fined it the colossal sum of $29,240,000. A 
higher court decided that the fine was excessive, 
but its imposition made the name of Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis famous from one end of the 
United States to the other. Since then, as judge 
in many cther cases of nation-wide interest, he 
has become known to more people than any other 
jurist in the country. He has been called the 
lean, keen whip of the government,” but the 
guilty alone have cause to fear him. Dispensing 
even-handed justice, he scrupulously safeguards 
every legal interest of both plaintiff and defend- 
ant, prosecutor and accused. His methods are 
original and even a bit spectacular at times, but 
decidedly effective. 

“Judge Landis has the most remarkable talent 
for detecting a liar on the witness stand of any 
jurist I have ever seen,” a well-known Chicago 
lawyer recently told me. He will send such a 
witness into a room alone and tell him to ‘think 
it over and then come back.’ And when that 
witness comes back and faces those piercing eyes 
and that long, admonitory index finger, he usu- 
ally tells the truth. If he doesn’t, Judge Landis 
knows it. He tries all his cases on the bench. 
There are no back stairs to his chambers—or 
to his favor. Neither friendship nor flattery, 
neither pull nor threat sways him an iota from 
doing what be considers to be his duty. In 
chambers, he will not discuss a case with one 
lawyer unless the opposing lawyer is present. 


His conception of a judge’s duty, I would say, is 
this: It is the duty of the court to carry out the 
will of the people as expressed in their laws.“ 

His court room is crowded always and the 
spectators usually hear something interesting 
from Judge Landis. He has inspired more 
“copy” for the newspapers than any other public 
man in Chicago. He's a Chicago institution 
like Michigan Boulevard, the Marshall Field 
store, the Auditorium, and the Union Stock 
Yards. One of the breeziest descriptions of him 
was the work of a Chicago reporter, who wrote: 

He's a rip-snorting, wiry, fighting American. 
There’s a punch in both his fists, and a punch in 
his tongue. He’s a human rasp. He wears the 
truth out of liars; he bites assets out of bankrupt 
frauds, and files loan sharps into human beings.” 

Honest, law-abiding citizens love him for the 
sincerity and honesty of his every purpose and 
act,” says James F. Bishop of the Chicago bar. 
“Guilty criminals fear him as they fear no other 
man in America.“ 

Naturally a man of such courage and deter- 
mination is cordially hated by the underworld. 
His life has been threatened scores of times. 
Several years ago, a bomb exploded at the en- 
trance of the Federal Building. Still more re- 
cently, a bomb was left in his court room, but 
there was no explosion. “I have no yellow 
streak,” was Judge Landis's only comment. 

When Gianni Alongi was on trial for sending 
threatening letters to a woman, Judge Landis 
received this notice from the Black Hand: “You 
discharge Alongi, or we will kill you.” 

In addressing the Alongi jury, Judge Landis 
said: The man who is influenced the fraction of 
a bair’s breadth by having received a threat, is 
as guilty of corruption as if he had taken a money 
bribe. And nowhere in the whole wide world is 
there room for a man corrupted.” 

When the United States entered the World 
War, Reed Gresham Landis, the judge’s only 
son, volunteered and rose from the ranks to be a 
major in the air service. He was one of the 
bravest “aces” in Captain Edward Ricken- 
backer’s famous squadron, won the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and was credited with 
having shot down twelve enemy planes. The 
judge’s only daughter, Suzanne, is the wife of 
Richard W. Phillips, of Chicago. Reed Landis 
is also married, and the judge was his son's best 
man at the wedding. The daughter has a little 
son and the son a little daughter, so Judge Landis 


is twice a grandfather. 


| Cultivate enthusiasm; it is contagious. | 
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WE ONLY SAID IT AS A JOKE 
By CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES | 


ISPIRITED with life’s dul. care, 

A man once walked a thoroughfare, 

He gazed not left, he gazed not right, 
And mournfully thus mused this wight: 
My heart is heavy and forlorn, 
Would that I never had been born, 
I hate to draw another breath— 
Descend upon me, kindly Death 


* 


HEN, from a chimney-top there fell 

A loosened brick, like cannon’s shell, 
Which almost smote, upon the pate, 
The man that did thus ruminate; 
This wight who hankered for the grave, 
Surveyed that brick which struck the pave, 
And, quite forgetting earth’s dull care, 
Quoth he upon that thoroughfare: 


ELL, after all, one must confess 

‘ Our life has lots of happiness, 
ye. And that despite its frequent tear 

Ti better than a floral bier, 

In life’s experience we find 

A fool will never change his mind, | 

7 It was jocosely that I spoke, 

-& I only said it as a joke!“ | 
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ND when amid a moment’s gloom 
We fain would lie within a tomb, 

When eagerly for death we sigh 
And he exclaims, “Yes, here am I!” 
We change our mind, and then declare 
That life is sweet despite its care, 
That death misjudged the words we spoke, 
We only said them as a joke. 


My Struggle for 


Recognition 


cAn Interview with 
SARAH BERNHARDT 


By H. S. Morrison 
ADAME BERNHARDT received 


me very graciously at her home in 

Paris. I had seen her at the thea- 
ter and arranged for the interview, and 
when I was seated in her handsome draw- 
ing-room, I stated at once the object of 
my visit. “It’s your start in life that I 
want to know about,“ I said, and you 
must tell me as much as possible of your 
early struggles and triumphs.” 


HE great actress laughed in her quiet 

way, and settled her draperies about 
her on the sofa. Really,“ she said. my 
start took place so very long ago that I 
have almost forgotten the events of that 
time. But 1 didn't want to become an 
actress at first. 

“I wanted to become a great painter,” 
she continued, “but my parents wouldn't 
let me. There was a sort of family meet- 
ing, you know, when my career was to be 
decided upon. They asked me if I didn’t 
want to become something in particular, 
and I said that I wanted to paint. They 
were rather horrified at that, and everyone 
objected. After they objected to this so 
seriously, I kept quiet, and determined 
that they should settle the matter among 
themselves. I thought to myself that I 
would have something to say as to whether I 
carried out their wishes.” 

“But how did you happen to choose the stage?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, my mother suggested that,” said Ma- 
dame Bernhardt. There didn’t seem to be any 
other career for which I was suited. Some cf 
my relatives didn’t think I was at all fit for the 
stage. They said I was too ugly to ever win 
success, but mother said that looks aren’t every- 
thing in theatricals, and her judgment won the 
day. I was set to work studying, and I studied 
for ever so many months. I sometimes thought 
that 1 should never in the world be able to ac- 
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SARAH BERNHARDT AT 75 YEARS OF AGE 
“There is only one way to keep young,” she says. 


Never stop to think you are growing old.” 


complish anything. I seemed to develop very 
slowly. I thought the evening of my debut would 
never arrive. When it did come round and I 
was successful, I realized that my instructors had 
been right}in insisting that I spend many months 
in work. Everything I had learned became use- 
ful on that night. It was a terrible ordeal for 
me 


ss TE EN your success was immediate?” 

“Ah, well,” replied Madame Bernhardt, 
“it was not a marvelous success, perhaps, but it 
showed that I had some talent, and was a very 
My work was by 


great encouragement to me. 
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no means over when my début was accomplished. 
I worked after that harder than ever before, be- 
cause I began to see how much there was for me 
to do. A conscientious artist can never stop 
working. I loved my art; that was the main 
thing. 1 love it now so dearly—even at an age 
when many people must wonder why I do not 
retire—that I am absolutely unhappy unless I 
am active in it. I don’t want to live after the 
time arrives when I can not make progress. I 
never want to be obliged to loaf. Ihave been 
badly handicapped in life, but you couldn’t think 
of anything happening to me that would mar 
my cheerful outlook on life.” 


WAS taken through the beautiful home of 
the great tragedienne. “I'll show you my 
workroom,” she said, and I was ushered into a 
large, dimly lighted chamber filled with books 
and pictures and art objects from every corner 
of the globe. 
It's lovely, isn’t it?” said Madame Bernhardt. 
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“Indeed it is.“ said I, lost in wonder at so 
many beautiful things. “Your work has not 
been in vain if you have collected all these,” I 
remarked. 

“Oh, this is nothing,” she said. “You mustn’t 
think I'm a collector. I have never, tried to ac- 
cumulate anything, not even money. I have 
worked because I love to work and because I 
can't be happy otherwise. Life would be dread- 
ful if one had nothing to work for.” 


HIS marvelous actress now announces that 

she expects to end her days while acting on 
the stage; she has no idea of dying outside of the 
theater. She is going to keep in the harness 
until the last, 

Someone has said that there are five elements 
—earth, fire, water, air and Sarah Bernhardt. 
She certainly is a most remarkable character. 
On the red curtain of her theater in Paris is this 
motto: “Quand Meme,” (“Even though, what- 
ever may happen.“) 


DON’TS THAT SUGGEST SOME DO’S 


ON’T meet the caller with a frown, but smile. 
Don’t amble up to a customer, but approach with 
brisk steps and a businesslike air. 

Don’t rely on price as a sales argument, talk 
quality. 

Don't make comparisons with other goods of lesser 
quality or value, but “boost” your own wares. 

Don't, show impatience while the customer is telling 
you a long tale, but appear interested, even if you are 
not. 

Don't lose your “pep” on rainy days, but put forth 
renewed effort. 

Don't feel your work is ended at the close of the day; 
you can still think and plan, even if your store doors are 
closed. 

Don’t attempt to burn the candle at both ends; the 
good salesperson is also a sane pleasure seeker. 

Don't think you are a past master and the customer a 
“dummy.” 

Don't fail to respect the judgment of others; also, be 
receptive to suggestions, 

Don’t fail to keep good hours and observe regular 
meal times. 


Don't argue with customers, but illustrate, demon- 
strate and convince. ‘ 

Don’t correct a customer who mispronounces a name 
or makes an error. 

Don't attempt to air your knowledge; if you are well 
versed, the customer will be the first to find it out. 

Don’t lose sight of the fact that every looker is a 
buyer sooner or later, and every caller your guest, no 
matter if he fails to spend a cent. 

Don't fail to show the customer the goods asked for 
before you attempt to sell something else. 

Don't resort to that old wornout saying, “We have 
something just as good,” or “I wear that kind myself.” 

Don’t fail always to keep in mind the wants of your 
caller and to work along these lines. 

Don't be overanxious to show and sell “stickers.” 

Don't forget you can always sell a customer more 
than she came in to buy if you use good salesmanship 
and superior judgment. 

Don't fail to use tact, it is a power beyond estimation 
in retailing, and is acquired by observation. 

Don't allow the customer to leave without being 
“Thanked. "—Woman’s Wear. 


LL the misery and the crime of the world rest upon the failure of 
human beings to understand the principle that no man can really 
be happy until he harmonizes with the best thing in him, with the 


divine, and not with the brute. 


No one can be happy who tries to 
harmonize his life with his animal instincts. 


The God (the good) in 


him is the only possible thing that can make him happy. 
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Have You Ever Served Time 


as a““Town Pest?” 


It Will Quickly Prove Whether or Not Your 
Backbone is Made of Spaghetti 


By HAROLD HIRAM HERTEL 


HAVE been a town 

pest these past few 

months. There are 
many families and species 
and varieties of town pests 
in the United States, but 
the universally recognized 
blue-ribbon brand is the 
book-agent, the savior of 
humanity who distributes 
enlightenment from house 
to house in the form of 
“Helpsto Mothers,” 
“People’s Home Library” 
and “Beautiful Stories 
from Shakespeare for the 


EDITORS’ NOTE 


IF you are a young man and haven’t 

definitely decided what to-do for a 
living, try selling goods for a few 
months. It will stabilize you. You 
will be sure to find yourself, and be 
better able to maintain your equilib- 
rium afterward. Hundreds of big men 


of affairs will agree to this. It matters 
not whether you sell aluminum, fold- 
ing bathtubs, books, or mops, you'll 
know the resistance of your backbone 
in a short time; you'll know human 
nature, you'll be a fighter, and you'll 
know what you want. And, in pos- 
session of these cardinal requisites, 
you'll get what you want. 


my dulcet reveries by a 
direct question from him. 

“What's next, Dick?” 
he said. 

I confess it rather star- 
tled me, for I had never 
thought seriously about 
the matter and had wor- 
ried less. I had no par- 
ticular predilection for 
any vocation except that 
I disliked my father’s 
business. He was a civil 
engineer, and I inherited, 
probably, a weakness for 
things mechanical. 


Children.” And I want 
to say, frankly and sweep- 
ingly, that any person who can be a success as a 
town pest, for a few months at least, may take 
his place in the front rank of any profession or 
vocation he chooses, because he has the brains 
and the backbone. 

Several years ago, I was graduated in June 
from a college of recognized standing situated in 
the Central States. I had worked hard during 
my four years of training in liberal arts, had 
made a good record and was popular. I felt 
that I had gained a correct solution for all of the 
painful riddles of this world and it made me feel 
good. At times, I was inclined to pity those 
who had such a great natural faculty for igno- 
rance and couldn’t interpret things as I saw 
them. Ab! little did I know how little I knew’ 

My recollection poig- 
nantly recalls, now, the 
events of Commencement 
Day. I was walking 
proudly home with my 
Uncle Bob, exchanging 
pleasantries with the local 
celebrities, when I was 


suddenly startled from 


think. 


HAT I must do is 
all that concerns 
me—not what people 


“You’ve done good 
work, Dick,” my uncle 
rather eurtly stated, before I could marshal my 
thoughts and reply. All you need now is well- 
placed punch.” 

I asked him to be more explicit. 

“Dick,” he replied slowly, “I want you to 
stand on your own legs this summer. I want you 
to prove what kind of a backbone is supporting 
your head. You've been in a small college where 
everyone has been cheering your efforts. It's 
comparatively easy to make a record under these 
conditions. But can you bump the bumps? 
Can you go after a prospect and be turned down 
continually, and snubbed, and kicked out and 
have the door superciliously slammed in your 
face by an irate housewife? Can you toil 
through the country on a hot, dusty day, and 
manipulate your words 
and actions so that you 
can successfully contend 
with busy, harvesting 
farmers and their angry 
dogs? Can you play a 
hard, consistent game 
when you have no rooting 
section except that which 
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you yourself create through constant plodding 
and the will to attain? Dick,“ he concluded as 
we were nearing his home, “I want you to go out 
and sell books this summer.“ 

“Sell books!“ the words came in a dazed fash- 
ion. “You mean I shall be a book agent?” 

“Just that,“ he replied grimly, and face all 
the integral parts of that calling—stigma, de- 
rision, discouragement, disappointment, and a 
maximum of hard work. On the other hand, a 
rich practical experience, a rare opportunity to 
study human nature, and a chance to develop 
your personality and power of adaptation with 
which no other business can compare will be 
yours. As for financial 
reward, you'll work on a 
percentage basis and can 
figure your own profits. 
Buck up, Dick,” he added 
sharply as I still showed 
no signs of losing my 
equilibrium by jumping 
at the proposal. “You're 
not yellow are you? Your 
backbone isn’t made of 
spaghetti, is it?” 

His words cut. My 
fighting blood ran hot in 
my veins. I grit my teeth and blurted out that 
my college career proved I was no hot-house 
specimen, and if additional proof were needed 
it would be immediately forthcoming. 


With Uncle Bob’s Company 


SIGNED my contract that night with my 

Uncle Bob's company. He was a manufactur- 
ing publisher, and one branch of his business was 
the manufacturing of town pests. But he had 
slowly been withdrawing his interest from the 
subscription department of his business and de- 
voting his time to building up other lines. How- 
ever, he still held the copyrights of several stand- 
ard works, and would send out such students 
and teachers as were available for the summer 
months. 

I was to handle different books—a profusely 
illustrated history of the World War, a library 
on business, banking and law, and “The Bible in 
Pictures.” The last named was designed to appeal 
to children and, apparently, make their religious 
education a simple thing for parents. So, you 
see, my wares were of a universal nature, for I 
could nab the attention of all classes of people: 
farmers, bankers, grocery clerks, mothers, pikers, 
and preachers. 

Armed with verbal legerdemain apropos of each 
book, and fortified with a businesslike black case 
containing a prospectus of each, I started out for 


IND yourself, and 
then get efficiency. 
Don’t be satisfied with 


a first find.“ 

possibilities are practi- 

cally unlimited. 
George H. Knox. 
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Spring Valley, Kansas. The family was at the 
station to wish me a fond adieu. Just before I 
hopped onto the train, Uncle Bob pulled me aside. 
“I want to tell you a story, Dick,“ he ex- 
plained. And he related the following which 
might be entitled, Horn In.“ It was strikingly 
similar to my case, and I've never forgotten it. 


You Must “Horn In!” 


ARVEY, the pride of the family was about 
to leave home for his first vacation. The 
family gathered around to bid him farewell. Sis- 
ter handed him a napkin of cookies and cakes 
which she had just baked, and hoped that he 
would have plenty of 
“eats” just as good, while 
away. Brother slipped 
him a “five-spot” so he 
need not sleep in a freight 
car in case he got stranded. 
Mother handed him a 
seal- grain India- 
paper Bible, with passages 
marked. 

Father, who stood a 
little to one side, saw that 
the advice the family gave 
would never put iron in 
Harvey's veins, or steel in his back, stepped up 
to his son, slapped him on the shoulder and said: 
“Harve, if you want to succeed in life you must 
‘horn in.“ You've observed when we feed steers 
that there are those who back away when the 
others push up to the trough. The former are 
always stunted in growth. They never grow 
large or fat. We call them ‘scrubs.’ 

“Then, there is the other kind of steer that, 
when anything is thrown over the fence or into 
the rack, he gets his head down, ‘horns in,“ and 
gets the good eats. This steer always grows 
fast and fat, feeds on the fat of the land, and has 
the blue ribbon pinned on him at the State Fair. 
If you want to grow fat, look prosperous, and 
be the envy of all who meet and associate with 
you, you must ‘horn in.’ ” 

In the manner of General Pershing at the tomb 
of Lafayette, I announced, as I swung off at 
Spring Valley, to the populace assembled to see 
the passenger come in, “Spring Valley, I am 
here. Prepare yourself for the guillotine, for I 
am here!“ 

And I immediately pictured myself meander- 
ing from town to town leaving a trail of leather- 
bound war histories, business, and religious 
books. I was the beacon light, the pathfinder, 
the pioneer, the missionary, the doctor diag- 
nosing the educational and patriotic and relig- 
ious pulse of the community, and prescribing 


A man’s 
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and delivering correct remedies. No more need 
the citizens be downtrodden and ignorant. The 
millenium was at hand; they could lift up their 
eyes and be immersed with a correct apprecia- 
tion of the glory of civilization and the true sig- 
nificance of life! 


The First Day’s Work 


HE first day, I worked ten hours, canvassed 

sixteen people, but didn't even get a prom- 
ise. The preachers weren't interested in my re- 
ligious book, the mothers were too busy, the 
business men desired no advice as to knotty 
prublems they might encounter in the marts of 
trade, and nobody felt disposed to afford a war 
book. I reasoned with 
them, cajoled them, at- 
tempted to coerce them; 
ridiculed them, insinu- 
ated that they were lack- 
adaisical patriots, dilatory 
Americans, and egregious 


the inner tube of my his head.—Victor Hugo. 


larynx extolling my cap- 
siles of knowledge, but 
rothing doing! 

That night, in a long letter to the company, I 
spilled choice safcasm over several sheets of 
paper, apprising them of the fact that I was 
willing to act as a combination doormat and 
town pest provided the inducements were in the 
form of adequate lucrative gain. But the con- 
ditions had been misrepresented, and I now felt 
disposed to indulge in something more genteel. 
The answer I received was a telegram from 
Uncle Bob which read: 

“Hit the country. Horn in.” 

So I had a bicycle shipped to me and took to 
pedaling through the hot dusty roads of Kansas. 
Kansas had a bumper wheat crop that year. 
But around Spring Valley they hadn't raised 
their seed for three years previous. And much 
of the wheat was down on account of rain and 
wind. 

I had mediocre success with the farmers’ 
wives. ‘Their husbands were invariably out in 
the harvest fields, and I had been warned not 
to stop a man running a reaper unless I wanted 
to suffer from acute agony of mind for days 
afterward. 

Finally I became frantic. I mobilized my 
entire stock of courage shrapnel and determined 
to stop the next man driving a reaper, even at 
the inconvenience of having him transport me 
to the eternal realm of bliss and happiness. 

Well—as he stopped at the corner of the field 
to turn, I walked up smiling, introduced myself, 


He would have given 
nincompoops. I blew out him eyes in the back of terrogated tremulously. 


crawled up on the reaper, gave him a snappy 
canvass of three or four minutes, wrote his name 
in the back of my prospectus, got information 
about two men shocking wheat—whom I sold 
next, bade him “Good-by,” and was gone. 

It took all the nerve I possessed to stop that 
first man, and hop on the reaper; but after I did 
it a few times, I rather enjoyed the novelty of 
the stunt. The best week I had the entire sum- 
mer, was during wheat harvest; and, at that 
time, I also made my other record: I slept in a 
barn two nights, and with hired men three nights. 

A book agent can recount more interesting 
idiosyncrasies concerning unadulterated human 
nature than any other kind of salesman. I've 
often held my prospectus 
upside down and sold 
over a fence, a colt’s back 


F God had intended or the opposite side of a 
man to go backward, pig trough. Once a thin- 


faced woman opened the 
door two inches and in- 


“Are yuh sellin’ books? 
I don’t want nothin'.“ 

J am engaged in con- 
structive Sunday-school 
work, madam,” I replied politely. I knew, from 
the former person solicited, that she was relig- 
ious. A woman's natural curiosity overcame 
her apprehensions and we began to converse. 
Of course, she needed my work. The secret of 
success is simply being ready. 

Women, I discovered, are divided into three 
classes. In the first are those who are absolutely 
independent and make their own decisions at 
will. In the majority of cases this class consists 
of unmarried women who are often financially 
independent as well. In the second class are 
married women who still retain a goodly share 
of their individuality and can say yes or no with- 
out seeking counsel from their husbands. The 
third class is composed of those who must hold 
a Peace Conference with the Balance of Power 
on every insignificant question which arises. 

Vividly do I picture in my mind's eve the in- 
ception of my vocation as a vendor of happiness 
through education, how my perspiration and 
perorations failed to persuade Spring Valley that 
she hung over the brink of a precipice unless she 
partook of the tree of knowledge. But Spring 
Valley didn't fall over the brink. She didn't 
even totter. And when my soul was wont to 
become girded by this saddening knowledge, and 
I would cautiously hint to the company of ad- 
verse conditions, they would reply in a letter 
decked out in the loud raiment of pep, and drip- 

(Continued on page 151) 
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DR. CARL L. ALSBERG 


Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 


scientific work of the Bureau of Chemistry, 

of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has been multiplied under the adminis- 
tration of the present chief chemist, Dr. Carl L. 
Alsberg. Efforts have been concentrated on 
eliminating bureaucratic “red tape“ and labora- 
tory experimentation. It is recognized that 
“pure science“ belongs in colleges and experi- 
ment stations, rather than in this bureau, whose 
aim is to meet conditions in actual business ac- 
tivities, and to enforce laws regulating foods and 
medicines. Nevertheless, the application of 
chemical science to our daily affairs, as practised 
by Dr. Alsberg, and the bureau under his con- 
trol, is none the less revolutionary. 

For illustration: In California, imperfect 
lemons which had been wasted under former 
marketing methods, now produce, annually, 
1,500,000 pounds of citric acid, 500,000 pounds 
of citrate of lime, and 50,000 pounds of lemon 
oil. A proportionate product of waste“ oranges 
is saved. Processes have been evolved for 
making syrup out of sweet potatoes—though not 


T a practical value to everyday life of the 


Alsberg, Foe of the 
Food Fakers 


Read What This Practical Scientist Has 
Done for the Welfare of Americans 


By CAPTAIN PAUL V. COLLINS 


profitable except under conditions of sugar 
famine—also glue out of corncobs, and gas 
from straw, weeds, and forest leaves. 

Straw gas will prove of great value in 
enabling farmers to run stationary engines 
for grinding and threshing machinery, re- 
leasing an equivalent of gasoline for automo- 
biles. Fifty pounds of straw, or leaves, when 
baked in a proper retort, produce 300 cubic feet 
of gas, which would run a roadster fifteen miles, 
but that. amount is too bulky for motor purposes, 
as it would require a container 5 by 6 by 10 feet. 
Until a method is developed for condensing or 
liquefying the gas, it can be used only for sta- 
tionary engines close to the raw material. 

In England, during the World War, illuminat- 
ing gas was used extensively for automobiles, 
especially through city street, the gas being car- 
ried on top of the machines, in huge bags. 

If the estimate be correct, that the United 
States’ supply of gasoline, from our continental 
resources will be exhausted in eight years, the 
future importance of straw gas, even if confined 
to stationary farm-engines, may be far greater 
than is now appreciated. 


American Dyes Now Best in the World 


ERHAPS the greatest work of the chemical 

revolution achieved by tho bureau, under 
Dr. Alsberg, has been the perfecting of dyes. 
At the entrance of the United States into the 
World War, our textile manufacturers were 
panic-stricken over the dye situation. We had 
been dependent on Germany for all good dyes, 
and, without them, we were helpless. Now it 
happened that Dr. Alsberg had spent some years 
in Germany, pursuing his chemical studies, and, 
although credit is not attributed to him alone, 
it is a fact that, while we were at war, the dye 
manufacture came to successful birth, under Dr. 
Alsberg’s guidance. The result is that we are 
not only independent of imported dyes, but are 
able to compete with Germany in world com- 
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merce, both in quality and economy. Even the 
dyeing of sealskins, which had been limited to 
London, has now been transferred to the United 
States, and St. Louis has become the world cen- 
ter of the fur market, largely because of develop- 
ment in dyes. 

Referring to the scientific aid given by the 
bureau to the dye industry, Dr. Alsberg illus- 
trates it with the story of experiments evolving 
a process to produce pthalic anhydride, the start- 
ing point of phenol phthalein, which is both a 
dye and a medicine. During the war, it sold for 
$7 a pound, and, now that the new processes are 
known, it can be produced for 60 cents a pound. 


Recording Quakes of 
Earth and Eggs 


HE bureau has 
sometimes gone out- 
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laboratories to cover its needs. Inspectors send 
their samples directly to the lahoratory in their 
respective fields, instead of to Washington, as in 
former years. This decentralization makes a 
radical change toward promptness of action. 

The Eastern Division headquarters are in 
New York, with sub-stations and laboratories in 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Savannah, and Porto Rico. 

The Central Division, with headquarters in 
Chicago, while not so populous as ‘the Eastern 
Division, is the most important, because it pro- 
duces most of the nation’s food. There lie the 
grain fields, the flour mills, canneries and pack- 

ing houses. There are 
sub- station lahoratories in 
Cincinnati.“ Chicago, St. 


HE time will come lo d fSte Paul. 
h blebodied. | moo ome =o Pa 
wnen an a : There is an inspection 


side of chemistry to de- man who has the audacity, station, „also in Kansas 
tect the causes of market the presumption, to try to City, but no laboratory. 
losses. Take the break- get all the good things out samples from that region 


age of cans tn: shipment, of the world and give noth- 


being , e in St. 


for example. The bureau - dias e 

has invented a modified ing in return will be looked The. Westen “Divi ision 
seismograph—t he sen- upon as a monstrosity, an has,-headquarters in San 
sitive instrument with enemy to civilization, and Franeisco, with- labora- 


which, at astronomical will be ostracized by all 
decent people. 


observatories, scientists 
record the jolts of the 
world, commonly called 
earthquakes. These sim- 
plified instruments are installed on trains, for 
observation purposes only, where they record 
the intensity of shocks and the time the bumps 
occurred, so that when eggs arrive at their des- 
tination broken, it is possible to trace back to 
the very point where the jolts were excessive, 
and discover whether the fault was in rough 
trackage or careless handling of the train. The 
scismographs furnish practical data on the traffic, 
and are welcomed by the railroad managers, as 
well as by egg shippers. 

By far the largest part of the activities of the 
bureau has to do with the administration of laws 
controlling the marketing of foods, feeds, and 
medicines; and this means a vast organization 
of inspectors and of analytical chemical stations. 

The country is divided into three divisions; 
the lines between the three sections are, roughly 
speaking, the meridians of the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio boundary and the boundary between the 
Dakotas and Montana. These meridians are 
not followed strictly so as to divide States, but 
whether a State lies mainly east or west of the 
meridians mentioned, determines in which divi- 
sion all the State is placed. Each division has 
a chief and a sufficient number of inspectors and 


tories ` in San Francisco 
and Seattle, and a station, 
without laboratory, in Los 
Angeles. 

Until a few years ago, 
there was more or less conflict between the regu- 
lations of factories, as enunciated by State and 
federal inspectors, but Dr. Alsberg has made 
eminently successful efforts to seeure coöperation 
with State officials, so that now, through the 
“State Codperation Division” they work in full 
harmony, and to the mutual benefit of federal 
and State enforcement. This State Coiperation 
Division has been developed through a chief, 
J. S. Abbott, formerly State Food Commissioner 
of Texas, who is favorably known to State offi- 
cials. 


How State and Nation Work 


EDERAL inspection has control only of 

food and medicines of interstate commerce. 
All States have their State food commissioners— 
under various titles—whose duty is to inspect 
State products for intrastate consumption, and 
to enforce State laws. It frequently happens 
that a federal inspector will discover an adul- 
teration or a misbranding of food that is not 
destined to cross the State boundary; its juris- 
diction then is wholly under State authorities, 
and the federal inspector is required, in such 
cases, to report his finding be to the State 
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officials, who proceed to prosecute under State 
laws. In case an inspector, either State or fed- 
eral, discovers an illegal product on the market, 
which has been made in some other State, he 
notifies his chief, who reports it to the Bureau of 
Chemistry at Washington, and orders are sent 
to federal inspectors in the State where the ob- 
jeetionable ꝰ goods are manufactured, so that 
shipment of the product in interstate commerce 
may be barred and prosecuted. It is also re- 
ported to the State authorities of the State 
wherein it is produced, so that the illegal prod- 
uct, barred from interstate commerce, may not 
be sold within the State where it is made. 


Coédperation by Trade Associations 


HERE has always been the strongest sup- 

port of law enforcement, on the part of the 
various trade associations. It is obviously to 
the interest of legitimate manufacturers to stop 
illegal competition. 

A most flagrant abuse of legal standards has 
been practised during and since the World War 
even by many reputable firms, in leaving the 
packet outwardly full-size, but only partially 
filled. This applies not alone to canned fruits, 
but to biscuits, cakes, spices, and medicines. 

If a cannery be permitted to practice “slack 
filling” of its cans—putting in water or syrup in 
place of a full pack of solids—it can cut prices 
under those of its more honest competitors, and 
the competition is unfair. 

The process of testing by the inspector in- 
cludes buying samples in the market, and, open- 
ing them, pouring the contents upon a screen of 
a certain standard mesh, allowing the fruit to 
drain exactly two minutes. If the solids left, do 
not weigh up to the standard of a full pack, the 
product of the manufacturer is confiscated and 
the packer is prosecuted by the Department of 
Justice, the inspectors of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try being complaining witnesses. In 1919, there 
were 635 such cases; in 1920, over 1.000. 


Spicy Tricks that Were Exposed 


PICES in ten-cent containers with perfo- 
rated tops for sprinkling the contents with- 
out opening the ean, afford another opportunity 
for misleading practices. Some manufacturers 
evade the law by the trick of false bottoms, while 
truly labeling the amount of spice in the pack- 
age. The buyer is deceived by the size of the 
packet, it being the same as what formerly con- 
tained four ounces; but now it holds perhaps 
only two, for he knows nothing of the false bot- 
tom, and his attention is not called to the change 
in the required label. Dr. Alsberg is now urging 
Congress to defeat that trick. 
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Another loophole concerns false pretenses as 
to the curative properties of medicines. The 
law now reaches only such cases where the false 
claims are printed directly on the container it- 
self, or in a circular wrapped with it, and does 
not reach falsehood in newspaper or billboard 
advertising, nor the sale of any goods fraudu- 
lently advertised, apart from the goods itself. 
The container may be without any illegal adver- 
tising but be easily recognized as that of the 
medicine of which external advertising makes 
false claims. The laws can not reach such 
frauds except in cases where the mails are used. 


To Begin Where the Chemist Ends 
BUREAU of Development~—an innova- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture— 

was recently inaugurated by Chief Alsberg. 
Business men realize that there is a great gulf 
between laboratory discoveries and practical 
quantitative production and profitable market- 
ing. The chemist is seldom a manufacturer or 
business promotor. His training has nothing to 
do with broad and exact knowledge of market 
conditions nor with the problems of economic 
shop-management for quantity production. 
Hence, many a valuable laboratory discovery has 
been a failure in the manufacturing world, for 
lack of proper handling, beyond the experimental 
laboratory. 

To meet this situation, Dr. Alsberg has insti- 
tuted the Bureau of Development, in which the 
men are not chemists but are mining and ma- 
chinery engineers and efficiency experts. Their 
work begins where that of the chemist ends. 
They study markets and the machinery ond 
buildings for practical production. 

The remarkable feature of Dr. Alsberg’s prac- 
tical turn is the fact that he, himself, is the prod- 
uct, not of business experience but of the labora- 
tory and the academic school room. His father 
was a chemist in New York City; the boy was 
reared in a laboratory, and grew up in an atmos- 
phere of science, under private tutors, until 
sufficiently advanced to enter Columbia College, 
New York. 

In Columbia College, he spent seven years of 
scientific study, acquiring the degrees of A. B., 
A. M., and M. D. Later, he spent several years 
in Germany, in post-graduate work; and, return- 
ing, became professor of biochemistry in Har- 
vard University. He was appointed by Presi- 
dent McKinley to make special investigations in 
fisheries, and, ultimately, sueceeded Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley as head of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
through appointment by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture James Wilson, in 1912, under President 
Taft. Yet he is under forty four years of age. 
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How Jim Downes Paid Up 


By GEORGE WILLIAM BAKER 
Illustrated by Charles F. Jaeger 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


IM DOWNES, in order to pay off a ten-thousand- 

dollar mortgage on his mother's homestead, decides 
to journey to the new gold country north of the Fraser 
River district in Canada, intending to mine sufficient 
gold to meet the demands of Miles Humphreys, the man 
who holds the mortgage. He leaves his sister, Mary, to 
care for their mother. Meanwhile the unscrupulous 
Humphreys secures the assistance of Caleb Waters to 
gather any needed information. In the capacity of a 
spy, Waters follows Jim Downes to Canada. With the 
help of his faithful Indian guide, Tonetak. Jim settles 
on kis claim. In spite of disappointments and hard- 


ships he writes cheerful letters home. Harvey Thurston, 
an admirer of Mary Downes, meets Waters in Canada 
and confesses to him that he is hiding from the police, 
having stolen certain bonds. Together they plan to use 
Jim, thinking he has struck it rich. They hide the bonds 
in the lining of Jim's coat. But Tonetah, overhearing 
their plans, removes the bonds and later places them in 
the boots of Waters, who is arrested. Eventually Jim is 
successful and is returning home with thirty thousand 
dollars in gold when he is attacked by Thurston who dis- 
appears with the treasure. Jim Downes realizes that all 
his efforts to save the home hare gone for naught. 
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the cabin, stood facing each other with varying 
emotions. “I’m sorry, Thurston,“ Jim said. 
“Sorry I doubted you, and sorry, too, that you did not 
tell me about yourself and my sister.” 
Thurston winced. I didn’t do that because I wasn’t 
sure you'd approve,” he exclaimed. “You see, I'm 
not altogether blameless. I did get into a scrape back 
in the States, and had to get out of the country or face 
social disgrace. I was foolish enough to tell Waters 
about it, and he used it to his advantage in endeavoring 
to lay the blame on me.” 
“Then you're really in love—that is, you and Mary 
are really to be married?” Downes asked, cautiously. 
“If she'll have me when I get back,” Thurston said. 
Jim Downes extended his hand. Well then, let's 
stop talking for to- night, and turn in. You know that 
the sheriff wants us down in the village early in the 
morning and we'll have to be starting by sunrise. 
Within ten minutes Jim was asleep in his bunk, and 
Thurston was lying restlessly in his own. It was 
dark in the cabin, save for the rays of the moonlight 
drifting in through the window. Conflicting thoughts 
ran riot through his brain. Even though Waters had 
duped him, as seemed probable, he dared not testify to 
ownership of the bonds before any competent tribunal. 
Also, the bonds, and the cash they represented, were in 
the custody of the sheriff. And as that idea flashed 
across his memory, he recalled the sacks of gold which 
he knew were in the adjoining shack. 

He half arose from his bunk, and suddenly became 
aware that Tonetah was sitting upright in his corner. 
So he sank back in his own blankets and his active 


J’: DOWNES and Thurston, left alone together in 


thoughts tried to formulate a plan of action during the 
remaining hours of the night. Temptation was now 
running riot. He knew his sister would have none of 
him—that Mary Downes would learn what he had 
done, and that even though Caleb Waters suffered the 
penalty of the theft of the bonds, his own story must 
come out sooner or later. 

At last he dropped off into a troubled slumber and did 
not open his eyes until Jim Downes shook him roughly 
by the shoulder, in the gray of the early dawn. 

Jim had already talked with Tonetah. He had given 
the Indian money and had instructed the guide to re- 
main on guard over the camp until Jim should return. 

Without comment, Tonetah looked on as the two 
men loaded the nugget sacks and their traveling packs 
about them. He stood watching with curious interest 
as they wended their way from the cabin and down to 
the entrance of the narrow road that led through the 
woodlands. 

Jim, light-hearted, despite the unpleasant episode 
of the previous evening, set off at a rapid pace, and 
through most of the downward journey, Thurston 
lagged behind. Some five miles from the cabin, he 
paused and called ahead to Jimmy. Then, he dumped 
his packs and fussed with the thong of his tramping 
boots. Jimmy stood waiting for him, several yards 
ahead, and, in that moment, Thurston found his oppor- 
tunity. To fire his revolver would be dangerous, for 
the sound of the shot would echo through the vicinity. 
But, reaching down close by, he caught up a huge, 
jagged piece of rock, and, with deft aim, sent it crashing 
in the direction of Downes. 

Without a sound, Jim sank to the ground, a heap of 
senseless humanity. After looking cautiously about, 
Thurston hastily reslung his own pack’s and hurried to 
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the side of the unconscious man. First he removed 
Jim's sacks of gold, then took the revolver from his 
belt, and slung them on himself. 

Without waiting to see what Downes’ condition 
might be, Thurston vanished from the wooded path and 


lost himself in the maze of pines, tamaracks and beeches, = 


Hardly had this happened when a man in the uniform 
of the Northwestern Canadian Mounted Police reined 
in before the Downes cabin and hallooed vigorously. 
Tonetah—rifle in hand—appeared in the doorway of the 
log hut, but put down his weapon sharply as he recog- 
nized Corporal MacGregor. 

Where's Downes?” demanded the police- 
man. Hastily, and in picturesque patois, 
Tonetah told him the story. 

“You savage idiot!“ 
snapped © MacGregor, 
“you've played into the 
hands of this © fellow, 
Thurston, by your foolish 
loyalty to Downes. 
Which-way did they go?” 

Tonetah indicated the 
path and MacGregor 
swerved his horse around, 
“Never mind the camp,” 
he directed: No one will 
steal it. Follow me on 
foot down the, corduroy 
road, since you. havent 
a horse Then he rode 
on—swallowed up with 
his fleet-footed horse by 
the trees of the forest. 

Four days later, Jim 
Downes lay on a bed in 
an upper room of the 
house of Tony | Lajoie. 
His head was swathed in 
bandages. Since the time 
that. MacGregor had 
picked him up on the 
road from the hills, Jim 
had not regained con- 
sciousness. The village 
doctor at first despaired 
of him, but MacGregor, 
using official influence, 
had summoned a surgeon 
on from Winnipeg. 


“Jim Downes all right. Sick 
but soon well, Tonetah assured 
her, as the now furious Hum- 
phreys came through the gate 
shaking his finger at the Indian. 

I'll tan your heathen hide!“ 


he shrieked. “TIl have the law 
on ye!” 
“Come, do!” Tonetah grunt- 


ed and stood, with folded arms, 
between the two women and the 
landlord. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


HE surgeon from Winnipeg was skillful. That is 
hy he was kept by the Dominion government at 
call of the Canadian Northwest Mounted Police. There 
is a tradition in the service of these husky, daring, law- 
enforcers that no criminal ever escapes them. A mem- 
ber of the Royal Northwest Mounted brings back his 
man, dead or alive, or he does not return himself. 

So Dr. Kinellan worked with all his skill over Jimmy 
Downes as he lay delirious in the upper room at Tony 
Lajoie’s tavern. And as he worked, Corporal Ronald 
PE MacGregor watched at the bedside 
with feverish anxiety to be off on his 
man-chase after Harvey Thurston. 
The hours he spent away from the 
side of his injured friend were put in 
at the crude jail at Paquinas where 
Caleb Waters was confined. Waters, 
sullen and uncommunicative, declined 
to respond to questioning, and all 
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“I'm ready to make the settle 

— now,” Mary said joyously to F 

yr phreys. This is Jim’s guide. I'm 

il hedidn’t mean to harm you. Hed 

N understand that is all. Mr. Humphre 
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the skill of Sheriff Laclede failed to get him to shed 
any light upon the matter. 

Corporal r, in consultation with the 
French-Canadian official, had refrained from telling 
Waters of the injury to Jimmy Downes, or of their 
desire to apprehend Harvey Thurston. They shrewdly 
{gured that, sooner or later, Waters would grow tired 
of his confinement while Thurston was at liberty, and 
would give them the information they desired regarding 
the man they firmly believed to be his confederate. 

All this time Tonetah, the Indian guide, toasted him- 
self before the fire in the saloon of Tony Lajoie. He 
held his peace as his cunning brain worked slowly but 
surely behind his inscrutable face. 

Then came the day, a week after the accident, when 
Jimmy Downes opened his eyes and breathed the name 
of his mother. He called on Thurston to help him, and 
as he spoke—continuing his life picture where it had 
been cut out—the surgeon and Corporal MacGregor 
listened with eager ears. 

“There isn't a question about it,” MacGregor said 
to the doctor. “Thurston struck him behind his back 
and ran away with his gold. The two started from the 
cabin together. Tonetah told me that. If it had 
been an accident, Thurston would have carried 
Downes to safety, or would, at least, have gone in 
search of aid. Instead, he has disappeared with the 
packs and there isn’t a trace of him to be found.” 

Jimmy Downes sat up in bed to the consternation of 
the surgeon and the amazement of Corporal Mac- 
Gregor and Tonetah, who had slipped upstairs to see 
how Jimmy was progressing. “‘Where is Thurston?” 
he demanded eagerly. He was with me when—what 
happened?” 

“Don’t you remember?” MacGregor thrust at him 
quickly. 

“No,” Jimmy replied, weakly. The world seemed 
to swim about me. The trees were dancing like great 
lean white ghosts. There was a terrific pain in the 
back of my head, and then I knew nothing more. He 
sat up in the bed and stared wildly at the group about 
him. Where is the gold—the gold I've worked so 
hard for—the gold that is to pay off the mortgage and 
let mother have the old home? Tell me—where is it? 
Where is Thurston? He must have taken care of it— 
he knew what I was carrying and since he wants to 
marry my sister he wouldn't let anything happen to it 
over his dead body!“ 

Dr. Kinellan attempted to soothe his patient and to 
force him back against the pillows; but Jimmy was 
frantic now and, despite the combined efforts of the 
surgeon and MacGregor, leaped from the bed and 
stood before them in the room, a figure of terrible rage. 
“Who has cheated me?” he demanded. “You, Mac- 
Gregor knew what this money meant to me. You, 
Tonetah, know how hard I've worked for it! And I 
left you to guard my little shack and the claim—yet 
here you are smiling at me in your leather-faced way 
as if it were some joke!” 

“Lay off!“ commanded MacGregor abruptly. 
“Tonetah's all right. That is, his heart is in the 
right place even though he was misguided in his judg- 
ment in letting you travel alone through the woods in 
company with Thurston.” 
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Jimmy Downes stood like a bewildered child staring 
at them, horror in his eyes. “You mean that my gold 
is gone?” he asked, with a sob in his voice. “You 
mean that I must return to the claim and dig out more 
in order to pay off the mortgage. There isn’t time, 
man!” he finished desperately. 

“Now look here, Downes,” Corporal MacGregor in- 
terrupted in a kindly yet firm tone. “There is no use 
getting excited over this. You've rather made a mess 
of things by trusting a couple of crooks, You've been 
the victim of circumstances, and your own honest 
heart hasn’t enabled you to grapple with two of the 
worst thieves I've ever encountered.” 

Downes sat on the bed, exhausted after his outbursts 
of emotion. “It's pretty tough,” he murmured, “after 
all I've been through—after all the discouragement— 
all the hardships—just when the goal was attained—to 
have it all swept away! It isn’t the loss of the gold 
that I mind—it's the thing it would have bought my 
mother’s happiness in the last days of her life!” he 
finished with a heartbroken accent. * 

“Don’t say that,” Doctor Kinellan advised, forcing 
Jimmy to lie down. “We'll find a way out even now.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
*TONETAE’S eyes took on a strange look. He re- 
gretted that he had ever placed the stolen bonds in 
the stocking of Caleb Waters. If they were valuable, 
as he was now led to suspect, he wished he had retained 
them in order that Jimmy’s wish, which was not clear 
to him by any means, might be gratified. 

“Jim,” said MacGregor, “you keep quiet and do 
what the doctor tells you. There's no use starting any- 
thing to-night. TIl see you in the morning and we'll 
talk things over. We've still six weeks to pay off that 
mortgage, and, I give you my word, we'll have the 
thief and the gold before the payment comes due. You 
know the Canadian Northwest Mounted never fail. 
No matter what the obstacle—we do or die—and this 
time, old pal, MacGregor’s going to do- not die!” 

Jim smiled at him faintly. His hand clasped Mac- 
Gregor's in a hearty, if weak, clasp. A moment later 
he was asleep, Dr. Kinellan watching over him with the 
deepest of sympathy and a curious elation that his skill 
had saved the life of this severely injured man. 

Then MacGregor strode from the room, beckoning to 
Tonetah to follow him. Downstairs in the main room 
of Lajoie’s saloon, the corporal bade the Indian sit be- 
side him at a corner table. Tonetah.“ he said crisply, 
looking him squarely in the eye, “I told you to wateh 
over Downes and let no harm come to him. I know 
you haven't betrayed me, but you've let your half- 
breed, half-educated sense of loyalty run away with 
what few brains you have. Now, tell me just what you 
know—all you know—and what you have done in this 
miserable mix-up.” 

Slowly, talking in a French patois, in which he was 
better able to express himself, Tonetah told the whole 
story. He told of having slipped the bonds into the 
lining of Downes’s mackinaw, of removing them later 
and hiding them in the crevice of the beech tree's bark. 
Next of placing them in the stocking of Caleb Waters. 
“I wish I'd kept them now,” he concluded feelingly. 
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“I wish you had,” Corporal MacGregor agreed 
heartily. “If you'd told me, that night the three of 
them were sitting in Lajoie’s, I could have cleared up 
the whole matter. But there’s no use crying about 
cold porridge. We've got to kindle the fire and warm 
it up again. Come down to the telegraph office with 
me while I send a few wires in code; then we'll go over 
to the jail and have a talk with Waters.” 

As he finished speaking, the door opened and the 
gigantic figure of old Simon Duroc entered. He looked 
about eagerly. Seeing MacGregor, who had just 
arisen to go out with Tonetah, he signaled them to be 
seated again and drew up a chair for himself. 

“Corporal,” he said, I want to talk to you about 
this Jim Downes business. You know he sent for me 
to run out and inspect his claim. It was a real find! 
I assayed that metal carefully, and, only yesterday, I 
had some ore offered me that, I'm sure, came from 
Downes's vein. There hasn't been any quartz as rich 
as that found hereabouts in years 

“Who offered it?” MacGregor asked hastily. 

“Pierre Gounoud,” Duroc told him. “You remember 
him. He's been suspected of pelt thefts for years, but 
no one has ever been able to hang the evidence on him. 
He says he traded skins for the ore back in the woods. 

Maybe he did—but I'll take my oath that pay-dirt 
came from Jimmy Downes's claim.” 

At that moment, Dr. Kinellan came slowly down the 
steps and joined them at the table. Downes is 
asleep, he said in reply to MacGregor’s anxious glance. 
Then, as Duroc went on, the surgeon listened with 
interest to his conclusions. 

When he had finished, MacGregor arose. “You 
stay here, Tonetah; if Downes needs anything, look 
after him. The doctor and Duroc will go down to the 

office with me.” 

Tonetah nodded. Macgregor and his companions 
walked quickly out into the night. “Duroc,” said the 
corporal, “what you've told me seems like the key to 
the situation. It makes me believe this man, Thurston, 
is not yet outside Canada—and if he isn’t—I'll get 
him as sure as you're a foot high!” 

But notwithstanding his determined enthusiasm, 
Corporal MacGregor was none too sanguine as to his 
ability to overtake and capture Thurston in time— 
even if Thurston should prove to be the man he was 
seeking, as he firmly believed. 

While Tonetah sat pondering in Tony Lajoie’s saloon, 
and while the surgeon, the prospector, and the corporal 
were hastening toward the telegraph office, Jim Downes 
awakened from his sleep. For a moment he lay there 
in a half daze. Then he sat up. It all came back to 
him now—more and more clearly. Confusion as to 
the date of the month worried him, but he knew that 
be must be up and doing. His gold was gone, and he 
must get it back. Otherwise his months of labor would 
have been in vain, and the home in West Rockland 
swept away before he could return. He sighed as he 
thought of Mary and of his mother. 

Then, with some difficulty, he arose from the bed and, 
finding his clothes on the hook of the rude door to the 
room, laboriously crept into them. All the while he 
listened carefully, fearing at any moment that the 
three men who had recently left would return and 


frustrate the purpose he had in mind. His brain was 
far from normal. The fever had strangely distorted 
his thoughts; but, somehow, he knew he must find 
Thurston and recover his gold. In his strange im- 
aginings he felt MacGregor and Tonetah were attempt- 
ing to hold bim back, and the kindly surgeon’s face 
seemed to suggest to him the visage of Miles Hum- 
phreys. 


CHAPTER XXV 


IM chuckled to himself. He would outwit them all 

and get back in time no matter against what odds. 
When he had finished dressing, he steadied himself 
against the window ledge, raised the pane and calcu- 
lated the distance to the ground. It was not far. 

Cautiously he clambered over the sill, hung on with 
his hands, and let himself drop. He landed in a mo- 
tionless little heap. Again things swam before his 
eyes. But, in a short time, the cool night air revived 
him, and Jimmy, trying to orient himself and gather 
his fever-fuddled thoughts, managed to regain his feet. 
He had no plan. He was not even mentally capable of 
formulating one after his illness; but he was possessed 
with the indomitable determination to win. 

To find Thurston—to recover the gold to get back 
to West Rockland before Humphreys would demand 
his money: these were the thoughts that surged through 
his mind. And, fired with this subconscious ambition, 
he staggered off into the night, along the winding 
trail which, instinct told him, led back into the wilder- 
ness where he had been injured. 

In the crude stone jail, MacGregor and Sheriff La- 
clede sat before a table on which a lantern burned, 
gazing with hostile glances at the cringing Caleb 
Waters. Standing behind them were Dr. Kinellan and 
Duroc. Skillfully the corporal of the Northwest 
Mounted and the sheriff interrogated the prisoner, 
shooting one question after another at him with ap- 
parent feverish haste, yet with careful thought to en- 
trap him. And as Caleb answered evasively and 
hesitatingly, one question after another, Duroc and the 
surgeon observed him with steely glances. It was a 
third degree, the like of which was never held in a 
metropolitan police station; yet no cruelty was exer- 
cised save the keen, quick questions of the two officials. 

It lasted almost half an hour. Then the cowardly 
soul of Caleb caved in. He dropped to his knees before 
them, told them all that he knew, including the reason 
for his own presence in Paquinaus; of the theft of the 
bonds and his utter amazement at finding them on his 
own person. 

“Do you know where this man Thurston is?” de- 
manded MacGregor, quickly. 

No,“ exclaimed Waters in a tortured tone, his knees 
quaking, and his face pale with terror. 

“Lock him up for the night,“ MacGregor said to the 
sheriff. “I may want to question him again in the 
morning.” 

What do you make of it, Mac?“ asked the doctor as 
they retraced their steps toward Lajoie’s. 

“Tm not quite sure,” the corporal told him. “He 
couldn't have stolen Jim's gold because he was under 
arrest at the time. His story seems to hold water 
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otherwise, because I’ve had telegrams from the States 
aszing that we be on the look out for a bond thief. 
Let's go back and see if Jim’s in shape to be questioned 
a little.” 

But when they reached Lajoie’s, neither Jim Downes 
nor Tonetah were there and no one in the place seemed 
to have missed them. Lajoie professed ignorance, and 
MacGregor knew the innkeeper would not attempt to 
deceive him. Lajoie had too much at stake to lie to 
the police. 

“Exposure may kill him at this stage of his convales- 
— Dr. Kinellan said anxiously, thinking of his 


“Aad III kill that rascally Indian for letting him get 
away!“ MacGregor exclaimed in anger. “Duroc, can 
you come with me. We can’t hope to run the trails, in 
the saddle, at night. We'll have to do it on foot. But 
now, instead of simply having to run down a criminal, 
we've got to find a sick lunatic besides.” 

“I wonder,” mused Dr. Kinellan, and the two looked 
at him in astonishment. 

“Didn't you say yourself that exposure might kill 
him?” MacGregor demanded. Jim's clean out of his 

“Perhaps it will make your task all the easier,” the 
surgeon said mysteriously. “I have known persons 
who were mentally ill to discover strange thi 
parently by accident, but, perhaps, by Divine guidance. 
However, if you don’t mind, I think I'll go along with 


you. 

As the three were setting out from Tony Lajoie's, 
Jim Downes was making his way feverishly along the 
wooded trail that led back to his claim. On and on 
he plunged through the darkness. Now and then, 
he stumbled and lacerated his face and hands as he 
pressed on. Determination fed his muscles, and his 
fevered brain seemed to give him a sense of direction 
despite his feeling of fatigue. He pressed on more by 
the instinctive course an animal would take than by 
any power of reasoning. Sick of body and unbalanced 
of mind, there was still the one idea uppermost within 
him. He must find the gold and get back to West 
Rockville—in time—in time—in time! The words 
seemed to ring in his ears and he laughed aloud in his 
delirium as he staggered on along the rough path, reeling 
from side to side and colliding with the tamaracks and 
the beeches like a man intoxicated. 

Half an hour behind him a stealthy figure followed 
with surer footsteps and with eyes that saw through the 
darkness, like those of an owl. It was Tonetah, who 
had discovered the young man’s absence when he had 
gone upstairs to see if Downes was still asleep. Shrewd- 
Jy he had not sounded the alarm. He had left no mes- 
sage. Whether Jim had deliberately run off himself, 
or whether he had been kidnapped, Tonetah considered 
it best to conduct investigations on his own account 
without assistance. He had a sincere regard for Mac- 
Gregor, and a distinct respect for the police, but his 
savage cunning made him resolve to handle this matter 
himself 


His swift strides took him unerringly along the trail 
which he seemed to sense that Jim must have taken. 
Now and then he would pause, examine the path by the 
faint light of the moon, and grope about eagerly amid 
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the bushes at either side of the way. The nearest er- 
pression to a smile that ever crossed his seamed features 
suddenly illumined his countenance. Satisfied that he 
was close upon Jim's heels, he pressed forward in haste, 
yet with caution. It was no part of his plan that Jim 
should know he was followed. What be did mean to do 
was to find Downes and trail him at a convenient di- 
tance. 

It was a crafty plan. He meant to be near enough to 
protect Jim in case of danger—to aid him if weakness 
overcame him. But the thought that Dr. Kinellan 
had expressed, came to the Indian without need of sug- 
gestion. Like all savages, he had a reverence and 1 
fascination for the workings of a mind not quite normal. 
He felt that Jim Downes, his brain crazed by fever and 
grief, would be more valuable than all the trained de 
tectives of the Dominion of Canada—more certain of 
success than Tonetah would be himself with all his 
knowledge of the woods. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


UDDENLY Jim Downes stumbled and fell flat 
upon the hard surface of the trail. Behind him 
the Indian concealed himself amid the underbrush. 
In the silence of the wood, Downes continued to remain 
prostrate. Tonetah crouched in the enveloping shadow 
and kept his owl-like eyes wide open. Then came the 
sound of some metallic instrument breaking ground— 
clicking against stones nearby. To Tonetah’s trained 
gaze through the woodland, there came the dim light o 
a lantern. 

Through the stillness of the night Jim Downes s ears 
caught the low sound of voices. He paused, like some 
wild animal of the forest, ard then, creeping slowly for- 
ward, paused to listen carefully. What he beard 
caused him to chuckle to himself. His murmured , 
laugh was almost weird as it was wafted back to the 
still keener ears of the Indian. 

“Safe as a church—safer!"” Gounoud was saying to 
some companion. “This stone is a boundary mark. 
No one would ever think of moving it—it’s against the 
law. I love the law!” the speaker jeered laughingly. 
“It makes us lawbreakers feel so safe—if we only have 
the courage to defy it! I’ve stored under this old stone 
many and many a stolen pelt—and the authorities have 
never suspected it, although they have a keen idea that 
I'm responsible for hundreds of pelt thefts they've never 
been able to prove. The north wind he blow and the 
police are afraid to ride. Then I come in the snow and 
the night and take away my precious skins.” 

“TIl have your own precious skin!” Jim Downes 
murmured angrily, “if what I suspect is true.” He was 
nearer now and, in the faint light of an oil lamp whic 
Gounoud carried, he could make out dimly the figure 
of the two men. 

“We'll bury your thirty thousand dollars here,” 
Gounod said to his companion. It's safer in this 
wilderness than it would be in the Bank of England 
You can't hope to tote it out of Canada now they d 
be on your trail in no time—but you can come back an 
get it six months or a year from now.” 

To Jim’s surprise there seemed to be some dissensiva 

(Continued on page 152) 


Conversation 
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of Oratory 


By H. BURNHAM RIGBY 
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HE great danger of learning from books alone 

is that one may become bookish. The best 

way to prevent this is to start with something 
easy. I would not read everything that came my 
way—good, bad or indifferent. That is not only a 
waste of time, but hurtful. For perfection of sim- 
plicity, read Defoe's History of the Plague of Lon- 
don.” It may give you a love of reading. You will 
wonder that mere words can make things seem so real. 
When your curiosity is satisfied, read the book again 
for the language; if any passage affects you much, go 
back to it, find out by what means the author controls 
you and notice how he uses the tools we call words. 
Then read Robinson Crusoe.” When you have read 
it as a story, read it again as a study in language and 
the art of statement, for statement and narrative are 
the foundation of good conversation and oratory. 

If you want something nearer to life, read the Amer- 
ican essayists, Irving, Whipple, Higginson, and Lowell. 
Read, also, the English writers, Addison, Hazlitt, 
Charles Lamb especially, for his homely expression, 
and De Quincey, the wizard of the English language. 
But best of all for your purpose, Macaulay, because 
his “Essays” are like animated conversation. 

The true way to enjoy essays is to read here and 
there, picking out the subject that pleases you most, 
and not always the whole book. Asa rule, when your 
reading time is limited, it is better to have read twelve 
essays by different writers than twelve by one writer. 
It will give more variety to your expression. At the 
same time, read these poets: Bryant and Longfellow, 
who are clear and musical; Tennyson, who is more 
artistic and rhythmical; Byron, who shows the energy 
of language; Shelley whose utterance is refined, deli- 
cate, imaginative, spiritual; but for absolute careful- 
ness and purity of words, read John Keats. 


Eow and When to Read 


Ly” LESS your days are free for study, you have 
not time to read these books through—life for 
you is too short; nor is it necessary. Do not read an 
auth-- until you grow sated and weary. Many a 
you man has lost his love of reading entirely by try- 
ing to struggle through some heavy standard work that 
was beyond him. When an author ceases to interest 
you, he ceases to do you good, and it is time to change 
to another. Reading is an appetite that should “grow 
with what it feeds upon.” I know some will tell you 


to persevere, however uncongenial an author may be, 
for the sake of discipline; as well might they tell you to 
eat what is disagreeable; you will find discipline enough 
along the lines of suitability. 

I am not giving literary advice at all; but if you read 
only a part of the works already mentioned, you will 
have collected words enough to make conversation easy. 


How to Acquire a Vocabulary 


AVING words, then, the next thing is their use. 
Now, the common fault of advice is that the same 
is given to everybody. As to the use of words, how- 
ever, each person needs a different kind of advice. If 
your habit of speech is getting too sententious, quaint, 
and concentrated, and you are trying to make one 
word do the work of four, expansion is needed and 
you should read Dickens, Bulwer, Ouida or Marie 
Corelli, then Washington Irving, Lamartine, the 
speeches of Sheil and Curran, and the florid poets. 

If, on the other hand, you are too voluble, using four 
words when one would do, let such authors alone and 
read Charles Reade's novels, which are models of artis- 
tic restraint. Sheridan's School for Scandal,” our 
best model of concentrated expression; Carlyle and 
Emerson, or Lord Bacon's “Essays.” 

Or you may have a knack of choosing awkward 
words, so that your expressions are harsh, jerky, and 
unmusical. In that case, read Edgar Allan Poe's tales 
and poems, until melody becomes a necessity to you. 
If your language is abundant enough, but thin, cold, 
unstimulating, anaemic, and wanting in vigor and 
blood, then read Byron industriously, Flaubert's Sa- 
lambo” and, especially, George Sand's Consuelo.“ 
whose sentences are rich and full, as if she had plucked 
from the verbal tree only words that were ripe. Her 
style reminds us, by turns, of mellow wine, juicy fruit, 
the strains of a noble organ, a bracing breeze and a 
rolling sea. When read aloud, noble passages fill the 
ear and are altogether satisfying. Hume, Burke and 
Gibbon have a style of amplitude sometimes rising to 
splendor, which must enrich the vocabulary of any 
reader; but we often feel the effort of the writer. 

George Sand's composition seems easy and spon- 
taneous, like the song of a bird; it is the best of styles 
for infusing warmth and vigor into everyday language. 

A dozen tendencies or defects might be named 
which need appropriate treatment, and the books 
of a library stand round like the vials of the apothe- 
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cary, each one suggesting relief or cure for some fault 
of expression. I have named some books, not the only 
ones for your purpose. I name these to-day; but, to- 
morrow, I might name others; the next critic whose 
advice you asked certainly would. 

With a necessary command of words, the first secret 
of good conversation is to know.“ Our conversation 
will correspond to our material. Words alone do not 
make conversation—they must convey something. 
Our statements cannot be better than our knowledge; 
nor our description better than our observation; nor 
our argument better than our thinking; nor our opin- 
ions better than our reflection; nor our emotional in- 
fluence better than our personality. The substance of 
conversation depends on knowledge, observation, opin- 
ions and sympathy, no matter whether these come 
from books or from life. 


Public Habits Best Formed in Private 


IF the average stump speakers realized this and prac- 
tised it, they would not rush to the rostrum as they 
now do with the eagerness of ignorance and arrogance, 
making noise in proportion to their emptiness, posing 
as authority on some political phase or question as to 
which they plainly have no serious thought or sincere 
conviction. Intoxicated by their own shouting, and 
mistaking the excitement of the occasion as something 
they have aroused, they hurl at the audience their 
vapid sentences, which only cease to be commonplace 
when they become nonsensical. This folly could be 
avoided by one who comprehended the first principle 
of good conversation: not to speak until he has some- 
thing to say. Form the habit, in private, of thinking 
before you speak, and it will stay by you in public, 
and you will not treat your audience with the dis- 
respect of taking their time when you have nothing to 
offer them. > 

Conversation is a training in tact. Whether to talk 
at all, whether to introduce our own subject, or to fol- 
low the lead of another, sometimes requires much dis- 
cretion. In any case, our treatment of the subject will 
depend on the kind of person we talk with, and it is a 
test of our tact to know whether we shall be brief or 
expansive, what we shall leave out, whether we shall 
concede or discuss, whether we shall give play to our 
wit or humor or illustration, and, above all, to know 
when a point is well enough made and when a topic 
should be let go. 

This includes, of course, control of the temper. If 
one who differs with us turns impatient or disagree- 
able, we can learn to treat him, if not with respect, at 
least with tolerance and patience. When you have 
not sufficient evidence, or the right kind of evidence, to 
convince an opponent, let it go; it is a silly and un- 
profitable thing to talk for mere victory. If another 
is too ignorant to understand you, or too obstinate or 
“set.” don't force yourself upon him. For the purpose 
of discipline, it may be wise to seek occasional oppor- 
tunities of talking with an irascible and unreasonable 
man, remembering, always, that you are only putting 
your temper on trial, that you will take nothing as per- 
sonal, even if he means it to be so, and that you will 
meet what he says with coolness. 

Your coolness may irritate him even more than your 
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temper would; never mind that: carry out your plan, 
and let him perceive, if he will, that you regard his 
method at once with amusement and regret. Person- 
alities are not argument. Let no man disturb your 
mental balance by first exciting your temper, or you 
are lost. Good judges of human nature may try to 
confuse and defeat you in this way. Show them that 
it will not work. 

If you acquire self-control in private, you will here- 
after enter the committee room, court, or assembly as 
a man of power, and you will find that the disputants 
quarrel there only because they never trained them- 
selves as you have done. 

How much the charm and effectiveness of conver- 
sation depend upon the manner and utterance! It is 
not enough to say good things—they must be said in 
the best way; yet there is no “best way” which can be 
taught. The best way is the appropriate way, and 
there is no guide to this but observation and good judg- 
ment. Consistency requires that essentially we shall 
be always the same, yet effectiveness demands variety. 
One who has always the same manner, a monotonous 
person, treating every listener and every topic as if he 
had a formula, will be avoided as a bore. If he shows 
always a grinning acquiescence, he is probably weak- 
minded; if always soft and mellifluous, with a dawning 
smile, he is probably hypocritical or weak in character; 
if always sonorous and grave, he may be genuine 
enough; but his oppressive gravity may be mistaken 
for egotism, coldness or want of courtesy, and few will 
cultivate him. 


Don’t Spoil Your Good Effect 


THE topics which engage us suggest a similar ver- 
satility of manner. Conversation has its major 
and minor, its andante and allegro; it calls for every 
kind of movement and expression, and this variety, so 
far from suggesting insincerity, is really its only con- 
sistency. A perfect conversation would be proof of a 
perfect self-discipline. 

The great fault of talkers in public and private is 
want of self-restraint—wastage from excess of effort or 
useless action. Great is the power of repose, and, es- 
pecially, repose in activity. It doubles the weight of 
all that we say. In someone’s “Guide to Conversa- 
tion,” I read: Do not fidget with your fingers; do not 
play an imaginary piano; do not pound on the table or 
the arm of the chair; do not swing your leg or knock 
the floor with your heel, etc.” 

All of which is good advice, no doubt; but it is better 
to lay down a general principle: “Do nothing that less- 
ens the good effect of what you say.” If you think 
it improves your speech to pound the table, then pound 
away; if on the platform you think it a good thing to 
work your arm like a steam crank, then do it. Your 
work can not be better than your judgment but if you 
are the sport of your nerves and born without judg- 
ment no one can help you. The above rule is nearly 
all that you need for your guidance, however, and re- 
member that if you want a good manner in public, you 
can practise three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year, and all that you acquire in private will serve you 
in public. 

(To be concluded in Tne New Success for March.) 
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The Editor's Chat 


Suggestive Helps for the Multitude of Readers of THE NEW SUCCESS, 
Who Write to Dr. Marden for Advice 


Even to Sharpening a Pencil 


yW EEN I was a boy, even when occupying a very 
humble position, I tried never to let an oppor- 
tunity pass by for assisting my employer. I tried to 
anticipate his wants, even to the sharpening of his 
pencils, straightening out his desk and doing number- 
less little things which the other employees would 
never think of doing; and it was not very long before 
I found that my employer not only noticed these little 
attentions and efforts to lighten his work, but rewarded 
them. 
29 ©% ¢ 
Getting Stabilized 

J RERE is nothing like visualizing our dreams, pic- 

turing vividly and intensely the thing we long to 
do and the person we are trying to be. 

There is something lacking in a mere desire to do a 
thing. That desire must be registered emphatically, 
intensely, determinedly, with a tremendous will force 
back of it, a determination to realize it at all costs, at 
all risks. 

The necessary mental elements will not be supplied; 
a desire will not become a real creative force’ until 
something else is added to it, until it is registered as 
an unalterable vow. It is a great help to continually 
register your vow, to reaffirm your determination to 
win out in whatever you undertake. This strengthens 
your purpose, gives you fixity of aim, keeps you from 
wobbling, steadies, stabilizes you. 
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Character as a Trade-Mark 


the days of wildcat capital in the West, the fa- 
mous Ames shovels were used as currency. Their 
price did not vary a cent in twenty years. They were 
as stable as gold coin, simply because character was 
worked into every shovel. They were sent to nearly 
all civilized countries. The very name of Ames was a 
synonym of honesty all over the world. This firm was 
not obliged to go out and sell shovels; the world came 
to buy. The brand, “Oliver Ames & Son,” was as 
good as gold. 

Maydole’s name on a hammer carried equal weight. 
He did not need any agent to sell his goods. Every 
carpenter wanted one of Maydole’s hammers, if he 
could get it. It was a hammer, made just as good as 
it could be made. 

Some one once said to Maydole, “You make a pretty 
good hammer.” 


“No, I don’t,” he replied. 
mer that has ever been made.” 

He put his character into every hammer that he 
produced. 

A Maine farmer put up apples with his name on 
every barrel, with the request that the buyer be so 
kind as to send him word in regard to the condition in 
which they were received, and what they were like. A 
letter from England came to the farmer requesting 
that the entire crop be sent to the writer. 

Character pays. It is the best sort of capital. 
Every barrel of flour which bore the brand “George 
Washington, Mount Vernon,” such was the faith in 
Washington's honesty, was exempted from otherwise 
uniform inspection, even in West Indian ports. Wash- 
ington's name was regarded as ample guarantee as to 
quantity and quality. 

There is no capital, no asset like character. It is 
the best sort of trade-mark. 


2 © © 
Yeu Will Live te Laugh 


REMEMBER that when what seemed a terrible 

catastrophe befell me, when the future looked very 
black, indeed, and it seemed as if there was no chance 
for me to get on my feet again, a friend said: “You 
won't believe it, but the time will come when you will 
laugh at this calamity, think of it as being a good thing 
for you.” 

I have lived to prove the truth of this man’s proph- 
ecy; I have lived to think that all the misfortunes that 
have ever happened to me have, in a way, helped me. 
Each unfortunate experience has made me wiser, more 
careful, more determined to compensate for the mis- 
takes and blunders and failures, and I can’t help feel- 
ing that my life is richer for these trials, as painful and 
humiliating as they have been, apparently, irremedi- 
able. 

All things work together for those who try to do their 
best, who are honest and earnest. Through mistakes 
we arrive at the goal of comparative perfection. If 
we are in earnest and intelligent, and do our level best 
to win out, we shall do so in spite of the multitude of 
mistakes and blunders, the mortifying errors we make. 

I once heard an editor of a great magazine say that 
his publication had risen out of its mistakes; that it 
had won out over a multitude of schemes and experi- 
ments, very few of which had ever proved successful 
in themselves. But the perpetual effort +, better the 
publication, the perpetual effort to get ahead, had 
resulted in a real success. 


“I make the best ham- 
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We all feel that we have made terrible blunders in 
life, that we have passed through humiliating experi- 
ences; if we are honest and earnest and true, and do 
our level best to win out, we shall make a success of 
our lives as a whole. 

The mental attitude with which we face life has 
everything to do with our ultimate success. 
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A Business Man's Motto 


KNOW a business man who has this motto hanging 

in his office. How can l improve my business 
to-day?“ It is a constant reminder and inspiration 
to him. Every morning he makes a little study of his 
ways of doing business and walks about the establish- 
ment to see where he can make any improvement in 
his methods, 

Now, that is not only a splendid motto for every 
business man to adopt during the year but for all the 
rest of us, modified to Where can I improve myself 
to-day?” 

How can I make myself a little broader, a little bet- 
ter informed and better educated and a little better 
trained? How can I make myself a little more efficient 
in every way? How can I do everything I undertake 
to a finish and in a more business like manner? I cer- 
tainly ought to be a little further on than I was in the 
morning; to have a little better character, have more 
self-control, be a little better poised and a stronger and 
more efficient man. 

“How can I improve myself to-day,” will make a 
splendid motto for all of us to adopt. 
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The Beginning of All Evil 


yy T awful things the darkness held for us in 
our childhood! How our little hearts throbbed 
with fear of, and our eyes stared for, the goblins that 
would get us if we didn’t look out! We know perfectly 
well now, in our maturity, that the terrible objects 
which were so terrorizing to us then had no existence, 
that they were creatures of the imagination. Think 
of the many things of which we had a terror, and the 
many fears that’ haunted us even in later years, but 
which we have outgrown, which we have been freed 
from by knowledge of the truth. The truth sets us 
free from all superstitions and fears, all the hobgob- 
lins that had gained entrance to our minds through 
our wrong convictions, our foolish imaginings. 

You perhaps have experienced that awful fear, when 
a telegram was handed to you, that something fright- 
ful had happened to someone who was near and dear 
to you. This was just as great a fear as though it were 
a reality. There are many harmless things that we 
are afraid of. We often fear journeys that end happily. 
We fear death; yet we do not know that death is as 
terrible as we picture it. We have had no personal 
experience, no one we have met has ever come back to 
tell us. We dread things we know nothing about. 
Think of the silly superstitions and fears of sailors! 

“In mortals, what begins in fear usually ends in 
wickedness; in religion, what begins in fear usually 
ends in fanaticism,” some one says: “Fear, either as a 
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principle or a motive, is the beginning of all evil.” 

To-day, fears and superstitions are dying. They 
do not claim as many victims as they did a few years 
ago. The truth is freeing us. 
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The Passion For Service 


12 is what a poor girl, who had to work hard to 
support her mother, did without money or influ- 
ence, while some of her girl friends were telling what 
wonderful things they would do if they only had the 
money others had. This girl said to herself, I am 
going to see what I can do without money. I have 
very little time outside my long hours of work and 
waiting upon my invalid mother, but there must be 
something I could do for others. 

She went to the hospital near by and asked the super- 
intendent if she could not read to some of the patients 
or talk to them whenever she could get a little time. 

He gave her permission to do this. She went on 
Saturday, after she was through her work, and on 
Sunday, the only time she could get away besides eve- 
nings and holidays. She read to the patients and 
cheered them up with her stories and bright talk, and 
would write letters for those who were so disabled that 
they could not do so themselves. They became very 
much attached to her and looked forward to her com- 
ing with great interest for she always brought a smile, 
good cheer, and encouragement. She was eyes and 
hands to many an unfortunate war veteran, and when 
she found one who had missed an early education and 
training she tried to help and encourage him to grasp 
this time for study and improving his knowledge. 

She helped many soldier boys to look up and not 
down. Some who had great inventive talent but who 
for the lack of education and technical training had 
never used their talents to advantage, she encouraged; 
and she was instrumental in influencing others to help 
them when they were discharged from the hospital and 
unable to do much for themselves. In fact, this girl 
developed a passion for helping the helpless. 

Now, there are things which we can all do without 
money if we only have the disposition, if we only have 
the passion for service in the world. If we want to be 
helpful and useful let us do the duty that lieth near 
est us. The next will already have become nearer.” 
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Misfit Occupations 


1 life means anything it means expression. If ve 
do not express ourselves we do not grow, we do not 
really live. Think of having to look back on a life of 
drudgery spent in a misfit occupation in which we 
could not express ourselves or our ideals—in other 
words, a life which has only expressed what we are 
not and what we do not stand for! The millennium 
will come when every man, woman, and child is in his 
place, when everybody is doing what he was made to 
do. So long as the born farmer tries to make laws in 
the legislature, and the man whom nature intended 
for an engineer is putting his congregation to sleep 
from the pulpit, civilization will not make very great 
progress, 
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WHY MAN OF TO-DAY 


IS ONLY 50 PER CENT. EFFICIENT 


By WALTER WALGROVE 


F one were to form an opinion from the 
number of helpful, inspiring and in- 
forming articles one sees in the public 
press and magazines, the purpose of 
which is to increase our efficiency, he 

must believe that the entire American 
Nation is striving for such an end— 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the race is 
swifter every day: competition is keener 
and the stronger the man the greater his 
capacity to win. The stronger the man the 
stronger his will and brain, and the greater 
his ability to match wits and win. The 
greater his confidence in himself the greater 
the confidence of other people in him: the 
keener his wit and the clearer his brain. 

The American Woman because she must 
be competent to rear and manage the 
family and home, and take all the thought 
and responsibility from the shoulders of the 
man whose present-day business burdens 
are all that he can carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure that 
efficiency? Much mentally, some of us 
much physically, but what is the trouble? 

We are not really efficient more than half 
the time. Half the time blue and worried 
—all the time nervous—some of the time 
really incapacitated by illness. . 

There is a reason for this—a practical 
reason, one that has been known to phy- 
sicians for quite a period and will be known 
to the entire world ere long. 

That reason is that the human system 
does not, and will not, rid itself of all the 
waste which it accumulates under our pres- 
ent mode of living. No matter how regular 
we are, the food we eat and the sedentary 
lives we live (even though we do get some 
exercise) make it impossible; just as im- 
possible as it is for the grate of a stove to 
rid itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly what the 
clinkers do to the stove; make the fire burn 
low and inefficiently until enough clinkers have 
accumulated, and then prevent its burning at all. 

It has been our habit, after this waste has 
reduced our efficiency about 75 per cent., to 
drug ourselves; or after we have become 100 
per cent. inefficient through illness, to still 
further attempt to rid ourselves of it in the 
same way—by drugging. 


If a clock is not cleaned once in a while it 
clogs up and stops; the same way with an 
engine because of the residue which it, itself, 
accumulates. To clean the clock, you would 
not put acid on the parts, though you could 
probably find one that would do the work, nor 
to clean the engine would you force a cleaner 
through it that would injure its parts; yet that 
is the process you employ when you drug the 
system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine with 
a harmless cleanser that Nature has provided, 
and you can do exactly the same for yourself 
as I will demonstrate before I conclude. 

The reason that a physician's first step in 
illness is to purge the system is that no medicine 
can take effect nor can the system work properly 
while the colon (large intestine) is clogged up. 
If the colon were not clogged up the chances are 
ten to one that you would not have been ill 
at all. 

It may take some time for the clogging 
process to reach the stage where it produces 
real illness but, no matter how long it takes, 
while it is going on the functions are not working 
so as to keep us up to “concert pitch.“ Our 
livers are sluggish, we are dull and heavy— 
slight or severe headaches come on—our 
sleep does not rest us—in short, we are about 
50 per cent. efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to where 
real illness develops, it is impossible to tell what 
form that illness will take, because— 

The blood is constantly circulating through 
the colon and, taking up by absorption the 
poisons in the waste which it contains, it dis- 
tributes them throughout the system and 
weakens it so that we are subject to whatever 
disease is most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on our own 
little weaknesses and what we are the Jeast able 
to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically correct in 
every particular, and it has often surprised me 
that they are not more generally known and 
appreciated. All we have to do is to consider 
the treatment that we have received in illness 
to realize fully how it developed, and the 
methods used to remove it. — . 

So you sce that not only is accumulated waste 
directly and constantly pulling down our 
efficiency by making our blood poor and our 
intellect dull—our spirits low and our ambitions 
weak, but it is responsible through its weaken- 
ing and infecting processes for a list of illnesses 
that if catalogued here would seem almost un- 
believable. 
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It is the direct and immediate cause of that 
very expensive and dangerous complaint— 
appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the waste all 
our functions work properly and in accord— 
there are no poisons being taken up by the 
blood, so it is pure and imparts strength to 
every part of the body instead of weakness— 
there is nothing to clog up the system and 
make us bilious, dull and nervously fearful. . 

With everything working in perfect accord 
and without obstruction, our brains are clear, 
our entire physical being is competent to re- 
spond quickly to every requirement, and we 
are 100 per cent. efficient. 

Now this waste that I speak of cannot be 
thoroughly removed by drugs, but even if it 
could the effect of these drugs on the functions 
is very unnatural, and if continued becomes a 
periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two most 
eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M. D., of the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, says: All 
of our curative agents are poisons, and as a 
consequence, every dose diminishes the patient's 
vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M. D., of the same 
school, says: All medicines which enter the 
circulation poison the blood in the same man- 
ner as do the poisons that produce disease.“ 

Now, the internal organism can be kept as 
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sweet and pure and clean as the external and 
by the same natural, sane method—bathing. 
By the proper system warm water can be intro- 
duced so that the colon is perfectly cleansed 
and kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process—it seems 
to be just as normal and natural as washing 
one's hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely and 
generally every day, and it seems as though 
everyone should be informed thoroughly on a 

ractice which, though so rational and simple, 
is revolutionary in its accomplishments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to write of 
exhaustively in the public press, but Chas. 
A. Tyrrell, M. D., prepared an interesting 
treatise on Why Man of To-day Is Only 50 
per cent. Efficient,“ which treats the subject 
very exhaustively, and which will be sent 
without cost to any one addressing Tyrrell's 
Hygienic Inst., at 134 West 65th Street, New 
York, and mentioning that they have read this 
article in NEW SUCCESS. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic on Internal 
Bathing because I have seen what it has done 
in illness as well as in health, and I believe that 
every person who wishes to keep in as near a 
perfect condition as is humanly possible should 
at least be informed on this subject; he will 
also probably learn something about himself 
which he has never known through reading the 
little book to which I refer. 


comes to those who employ their idle moments in profitable occupation. 
The idler is always complaining about his hard luck“ -a busy person 
never has time to be anything but prosperous. 
If you are ambitious and energetic we will show you how to earn 


A DOLLAR AN HOUR 


during your spare time looking after our interests in your locality. 
The work is interesting, dignified, healthful and extremely remunerative. 
Best of all, the work you do this year will insure you a permanent income 


year after year. 


No special experience is necessary 


and we furnish everything needed 


except—the DETERMINATION TO SUCCEED. 
For particulars regarding our wonderful money-making plan write 


DESK 1 
THE NEW SUCCESS, 1133 Broadway, New York City 


at once to: 


| 


i 
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Learn a New Language as Easily as a New Tune 


You merely put a Rosen- 
~ Language E hone rec- rec- 
ord on your phonograph 
and listen. You hear the 
cultured voice of a native 
professor. His pronuncia- 
tion is perfect. He speaks 
of every-day matters. He 
asks and answers every- 
day questions. At the 
same time, you read aloud 
from the book, the same 
phrases that you hear 
spoken. Soon you are 
yourself saying what you 
hear — you are beginning 
actually to speak a forei 
language. to understand it, 
and to think in it. 


A Few Minutes of Scare Time 


for a surprisingly short while—and you can con- 
verse in a foreign tongue. The Rosenthal Method 
makes this possible. Only a trained musician can 
learn a tune without hearing it—by merely looking 
at the printed notes. But any one can learn a tune 
by listening to it several times. So with la 

The Rosenthal Language Phone Method 9 
any one to learn a foreign tongue as easily as a new 


tune. 
Simple, Practical, Speedy 
You begin at once to speak and understand the 
language you take up. You acquire this ability in 
your own home—on your own phonograph, .any 
make—in spare moments—at your convenience. No 
arbitrary lesson-hour or waiting teacher to consider 


No rules to be 


—no distant classroom to go to. 
learned, but perfect accent and grammar assured. 
Two-Language Men and Women in 


Demand 
Men and women, familiar with one or more for- 


eign tongues, are being eagerly sought. Today, 
linguistic ability commands high pay—high in 
direct proportion to its comparative scarcity. 
Thousands of manufacturers of every conceivable 
toca are entering the export field, who never 

fore sold goods outside the United States, They 
must have two- language employees—sales man- 
agers, secretaries, correspondents, typists, clerks, 
traveling representatives. So, also, must the thou- 
sands of new importers. So, also, must the old 
established firms. 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


WITH ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


Exporting and importing, however, are but two 
of the many fields in which a knowledge of lan- 


guage is of great value. 


Our Foreign Population 
Over thirty-two million people in the United 
States—nearly one-third of the population—speak 
a foreign language. You can interest a man more 
thoroughly and convince him more quickly by talk- 

ing or writing to him in his mother-tongue. 
en you visit foreign countries—for pleasure or busi- 
mess—familiarity with the native languages is indis- 


pensable. š 
Literary Masterpieces 
Read the masterpieces of French, Spanish and 
Italian literature in the language in which they 
were conceived and written. The full flavor of 
foreign letters cannot be translated. 


Used in Famous Universities 


The Rosenthal Method has been praised, en- 
dorsed and used by teachers of languages in famous 
U niversities, including Columbia, Yale, Harvard, 


Princeton. 
A Social Recreation 


Studying foreign languages by the Rosenthal Lan- 
guage Phone Method, can be made a social recreation. 


It is not a selfish and isolating pastime—but one that 
can be shared and enjoyed by any number. 


FREE: A 64-Page Book 


That Tells You 


How to Increase Your Income, through a knowledge 
of a foreign language, whether you are an employer 
or an employee, young or old, a professional man or 
woman, a practitioner of any of the arts or sciences— 
whoever, whatever and wherever you are. How to 
Acquire Conversational Fluency in a Foreign Tongue 
Quickly—and devote only ten minutes, three times 
aday,to study. How familiarity with even one foreign 
language, Increases Your Prestige—in the drawing- 
room, the club, the office; Widens Your Circle of 

Acquaintances—social and commercial; Mul- 

tiplies the Pleasures of Travel and Reading, 


Broadens Your Intellectual Horizon. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, No. Yer. N.. 


Side ee de er 
my own =k of The Language Phone 
French or italian. 


Please send me by mail (without obi 
28 fee dg 
Method for Spaniah, 
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Do You Know That— 


N New York City, every day, 350 new citizens es- 
tablish homes. 


John D. Rockefeller has given $475,000,000 
for benevolent purposes, 


The people of the United States spent over a billion 
dollars for candy last year. 


By the use of the latest invention, the telemega- 
phone, one person can speak simultaneously to an 
audience of 150,000. 


The war against rats in New York City has begun in 
earnest. It is estimated that there is one rat for every 
person—nearly six millions! 


Among the 241 delegates of the 41 nations repre- 
sented at the League of Nations, not a sign of a mili- 
tary or naval uniform was visible. 


New York City has a foreign-born population 
amounting to 41 per cent of the whole. Only 3 per 
cent of London’s population is foreign born. 


Roger W. Babson, the statistician, has estimated 
that strikes during the months of August and Septem- 
ber, 1920, meant 11,792,000 days of idleness. 


According to Red Cross figures, the World War was 
responsible for a toll of 35,379,000 lives. Killed in 
war, 9,819,000; deaths due to other causes and epi- 
demics, 5,300,000. 


New York City has 5,000,000 miles of telephone 
wires; 867,875 telephone stations; 94 central offices, 
and 28,000 employees. There are still over 77,000 
unfilled applications for service. 


A yearly saving between Washington and New York 
of $42,500, and between New York and Chicago of 
more than $100,000, is reported as being due to the 
carrying of mails between those points by airplanes. 


In America, women buy 87 per cent of all raw and 
market foods; 96 per cent of all dry goods; 48 per cent 
of all drug supplies; 48 per cent of all hardware and 
house furnishings, and even 11 per cent of men's 
clothing. 


The Russian ruble, before the World War, was 
worth a little over fifty cents. Now it takes 5,000 


rubles to buy a pound of salt pork. The moujik own- 
ing a hog that would dress at 200 pounds, is a ruble 
“millionaire.” 

The “compensation demand” of the former kaiser 
of Germany is staggering his erstwhile subjects. Dur- 
ing eleven months of 1920, he received 52,000,000 
marks (normally $13,050,000) for subsistence. That 
means $18,055 a day or over $752 an hour. 


The newspaper having the largest circulation is The 
News of the World, owned by Lord Riddell and printed 
in London. It has 4,000,000 circulation every Sun- 
day, uses up 450 tons of paper a week, is printed on 26 
presses, and its advertising rate is over $10,000 a page. 


In 1867, the United States bought Alaska, from 
Russia, for $7,200,000. A disgusted public criticized 
the purchase as a shameful waste of money. Now, 
every year, the Alaska salmon industry alone brings 
more money than the sum paid for the whole country. 


Denmark prohibits sweets. The Danish Govern- 
ment has issued a proclamation providing that sugar 
and certain articles containing sugar, such as jams, 
preserved and candied fruit, chocolate and cakes may 
be imported into Denmark only under license issued 
by the Minister of the Interior. 


The Pullman Company, operating the sleepers and 
chair cars on the various railroads, is the equivalent of 
a hotel with 260,000 beds and 2,960 office desks at 
which 26,000,000 guests register every year. It has 
8,000 negro porters, owns linen worth $2,000,000, aud 
uses $60,000 worth of soap a year. 


The individual output of the American workman. 
during the last fifteen months, has decreased from fif- 
teen to fifty per cent. This means that a greater 
number of people must be employed to turn out the 
same quantity of goods, and the inevitable result must 
be an increase in the price of manufacture. 

The number of millionaires in America has increased 
to 22,000. The apparent increase does not mean s% 
much since it takes two dollars to buy now what one 
dollar would have bought in 1914. The- new million- 
aire is poorer in actual purchasing power than he was 
before he reached this exalted state. 
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Do You Speak Correct English? 


Or do you only think you do? 


O you realize 

that the only 
means a stranger 
has of “placing” 
you, that is, of 
reading your early 
associations and 
present education, 
is by the English 
you speak or write? 


Correct Speech and 
Accurate Pronunciation 


Do You Say —in’kwirry for ingui ry; 


ad’dress for address’; cu’- 
pon for cou’ pon, Dress ‘idence for prece’dence; 
al'lies for al-lies’; epitome for ¢pit’o-me; 
acclimated for acclimated; progrum for 
program; hydth for height; ali’as for a’lias; 
oleomarjerine for oleomargarine; grimmy for 
tri my: comparable for comparable: etc.? 


between you and I; a 
Do You Say raise in salary; a long ways 


off; a setting hen; let's you and 1 go some- 
wheres; those kind of men; that coat sets 
good; I don't know as | can; a mutual friend; 
the bread raises; providing I go; one Jess thing; 
where will i meet you; he referred back to; 
a poor widow woman; money for the poor 
Belgiums; etc.? 


Do You Know When To Use 


—sits or sets; laying or lying; farther or fur- 
ther; drank or drunk; who or whom; I or me; 
lunch or Juncheon; affect or effect; council, 


vou may tactfully 
conceal your igno- 
rance in other sub- 
jects, but every time 
you utter a word, your 
education and refine- 
ment are judged by the 
kind of English you 
speak. 
BUSINESS PEOPLE 
need Correct English 
for theiradvancement; 
PROFESSIONAL 
PEOPLE need it in 


are essential to prog- 
ress in business and 


comm or counsel; practical or practicable: 
etc. 


Can You Pronounce Foreign 


their associations; 
SOCIETY PEOPLE 


in society. You can- Words Like —masseuse, ‘cello, bour- need it in cluband draw- 
not afford to speak faux pas. hors d- 3 3 mng- room; TEACH- 
poor English. Sinn Fein, Bolsheviki, Reichstag, ERS need it in the 


Your ease among edu- 
cated people depends 
upon your confidence in your own speech, 


Il Trovatore, Thais, Paderewski, Nazimova, 
Galli-Curci, Les Misérables, etc.? 


school - room; PAR- 
ENTS need it in the 
home; EVERY BODY needs Correct English. 


Miller System of Correct English 
for Cultured Speech 


Adapted for Individual Study or Club Classes 


A practical, intensive course of 15 lessons for Men and Women of the business, professional or social world, 
progressive teachers, up-to-date parents, etc., in simplified applied Grammar, Rhetoric, Vocabulary, Punc- 
tuation, Common Errors, Correct Pronunciation of 525 misused English words, of War Names, o Operas, 
Musicians, Artists, etc., also of French, Italian, German, and Latin Phrases in common use, Good Form in 
Letter Writing, and many minor items that contribute to cultured conversation, poise and personality. 


It Costs You Nothing to Examine the Course 


This is the same course that the teacher has been 
giving for years in various cities of the United States 
to hundreds of enthusiastic students in large classes, 
clubs, department stores, etc. The students repre- 
sent all grades and all ages and include all types of 
Business Men and Women, Managers, Secretaries, 
Teachers, Doctors, Nurses, Lawyers, C. S. Practi- 
tioners, Musicians, Readers, Writers, Speakers, etc. 


To Benefit Progressive People Everywhere 
who cannot attend these classes, THE MILLER 
SYSTEM OF CORRECT ENGLISH is now pre- 
sented through correspondence for Only SE. 00 
half the class fee, It is the lowest 5 
priced course of its kind. 

It costs you nothing to examine the course and learn 
for yourself whether it is what YOU need. Just 
fill in or copy the coupon below and mail to 


The Miller System of Correct English—843 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Send No Money — Use Free Examination Coupon 


The Miller System of Correct English, Dept. M, 843 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
Please send. for my inspection, your 15-lesson COURSE in CORRECT ENGLISH. If I decide to keep the course, I will 
send you five dollars and receive the SELF-CORRECTING KEY. Otherwise | will return the lessons within five days 


Write or print mame and address plainly. 


nize classes in clubs, stores, factori nd independently. 
WANTED £ ee: ana Chace pr ate | goer ay Fo — =< eee ae 


“How to Conduct a Money-Making Study Class. 
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A Few Facts About China 


cou has the largest population of any country 
in the world, one-fourth of all the world’s people. 

China has coal deposits as great as those of the 
United States, yet is still importing coal from Japan. 

Chinese farmers get the largest yield per acre of any 
farmers in the world. 

In some sections a large portion of the tillable area 
is covered with the unmovable graves of ancestors. 

Wages in China are low. Women silk-reelers in 
Shanghai get from eight to eleven cents a day for 
eleven hours’ work. 

Steel workers in Hanyang, common laborers, get 
three dollars a month. : 

In 120 of China’s silk mills thirty-five per cent. of 
the women and children employed are children under 
fourteen years of age. 

Moving pictures are popular in China, particularly 
those of the slap-stick kind. 

China has one of the world’s best postal systems. 
Rates are cheaper and deliveries more frequent in 
Canton than in New York. 

Helf of the world's cigarettes are smoked in China. 

The Chinese invented printing before the West. 
Shanghai publishes seventy-three newspapers. 

Over ninety per cent. of all the Chinese are illiterate. 

Not one woman in a thousand can read or write. 
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Pep 
water must be heated to 212 degrees before it 
can generate enough steam to force the piston 
in the locomotive sufficiently to move the train. Two 
hundred degrees won't do it; 210 degrees won't do it; 
211 degrees won't do it. only 212 degrees of vapor will 
pull the trick. 

Now, there are multitudes of men who try to move 
their life train with low temperature, half-hearted 
efforts. The enthusiasm which moves the life train 
and does things, won't be generated at a low tempera- 
ture, an ordinary ambition, by cheap-John efforts. 

The enthusiasm which buoys us up, the enthusiasm 
which accompanies mastership will not be generated 
in an idle brain, or by a half-hearted effort. It takes 
ginger, grit, pluck and pep to do the trick. And you 
can’t generate these qualities by a low temperature. 


© © © 
When Is a Man Less Than a Man? 


YVEN he makes a vow he fails to keep, 
When without sowing he would reap; 
When he would rather beg, borrow, or steal 

Than work to earn an honest meal; 

When he delights to stir up strife 

Or values honor less than life; 

When he insults a fallen foe, 

Or at a woman aims a blow. Selected. 
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I never knew a man in my life who could not bear 
another’s misfortunes perfectly like a Carem 
—Pope. 


What Have We Done To-Day? 
By NIXON WATERMAN 


WE shall do so much in the years to come, 
But what have we done to-day? 

We shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give to-day? 

We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 

We shall plant a hope in the place of fear. 

We shall speak the words of love and cheer, 
But what did we speak to-day? 


We shall be so kind in the after a-while, 
But what have we been to-day? g 

We shall bring to each lonely life a smile, 
But what have we been to-day? 

We shall give to truth a grander birth, 

And to steadfast faith a deeper worth 

We shall feed the hungering souls of earth, 
But whom hate we fed to-day? 


We shall reap such joys in the by and by, 
But what have we sown to-day? 
We shall build our mansions in the sky, 
But what have we built to-day? 
Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 
But here and now do we do our task? 
Yes, this is the thing our souls must ask: 
“What have we done to-day?” 
—The Mail (New York.) 
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Study Men 


OME men have within them that which always 
spurs them on, while some need artificial initia- 
tive, outside encouragement. 

Some men exert themselves under stern discipline; 
some respond only to a gentle rein. 

Some men need driving; some coaxing. Some need 
the spur; some the sugar lump. 

Some men do their best with work piled shoulder 
high; some men must have it given them a piece at a 
time. 

Some men thrive on discouragement; some cannot 
work without cheerfulness. 

Study men—the men over you, under you, around 
you. 

Study them and learn how to get from each the best 
that is in him.—The Chair Man. 
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An Average Age of 67 


you say this was a young man’s war, look this over: 

Clemenceau is 77; Foch, 67; Asquith, 66; Hin- 
denburg, 71; Orlando, 58; Earl Grey, 67; Joffre, 67; 
Lloyd George, 55; Okuma, 80; and Woodrow Wilson, 64 
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You are not capable of correct judgment, of using 
good sense, when there is fear or doubt or despon- 
dency in your mind. Sound judgment comes from 
a perfectly working brain. 
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Five years ago he was a subordinate. Today 
he is dictating policies in a large corporation. 
Some of his former mates say it was luck—others 
talk of favoritism—but the records of LaSalle 
Extension University show it was training which 
put this man into an officership. He saw that 
training was all he needed to pass from the high 
stool in the outer office to the big mahogany desk 
in the private room. He realized that the only 
men who are ‘‘held down’’ are the cnes who do 
not make themselves worth more. 


He Signed and Mailed a LaSalle 
Coupon 

This man got his start by sending a coupon 
like the one below. It brought him complete in- 
formation about the LaSalle plan of training un- 
der experts during spare time—a plan which or- 
ganizes and simplifies the knowledge and ex- 
perience of hundreds of the country's best busi- 
ness authorities. Along with this information 
came evidence—copies of hundreds of letters— 
from men who also were formerly in subordinate 
positions but who had been advanced thru LaSalle 
training. He enrolled, got this training and 
guickly won promotion, 


This Training for Every 


Ambitious Man 


LaSalle experts have helped more than 250,000 
ambitious men to get the specialized knowledge 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Dept. 234-R 
Please send me catal: 

tow. Also u copy of your 
HIGHER ACCOUNTAN t 
Training for positions as Audi- 
tor. Comptroller, Publie Ac- Training for Employers, Em- 
count ant, Cort Accountant, ployment Managers, Execu- 
ete tives, Industrial Engineers, 


PERSONNEL & EMPLOY- 
MENT MANAGEMENT; 


LAW: MODERN FOREMANSHIP; 
Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. Training in the direction and 
COMMERCIAL LAW: handling of industrial forces 
Reading. Reference and Consul- —for Foremen, Sub-Fo 

tation Service for Business Men, Contractors, Shop Superin- 


tendents, ete, 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGE- 
MENT EFFICIENCY. 1 
ing for Production Mana 
Department H 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head 
Bookkeeper. 

PM + ner mit AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive 


in Hanks and Financi those 
tions 48 fac’ 
Nane Present Position 


NEW SUCCESS 


This Executive Rose From A Cierkship | 


and fall information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X be- 
"Ten Years’ Promotion In One:“ all without obligation to me 
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which commands the Ligh sulavies. Every year 
more than 50,000 new members enroll. And yet 
„Big Business“ is constantly complaining of the 
scarcity of men qualified for executive positions. 


LaSalle gives every man the chance to train for advance- 
ment, It enrolle young fellows just beginning their careers; 
it gives a new impetus to the man already started, 


What the LaSalle Extension 
Method Means 


In your leisure time at home you get the benefit of the com- 
bined knowledge of noted business authorities in the kind of 
work for which you wish to qualify. 


Every problem, lecture, lesson text and special article you 
receive ia based upon the actual experience of an authority 
pre-eminent in that particular subject Every point ie made 
clear and easy to underst. . Any person of average ability 
and education can take up and successfully follow a LaSalle 
course in specialized business training. 


Records Made by LaSalle Trained Men 


From 50 to 2,000 or more students and graduates can be 
found with many of the largest corporations such ne Standard 
Oil Co., Pennsylvania System, Ford Motor Co., International 
Harvester Co., U. S. Steel, Swift & Co., etc., while many 
other important business organizations have from 50 to 100 or 
more occupying positions of responsibility. 


Which Course Interests You? 


Send the coupon. Mark it to indicate the course which par- 
ticularly interests you and you will receive full information 
about the LaSalle Problem Method of training, the moderate 
cost and our easy terms. We will also send free our famous 
book, Ten Years’ Promotion in One, a book that has been 
an inspiration to more than 250,000 ambitioua men, Send for 
your copy now. 

Which course ehall we tell you about? 


Chicago, III. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 
Training for Official, Mana- 

erial, Sales and Executive 
Positions 


BUSINESS LETTER WRIT- 
ING: Training for positions as 
Correspondent, Mail Sales Di 
rector, and executive letter- 
writing positions 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC; 
Training for positions as Rail- 
rond and Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, ete COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
BUSINESS ENGLISH; Traini tee position as For 
Training for Business Corres. eign Correspondent with Span- 
pondents and Copy Writers, A countries 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 
Training in the art of forceful, 
„tien speech for Mint > 
1, Fraternal Leaders 


X COACHING FOR AD- 
ED ACCOUNTANTS: 
ares for State Board and 
Institute Examinations 
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A Little Old Man 


A LITTLE old man, who had made some little old 
money pretty late in life, walked slowly into the 
office of Charity recently. and told his little old story. 
It appears that, years ago, when all his folks were 
living, he was poor and couldn't afford to give them 
presents. But things are different with this little old 
man now. His friends are dead, but he has the money. 
So he just went out shopping in memory of his 
friends. He picked out a shawl for an old aunt, but 
the aunt was dead. He did not buy it. He simply 
put down in a little old book the amount of money that 
the shawl would have cost. Then he priced some nice 
things for a dead brother, for his dear old dead father, 
and for the greatest woman who ever lived—his mother. 
But they were all dead. Of course, he did not buy the 
things, but he put the amount down in the little old 
book. 

Then he added up the total and found he had over a 
hundred dollars. He wanted to give this to charity, 
to someone living. 

Has anybody ever heard of a finer-grained bit of 
sentiment, where a man shows his love and reverence 
for his dear mother, brother, aunt and dear old dad? 

The idea holds a lot of big philosophy, and it's prac- 
tical, too. This little old man might have spent a lot 
of money on a marble slab to make melancholia more 
mellow, in an artificial way, down in the valley where 
his folks lay sleeping. But he found a better way— 
to spend his love and affection among the poor, as we 
have them (the poor) with us all the time. He paid a 
living tribute to grief, and without knowing it, he wrote 
a sad story in a helpful way.—Selected. 


sings his simplest rune, 
Takes his h heart-strings for a fiddle, 
And plays his easiest tune. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 
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Luck and Liver 


Werke is a prejudiced judge and certain to de- 
liver an erroneous verdict. It forms conclusions 
without the testimony of hope and such opinions are 
logically faulty. 

Never commit yourself to a definite line of action 
while in a pessimistic mood. A gloomy mind can’t see 
clearly. 

Faith has shrewder eyes than doubt. Optimism is 
a lantern-bearer and locates paths to safety that de- 
spondency can’t find. 

Every other trouble on this earth is imaginary. 
Nothing is quite so bad as discouragement paints it. 
Adverse luck is often a perverse liver. 

Many a man who believes himself out of the game is 
merely out of sorts. 

When the world doesn't appear to be running right, 
rest assured that you're not. 


A little will and a little pill are powerful rainbow 
painters.—Herbert Kaufman. 


Though the tremulous note may die in 


Can Laugh At Fate 


CONSIDER yourself that there is no luck or fate 

which can permanently down you—that there is 
no destiny which can keep you floored, no fate which 
can conquer a resolute soul. There is something in 
you that can laugh at fate, that can defy destiny, 
something in you that is bigger than everything out- 
side of you. 
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Roosevelt's Creed 


IN ALL. I have one advice which is of very great 

importance. You are to consider that health is a 
thing to be attended to continually, as the very highest 
of all temporal things. There is no kind of an achieve 
ment equal to perfect health. What to it are nuggets 
or millions.” 


oo o 
To-Day! 


1 little strip of light 

Twixt night and night 

Let me keep bright To- day! 

And let no shadow of to-morrow 
Nor sorrow from the dead yesterday 
Gainsay my happiness to-day! 

And if To-morrow shall be sad 

Or never comes at all. 

I've had at least—To-day!—Selected. 
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It Isn’t the Territory 


GALESMEN have a way of cracking up other men’s 

territories and taking a knock at their own. It is 
always the far pasture that looks greenest. You will 
generally find when you actually set foot on the distant 
field that the color turns out to he about the same shade 
of dull green verging on brown that tinted the patch you 
left. It isn’t the territory that gets orders—it’s the man. 
To abandon one territory for another is only a trans- 
ferring of efforts—it is not producing orders. The pay- 
ing vein is apt to be an inch to the side or below the pick 
of the prospector. Again it is apt to be miles away— 
there is only one way to tell and that is to keep cn 
digging. 
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Boost 


Bost and the world boosts with you, 
Knock and you're on the shelf, 
For the booster gets sick of the man who kicks 
And wishes he'd kick himself. 
Boost when the sun is shining, 
Boost when it starts to rain, 
If you happen to fall, don’t lie there and bawl, 
But get up and boost again —The Farm Journus. 
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Don’t let ä go out of your life; 


h the voice may have lost its trill, 
throa 


your t. 
t sing in your spirit still.—Sarah K. Bolton. 


AN ELECTRIC RAY 


THE SENSATION OF THE RECENT 
„HEALTH SHOW” AT CHICAGO 


HEALTH—VITALITY—BEAUTY 


Positively, Quickly—and inexpensively yours. 


—At last there is a quick and inexpensive way to radiant beauty — glowing 
f) health—pulsing vitality. Electricity in its most scientific and efficient form for 
the human system. A wonderful Violet Ray of tremendous curative power. 
y Not a Vibrator—not a current to shock you—not a massaging device. A power- 
ful penetrating Ray of Energy that heals—beautifies—rejuvenates and energizes. 
It was the big sensation of the Health Show recently held at Chicago. Endorsed 

by every doctor—scientist—Physical Culture and Beauty expert. 
Iseitinthe privacy of your home. Be healthy—Be Beautiful—Be Vital and compelling. 


Try VI-REX RAYS 10 Days Free 


Better than Gallons of liniment and drugs Better Try the Vi-Rex Violet Ray Machine in your own home on 
than a ton of cosmetics. our {0 day offer. Attach to any electrice light socket or use 
Remarkable records made in cases of neuritis, rheume- Battery Outfit Complete. No shock. No vibration. Harm 
them, asthma, catarrh, deafness, insomnia, obesity, nervous- lean even to infants thing or stimulating as desired. Elec 
nesa, —— pane as well as in cases of skin trouble, tricity in its most helpful, healing, soothing form, Creates 
eallowness, pimp blackheads, Falling hair. energy, strength, vigor and beauty. 


WRITE NOW FOR STARTLING BOOK FREE 


Just write postal or mail coupon 
for wonderful free 52 page book 
explaining in detail Re how 
Violet Rays massage every cell in 
the body. Read letters from tisers 
See what physicians, sanitoriums 
home users say 

Why suffer? Why be satisfied 
with loos than your full share of 
health and beauty? See what 
wonderful Violet Kays will do for 
you, 

Mail coupon or write postal for 
free book and 10 days’ Trial Offer 
Do not miss this offer. Addres 
NOW. 


VI-REX ELECTRIC CO., 
Dept. 1614, 
326 West Madison St.. Chicago, III. 


VI-REX ELECTRIC Co., 


DEPT. 1614, 
326 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


Ray Machine 
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Please send me your free book and particu- 
lars of your Trial Offer of the Vi-Rex Violet 
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THE NEW SUCCESS 


Secrets of 


Glorious Daily Health|! 


Bernarr Macfadden’s Encyclopedia of Physical Culture Reveals Nature’s 
Methods and Secrets of Perfect Health. A Wonderful Service for Those 
Wishing to Banish Sickness From Their Lives and to Gain Glorious 
Health That Never Skips a Day, a Powerful Physique, and Vitalized 
Energy Unlimited—Don’t Fail to Read About This Special Free Offer. 


HY should you feel great” only 

some of the time? y have 

only half health, half energy, 
half life? The state of your health is 
up to you. You can be nervous, 
weak, and sickly—or you can be 
strong, healthy, and sick-proof. 

You rule your health as surely as 
you rule your actions. If you are not 
enjoying the 100 per cent health which 
makes life so much worth the living it 
is merei because you haven't em- 
ployed the methods provided by Na- 
ture to keep you well. But what 
are these methods?“ you say. How 
can I learn these secrets of glorious 
daily health?” 

These methods and secrets of per- 
fect health are now unfolded to you. 
The lifetime experience of Bernarr 
Macfadden, America's greatest health 
advisor, is now put before you. In 
his wonderful five-volume Encyclo- 
pedia of Physical Culture are the 
methods which have brought perfect 
health to thousands of sufferers from 
all manner of ill-health. 


Why Lose 841007 


$4100 is about what sickness costs 
the average person during his life- 
time. The person who does not un- 
derstand Nature's methods of pre- 
venting and curing sickness is ill an 
average of 2134 days each year—or a 
total of about 3% years in his life- 
time. Suppose that person earned 
the very moderate salary of $20 a 
week—his total loss would be about 
$3700. Then think of the worry of 
sickness, the inconvenience, the doc- 
tor and hospital bills, the pain—what- 
ever of this can be figured in mere 
money would bring the average per- 
son's loss because of sickness to about 
$4100. 

Why be among this class who must 
be economical in order to pay bills due 
to ill-health. who must suffer the pain 
and inconvenience of sickness, all 
because they do not know how to 
build health? 


Feel 10 Years Behind 
Your Real Age 
The way you feel and not the num- 


ber of your years is the real barometer 
of your age. Why catch up to your 


A Complete Education in 
Physical Culture 


This set of five volumes 
contains a complete educa- 
tion in Physical Culture and 
Natural Curative Methods— 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


A complete work on An- 
atomy, fully illustrated. 
A Physi in plain 
language, and embracing 
many illustrations. 

A reliable and compre- 
hensive handbook on 


Diet. 
Acomplete Cook Book. 
A book on Exercise in 
Its Relation to Health. 
A Handbook on Gym- 
nastics, with full in- 
structions on drills and 
apparatus work. 

book on every form 
of Indoor and Out- 


chans eine a Powe 
or ve. a Fow- 
erful Physique. 

A most complete and ex- 
tensive work on Fast- 


ng- 
mprehensive work 
therapy, in- 
cluding water treat- 
ments of every variety. 
A book Mechanical 
Therapeutics, giving 
full details, many illus- 
trations of physiculto- 
pathic treatments. 
A thorough work on 
First Aid with drug- 
less methods. 
A complete work on 
Diagnosis, giving 
plainly written instruc- 
tions for detecting dis- 
eases and finding their 
cause. 
A comprehensive, illus- 
trated book on Home 
Troatment for All 
Diseases. 
An Anatomy of the 
Sexual ans, 
Sexual eakness 
and Disease, Their 
Cause and Cure. 
Rules for Happy Mar- 
riage and Parenthood. 
A complete work on 
Childbirth — how to 
make it safe. 


years? Nature's methods of keeping 
u healthy will keep you young too. 

earn them. You can look and feel 
at least ten years behind your real age. 
Thru learning Nature’s secrets San- 
ford Bennett at 70 brought himself 
physically back to 59. ou too can 
apply the natural methods of bringi 
back youthful “pep,” vitality, 
bodily vigor. ru these methods 
hundreds have been guided by Ber- 
narr Macfadden to renewed youth and 
3 health that never skips a 
ay. 

The Daily Guide to 
Perfect Health 


Guiding health seekers for more 
than 30 years— this has been Bernarr 
Macfadden 's preparation for this re- 
markable work, the Encyclopedia of 
Physical Culture. 

his great work is a complete 
natural- method“ doctor. It tells 
how to build heath, vitality and 
strength for every member of the 
household, young and old. It de 
scribes the symptoms of every known 
disease and gives detailed instructions 
fortreatment. It contains invaluable 
information on fasting, diet, exercise 
and hydropathy for hea!th and beauty 
building. A thorough and extensive 
treatment is given of the laws of sex, 
the attainment of virile manhood and 
womanhood, and happy, successful par- 
enthood, together with details for the 
diagnosis and treatment of all sexual dis- 
eases. Handsomcly illustrated charts on 
anatomy and physiology are given. 

A reading of the two panels printed 
here will give you a better idea of the 
vast scope of this Encyclopedia of 
Physical Culture. In it is contained 
the equivalent of at least twenty com 
plete books. The Encyclopedia con 
tains more than 3,000 pages and 1,200 
illustrations, besides scores of 
plates. N 

Because it is impossible for us to 
explain adequately about this Encyclo 
pedia in this space, we therefore want 
you to mail the coupon printed on the 
next page so that we can send you any 
volume of the Encyclopedia you select 
for free examination. Read the full de- 
tails of this offer and mail the coupon 
at once. 


A Complete 


“ 
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le Course to 

Perfect Health 
by 

Bernarr Mackadden 


Read About 
OUR OFFER 


to Send for 
Free Examination 
any Volume You 
Select. 
If this Offer is 
Accepted, 
the Price Includes 
a Year’s Sub- 
scription to 
Physical Culture 


The Most Valuable Health 
Course Ever Prepared 


Bernarr Macfadden has had more 
than 30 years of experience in guiding 
thousands to renewed health. The meth- 
ods that have brought exhilarating health 
and physical power to others will prove 
valuable to you. If you want to enjoy 
glorious health every day in the year—if 
you want your family to enjoy the health 
which makes home life radiate joy and 
happiness—if you want to drop a few 
ycars from your age and have more suc- 
cews-winning energy, power, and vitality 
than ever before—relect the volume of 
the Encyclopedia which you wish to ex- 
amine, and mail the coupon for it today. 
The general contents of each of the five 
volumes are as follows: 

Vol. I. —Anatomy, physiology, diet. 
f eparation. r 

Vol. II. Physical Training. gymnastics, 
corrective exercise, physical 
culture, exercises for women, 

s, athletics. 

VoL III —Fasting, hydrotherapy, first 
aid, spinal manipulation, me- 
chanical diet and regimens. 

Vol IV.—Diagnosis and detailed treat- 
ment for individual diseases 
alphabetically listed. 

Vol. V. —Sex Hygiene, physiology. 
motherhood, pregnancy, ma- 
ternity, baby care, disorders 
o men and women, beauty 
culture, mental culture. 

Do not let the word encyclopedia“ 
rive you the impression that it dull 
cr boresome. This is the only word 
which would describe the comprehen- 
ene and completeness of the work. 
This ts the very latest edition and is 
the crowning effort of Mr. Macfadden's 
tine of experience. Its worth to you 
cannot be under-estimated unless you 
wish to under-estimate the glorious daily 
health it will show you how to gain. 


How to -- 


exhilarating health every 

day in the year 

know your own body 

eat for health 

dict for the cure of discase 

know the art of food preparation 

build a powerful physique 

correct physical imperfections 

become a physical director 

avoid unhappy marriages 

avoid discase 

fast as a curative measure 

cure by hydrotherapy (heal by 
the use of water) 

a all methods of drugless 
1 — pa * 


give firat aid in emergencies 

apply home treatment for discase 

recognize diseases by manifesta- 
tions 


build nervous energy 

treat the common forms of disease 

understand the process of repro- 
duction | 

bencfit by laws of sex and mar- 
riage 


treat diseases of women 

diagnose diseases 

havi healthy and vigorous chil- 
ren 


treat female disorders 

treat male disorders 

obtain virility and manhood 

care for the complexion 

manicure; care for the hair and 
ec 


8 the mind i e 
hese are only a few of the mat- 
ew in the Encyclo- 


Here Is 
OUR OFFER 


clopedia send a deposit of $2 and the other 
four volumes will immediately be sent prepaid. 
Then pay only $3 a month until the total coxt 
of the Encyck ia, $35. is paid. If vou care 
to pay cash, the price s only $31.50. If. on 
the other hand, after § days’ examination of 
the one volume you select, you decide that 
you do not wish the Encyclopedia return the 
volume and the matter will be considered 
€ If you decide to retain the volume 
and purchase this Encyclopedia a full 3 
subscription to Physical Culture is included. 
No offer could be fairer than this. Pick out 
the volume you wish to examine and mell the 


coupon now. 
This offer is confined to persons residing in 
the United States or Canada. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE a 22. 
CORPORATION ay 
8 PHYSICAL 
eer NIS «CULTURE 
119 West 40th e CORPORATION 
Street, .«° Dept. NS-2 
nie Wert 40th S 
NewYork « New York City>” 
RY Send me for inspection 
* Volume the - 
4* _ clopedia of Physical Culture. 
I agree to return the volume in 
a $31. h 


7 yi s yabecription to Physical Culture 
2 Name... eee be —* 
m Occupation PUTT 

© Residence. ..... AET CE 9 
s 

G 


Business Address — * — 
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Too Much Dark Continent 


(Continued from page 32) 


HEY were away back from the ravines, 

days afterward; working in the rugged, 
stony open again, packing young trees in moss, 
and thinking of the long journey back, in which 
they must manage to moisten these big balls of 
moss around the roots, as well as their own throats, 
from time to time. Fife suddenly straightened 
up from sewing a seam of hemp. His eyes be- 
came flint-like: his silence so intense that Black- 
stone forgot what he was doing and looked up. 

They're getting mighty realistic,” Fife re- 
marked in a cool, queer way. 

Blackstone followed his eyes. A full-grown 
rhino was sniffing them from a slight hollow, a 
hundred yards away. His head was up tast- 
ing” the scent on the hot air. But this didn’t 
occupy Blackstone’s mind nearly so much as 
Fife’s remark, from which the other drew that 
Fife had been seeing rhinos before, this trip; at 
least, phantom rhinos. The Mascaris were back 
in the ravines toward camp. The white men had 
but one firing piece between them, an elephant 
gun which Blackstone had kept close, except for 
a small old-fashioned target pistol which Fife 
carried, persisting it didn’t chafe him like a snub- 
nosed automatic. The Scot caught something of 
the true nature of Fife’s fear for the first time, and 
had the shock of his life at the utter hopelessness 
of it. He saw that Africa was doing a complete 
job in Wullie's case—so far as hope was con- 
cerned; in fact, Africa had put hope to death and 
disintegrated the corpse. 

It's the first one I've seen, my son— Blackie 
said. 

“Then—this—is—really—one!” 

“Very much one, Wullie—the head of a family, 
I should say—” 

Fife’s face was now shoved close to him. 

“Get down into the ravines, Blackie—quick, 
quiet for God's sake! 

Fife's hand was pawing his shoulder, pawing 
and pushing. Blackstone was queerly unnerved 
by it and by the breath of a sick man that came 
from the other. 

“TU never take a man out again, Fife mut- 
tered. I'm a jinx—a killer. They're all talking 
about it. Run!” 

Every move of Blackstone’s was accelerated by 
the other's hands—a steady push against him, no 
matter how much he hastened. And Fife was 
always looking back —“ that diagonal look.“ 

“But, Wullie,” Blackstone protested. , This 
is panic, my son this isn’t dignified 

‘Dignified! This is rhino—coming to get 
you!” 
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HE Scot was a hard man to frighten. He 

halted, legs apart like a pony, and looked 
into the magazine of his elephant gun, blowing 
the dust from the turned lock; smothered and 
embarrassed by the other's pawing, pushing, and 
the whole emanation of horror from him. He 
slipped sideways and Fife fell forward two or 
three steps, of his own impetus. 

“Hurry into camp, if you can’t wait, Wullie,” 
he said coldly. “I'll get there presently.” 

““Man—great God, man, you don’t think it's 
me, I’m worrying about!“ 

Blackstone saw he had made a mistake, even 
before the gasped words: 

I'm only the hoodoo! It's you who'll catch 
it, Blackie. It’s you—it’s her!” 

Now they heard a snort and the hideously 
familiar drumming thud of the charge. Black- 
stone saw his companion's open mouth, the gray 
about the lips. Suddenly Wullie Fife turned and 
ran from him, but toward the rhino, not toward 
camp. Blackstone followed; but, at his best, he 
lacked the speed of his companion—a_ speed actu- 
ally curious now, a low sideways wheeling gait 
straight toward the dust clot and the low-held 
boarish head—the slim-barreled toy of a six- 
shooter waving in his hand. 

Blackstone vainly called as he ran. Steadily 
he lost ground. Instead of following Fife's 
steps, he turned to the right now, for free firing 
space at the beast. He dropped to his knee as 
Fife’s head turned to him, Fife’s arm up-flung 
waving him back, his legs making queer spiral 
movements. Then above the thudding, a boyish 
voice: 

“To the ravines, Blackie to the ravines!” 

The Scot fired before the man and the rhino 
came together. The crash of the big-bored piece 
sickened and gagged him for a second. Blind- 
ness from the shock still inhibited his sight, as he 
fired again. Apparently after the first shot, the 
beast had come to a halt. He stood now fifty 
feet fromWullie Fife who had also stopped run- 
ning. A queer tableau, the Scot on his knees 
making the third of the picture, a hundred feet 
behind Wullie Fife, but to the right. It was all 
the matter of fractions of seconds, the great 
crooked head of the rhino turning from Fife to 
Blackstone after the shots, as if to say: ; So it was 
you—I'll just take you on for that!“ 

And he did. Blackstone's chuckle was 
stopped by the charge now turned his way. 
Above the drumming of the turf, he ‘heard the 
scream of Mock Bamboo.” Then there was 
a quick agonizing jolt around Blackstone’s heart. 
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How I Doubled My Salary 


in One Year 


at my job like thousands of others. I was earn- 
ing only enough money to supply the bare ne- 
cessities of life. 

I was a clerk. Had I been a salesman, teacher, me- 
chanic, lawyer, or doctor the result would have been 
the same. I knew my particular work as well as the 
others. But I made no progress after four years of 
plugging along. And while I tried to support my wife 
and two children on a meager salary, all around me 
were friends and acquaintances who enjoyed big in- 
comes. 

The big jolt came when our 
rent was raised. We had al- 
ready been paying more than 


A YEAR ago I was just an average man, working 


Dr. Krebs Can Help You 
we could afford. was desper- “He has appeared before the business men of assurance that is always placed 


A peculiar advantage of this course is that. while I 
studied my lessons at home in the evening / put the 
ideas and principles into practice right in my daily work. 

I even talked with a new tone of assurance. Doubt- 
less you have observed how successful men speak— 
that habitual, commanding impressiveness which car- 
ries conviction with every word. This new acquire- 
ment was but a by-product of the course. I became a 
master of all my faculties and have gradually devel- 
oped restraint, judgment, poise and energy that is ex- 
pressed in every action, in every word. No wonder 
my opinions now have more 
weight with my employer and 
my associates. My suggestions 
are accepted with the trusting 


ate. I had to do something and Johnstown three e times. Dr. Krebs is nothing in unquestioned authority. 
s 1 7 87 p : A 
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our savings would be used up, that a child can understand him.” Chamber 


and I feared to consider what 
would happen to us after that. 
I must earn more money, get a 
big raise. 
That night I made a search- 
ing. fearless analysis of myself. 
This “showdown” revea.ed my 
shortcomings very clearly. I 
lacked initiative, originality, will 
power. I could not even talk 
convincingly. I was sadly de- 
ficient in those supreme quali- 
ties which make men successful 


of Commerce, Johnstown, Pa. 
“Dr. Krebs lectured here three hours, and 
then the aud‘ence remained one hour more 
asking questions, so deep was the interest.“ 
Oberlin, Ohio, News. 
tions to business for prac- 
are admirable. The education of 
ur rce in their work with him has been 
A at benefit to us all. John Wanamaker. 
iphia Meichant. 
It is no more than the exact truth to say that 
Dr. Krebs is one of the great master minds of 
the age.” Editorial comment of Financial 
and Commercial World, New York City. 
The scientific value of Dr. Krebs’ work has 
won the recognition of such men as Prof. Wm. 


others will benefit by my 8 
Last month I was placed in charge 
of a new department with a salary 
more than twice the sum I was earn- 
ing a year ago, and I have a wide- 
open future. My family is able to 
enjoy many things we have always 
been wanting. and I am building 
up a splendid bank account. 
„„, 

Naturally you ask, How can a 
orceful personality be acquired? 
How is it possible for one to develop 
originality, concentration, self- re- 
liance, executive ability, memory, 


4 lat H rd; Prof. J. H. A h A A 
—a driving, forceful mental en- Colum i 3 . H: À. Barkya’ Chicago: Hon. and will, power? ys This | is the 
urag - yman J. (rage, ew York, — ers 
Bik hated ©. pere.stance, im too numerous to mention here. eee is in the brain. It is an indisput- 


agination, amd faith in myself. 

ow I envied the successful men 
of my acquaintance who pos- 
sessed these qualities! I resolved then and there to 
attain them myself if it could possibly be done. 

A few days later one of the salesmen at the office 
took me to hear Dr. Stanley L. Krebs lecture on Busi- 
ness Psychology, Advertising, and Salesmanship. 1 
was tremendously inspired by his talk, and realized 
that Dr. Krebs possessed to a remarkable degree the 
very qualities I so greatly desired. I Jearned of his 
marked success in helping men and women build bet- 
ter personalities, and increase their earning power. 

en, through an advertisement I came across Dr. 
Krebs’ latest and best work, a home-study course 
called the Science of Personal Success.“ I answered 
the ad and investigated this course fully. When such 
large corporations as John Wanamaker, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., National Cash Register Co. and many 
others adopted his methods and laws for self-mastery 
and personality building—then they must be practical 
and useful to me. I hesitated no longer, but sub- 
scribed to the course at once. 

The results began to come immediately. The very 
first lesson gave me a realization of my powers—and 
with it a greater confidence in myself. found that 
to overcome my faults and build up my personality 
was, under Dr. Krebs’ directions, as simple a process 
as learning to swim. My lessons were of absorbing 
interest. J 

It was only natural that I went at my work with a 
new vigor, and with a will and energy that thrust all 
petty difficulties aside. I soon acquired that single- 
ness of purpose without which no man can achieve 
marked success. 

An increase in salary the next month was no sur- 
prise. My employer complimented me upon my speed, 
thoroughness, and the new vigor with which J worked. 


able fact that brain tissue is strik- 
ingly similar to muscle tissue. Just 
as surely as physical exercise de- 
velops your muscle, so does the following of Dr. Krebs“ 
course develop these powers in your brain. In an incred- 
ibly short time you feel the growth of the same qualities 
in yourself that have brought marked success to others. 

he process is simple. It requires work and study—but 
think of the far-reaching results! You learn at home, a few 
minutes each day. and proceed gradually by easy steps. 
Any one who can read the newspapers and magazines can 
understand and master the lessons. 


Write For This Free Book 


Our new 48-page book, Personality Supreme, is yours for 
the asking. It tells you fully about Dr. Krebs’ course and 
the benefits you may expect from taking it. It answers all 
your questions. It imparts a valuable fund of knowledge 
about developing your earning power and the joys of a strong 
and influential personality. The coupon is for your con- 
venience—use it now. 


— vr, ,.... 


Federal Schools, Inc. 
804 Federal Schools Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mail me the 48-page free book, Personality Supreme.“ 
without charge or obligation, 


Address ic cis d e e eee e l 
All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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You Have a Wonderful Power 


—within you, which is marvelous in its might, yet so gentle and firm 


that it exerts none of your strength. 


It is that soul fire which lifts you above the irritating, exhausting 
things of every day life. 
Nature's Laws are not to make you weak, ill, vindictive, depressed, 


oppressed or otherwise miscrable. 


nnocently and ignorant you bring unhappiness upon vourself. 
There’s a book which can show you how to develop the greatest 


pleasure of your whole life. 


This should mean longer life, better health, happiness and joy 


for yourself and others 


It is a book that fascinates—simple reading—you'll easily under- 


stand, entitled: 


Concentration ls, feu, 


By F. W. SEARS, M. P., (Muster of Psychology) 


This book hasa = taastaja 
You desire success in life—in every part of your life. 


FOR YOU. It isa message you have been waiting for. 


å opportunity will you but realize it. The price of the book 

“Concentration” is 50 cents. 
We also have a valuable book by the same master writer entitled. How 
to Conquer Fear.“ which gives you the practical rule for using your soul power 
to make you feel easy, calm, confident and harmoniously contented even when 
our greatest worries and troubles are on. This book is also 50 cents. Both 
oks — We pay postage. We buy books back at once if you are not perfectly 


CENTRE PUBLISHING CO., 108 West 34th St., Suite 665, New York, N. v. 


NOTE:— Dr. Sears lectures Sundays, 11 a.m., Princess Theatre, 104 W. 39th St., New York City. Admission to non-members, $1. 


Fife was actually running toward the rhino as the 


latter changed his course. The little man was 
trying to cross the bull’s path, and firing his puny 
piece. Fife's gait was indelibly impressed on the 
watcher—that queer sideways wheeling gait, his 
hands outstretched. It looked as if he would 
reach the point of contact! . . . Blackie had 
fired again, but the two ahead had come to- 
gether—the man pitifully small and blown- 
looking before the beast. Not for a second was 
the rhino stopped. He was intent just now, not 
on the object of his first charge, but on the one 
who had slugged him from a distance. Besides, 
he was too natively perverse to want any one 
who wanted him. 

Blackstone’s heart went out to the figure on 


the ground behind the oncoming beast, but he 


was never cooler, nor more calm. Fifty yards 
of charging space and four chances left; four 
heavy steel bullets and twelve or fifteen seconds 
to work in. Even in that intensity, his mind 
pictured Wullie Fife like a flattened frog on the 
ground behind. 

Crash—crash! . . . An absurd whim held 
his mind; that it was like being alone on a battle- 
ship to fire this piece. 

Crash! 

Now Blackstone stood up. There was but one 
more chamber. 

“Never rocked him. Stands his liquor well,” he 
gasped, as he loosed the last one at the piggy eyes. 

He seemed to hear Wullie Fife’s voice. 

Then he, too, felt very small—like a man before s a 


locomotive—at the last second. He dropped his 
gun and sprung aside. That six-foot leap to the 
left wouldn't have saved him ordinarily, but the 
great beast was lurching in his stride. The bul- 
lets hadn’t stopped him, quite, but had broken 
the unerring sense of his drive. Blackstone 
raised his voice through the dust: 

He's groggy, Wullie! He's feelin’ for the 
wall!“ 

Then he yelled again, as the armored pig fell 
sidewise and flung his snout upward with groping 
bewildering strokes. His feet didn’t sink be- 
neath, they stretched out forward. 

“Coming, Wullie! He's down. He's taking 
the count. He's out, my son! Coming!“ 


LACKSTONE and his big African bearers 

didn’t carry so many young trees as they 
expected back to Mombasa; but they carried 
Wullie Fife, who had been so badly hurt in his 
collision with the armored pig that his mind was 
relieved, for many days, of the wear and tear of 
consciousness. This was good, in its way, be- 
cause it stopped the working of the Fear that had 
all but broken the white man down. Fife didn't 
really begin to answer to the devoted nursing of 
his companion, until the party was near the coast 
again. The day came when he dimly, slowly 
comprehended through the hours, that the jinx 
hadn't worked after all; that Blackstone was 
alive, and there wasn’t even a caged rhino 
between their party and the surf of the 
Atlantic. (Continued on page 132) 
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No one read Essays before Dr. Frank Crane 
began writing his FOUR MINUTE” Master- 
pieces. Now popular demand has prevailed 
upon him to put his Essays into book form, and 
thousands of men and women throughout the 


country will hail this announcement with joy. 

Every day ten million of the keenest mids read 
Dr. Crane for a mental tonic. Fifty of the leading 
newspapers in the United States and Canada 
carry his daily contributions, He is the great ex- 
ponent of the REAL AMERICAN Philosophy. 

He speaks forcibly yet simply. His thoughts 
are packed with inspiration and brisk American 
optimism. Wit and wisdom flow from his pro- 
lifc pen and humanism tempers every phrase. 
His message is like a breath of fresh air that is 
as good for the brain as a walk in the open is 


good for the body. 

He tackles the everyday problems of everyday people 
with this constructive and penetrating intellect. He goes 
straight to the heart of the subject and his conclusions are 
helpful. He says things swiftly and strongly and men un- 
derstand him. He inspires humanity to nobler and better 
things through his upliking principles of human philosophy. 

From the president to the mill and factory worker, 
from the college professor to the cowboy on the Arizona 
ranch, all Americans look for what Dr. Crane has to say. 
He talks plain, ordinary United States common sense, 
always in good humor and optimism, and often with wit. 


Full of Healthy Sentiment 


An extract from his essay. DAD.“ A heart message 
we understand: And how pathetic, 
it dow comes home to me, were your 
efforts to get close to me, to win my 
confidence, to be my pall R 

“I wouldn't let you. I couldn't. 
What was it held me aloof? I don't 
know. But it is tragic—that wall 
that rises between a boy and his 
father, and their frantic attempts to 
see through it and climb over it. 

“I wish you were here now, across 
the table from me. just for an hour, so 
that I could tell you how there's no 
wall any more; I understand you now, 
Dad, and God! how I love you, and 
wish I could go back and be your boy 
again.” 

One last quotation, this time a men- 
tion of Dr. Crane's mother: “I don't 
remember much about her views of 
voting nor her social prestige; and 
what ber ideas of child-training, diet, 
and eugenics were I cannot recall. 
The n thing that sifts back to me 
now through the thick undergrowth 
of years is that SHE LOVED ME. 

“She was always hugging me. She 
would wake me up to play with me. 
She would kiss me inordinately. She 
loved me in ratlera fierce way. And 


r. Frank Crane’s Essays 


For the First Time 
in Book Form 


His Four Hundred BEST things that 
have made ESSAYS; popular 
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in AMERICA 


l liked it. She had a sunny face. To me it was like God 
and all the beatitudes saints tell of Him.” 
Hopeful, Kindly and Friendly 

So one could go on quoting from essay after essay— 
each one a veritable mine from which ingots more 
precious than gold may be picked. Each one so cheer- 
ul, hopeful, inspirational, so friendly and personal, that 
one feels vastly better for the reading of them. 

Ten, handy size, well-bound volumes—400 FOUR 
MINUTE ESSAYS on vital, human subjects. Four 
hundred masterpieces by the author who made the essay 
popular. Sixteen hundred pages printed in clear, bold, 
easy reading type. 

A LIMITED NUMBER OF SETS TO BE DE- 

LIVERED AT A VERY SPECIAL PRICE IN CON- 

NECTION WITH A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
C-U-R-R-E-N-T O-P-I-N-I-O-N 

Edited by Edw. J. Wheeler and Dr. Frank Crane 

Seven months ago CURRENT OPINION entered 
upon a new stage of its distinguished career under new 
management. In this short space of time the circulation 
has increased nearly two hundred per cent—most gratify- 
ing evidence to the publishers that CURRENT OPINION 
fills a vital place in the American periodical field. 

But to win new friends for CURRENT OPINION 
this very special offer is made in connection with Dr. 
Crane’s masterpieces and a year's subscription for the 
periodical which is frequently described by its readers 
as all the magazines in one.“ 

SEND NO MONEY NOW 

Make sure of getting this ten volume set of FOUR 

MINUTE ESSAYS and a year's subscription for CUR- 


RENT OPINION by sending in your order now. No 
money necessary. Read the coupon and act promptly. 


CURRENT OPINION, 
50 West 47th Street, New York 


Please reserve a set of Dr. Cranc’s FOUR MINUTE 
ESSAYS for me. Notify me when books are ready for 
delivery and I will send you $1.00 upon receipt of 
which you are to send the books prepaid subject to 
S days examination. If not satisfactory the books are 
to be returned at your expense and my remittance is 
to be refunded. 117 keep the books I will send $1.00 

r month for the succeeding seven months of which 

4.00 is for the CURRENT OPINION Magazine for 
one year. 

Remember send no money with this coupen. 
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want promotion and constantly increasing salary. You want 
your position to be permanent. You say: Of course I do, but 
bow?" There is no secret formula for success. You will be 
surprised how easy it is to get ahead, once you are shown 
how, Check the job you want, send us the coupon and we will 
„tel, without obligation to you, how fo get the job you want. 
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LACKSTONE told it all many times to the 
woman of his house. One part of it, he 
always told as a sort of penance: 

“I was slow—mortal slow, Nettie—to under- 
stand. I mind the wrath in my heart, as he 
kept pushing me toward camp—and God, that 
sick face of his—until the light broke and I saw 
what he was afraid of—not for himself, but for 
me—for you, Nettie! Then he did what no man 
ever did for another—ran forward with nothing 
but a boy’s pop in his hand, to divert the beast 
from charging me!“ 

At this point, certain “saintly whispers” were 
wont to interrupt, then Blackstone went on: 

“Yes, there’s no words, Nettie! No words for 
the thing you see in a man's eyes, when he's 
ready to die for you—no words—but you're 
never the same again! A man I’ve found, anda 
woman, too. It's much in a life, my dear. 
We'll send him home, out of Africa, and when 
he's rested and made over, we’ll call him back to 
us, for Wullie is our lad, always—” 

And Fife, his body marked with the three- 
tined brand of a mammoth rhino foot, lay under 
the awnings at Mombasa waiting for his ship. 
And often he smiled as he watched the sea. 

o 0 


Poor Croesus! 


LD Croesus with his wond'rous wealth 
And all his world-wide fame, 
Still must have found, I’m very sure, 
This life a slow old game. 


Electric lights were not in style, 
There was no great White Way, 

And all his money could not buy 
One trolley ride a day. 


Poor Mrs. Croesus, though she owned 
The world’s most wealthy spouse, 
Had no electric cleaner fine 
To tidy up her house. 


The Croesus kids were out of luck, 
They had no lectrie toys, 

No batteries to burst apart, 
When they were little boys. 


There is more fun in being poor 
In this electric age 
Than being rich in times like those 
When Croesus was the rage. 
Alice Crowell Hoffman (Selected.) 
© ¢ © 
He is a wise man who wastes no energy on pur- 
suits for which he is not fitted.— Gladstone. 


9 © o 
It is easier to stay out than to get out.— Mark 
Twain e086 


Circumstances have rarely favored great men. 
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The Hindu Princess Whose Heart Was Broken 


She was sixteen years old, the daughter of an Indian 
Prince, and she had never before been outside her 
father’s house alone. Yet— 


Here she was, dressed in her brother's clothes, 
among the mango trees, wiping with her soft, 
dark hair, the feet of the man ake loved who lay 
desperately wounded. And when he recovered 
consciousness he struck her in the face! 


“Daughter of a traitor!” he cried. “Infidel! At 
the very hour of my death you have desecrated 
my whole life!” 


But, after all, he didn't die of his wounds and she 
didn't die she lived with a broken heart! Read 
this story in the February 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 
More than 60 [Uxstrations—Art Insert 
ON THE CALCUTTA ROAD 
By Rabindranath Tagore 


A great romance—a Jove story told against a back- 
ground of misty Himalayan Mountains. 


This is but one of many glowing features in a 
number rich in popular appeal, The magazine ASIA 
is the most satisfying periodical one could purchase. 
It specializes, in an age of peculiar specialization, 
on one continent, and gives a resumé of the history, 
traditions, religions, and romance of all those 
fascinating lands that form Asia. No thinking man 
or woman should miss it. Every issue contains a 
surprising fund of valuable information. The pic- 
tures that embellish the text are of rare loveliness. 
There is always an art insert of eight pages, beau- 
tifully printed. 


Contents of the February ASIA 


A CAMERA MAN IN BORNEO By Martin Johnson 
Martin Johnson's first cruise into the Seven Seas was with 
Jaek Landaa on the Since then be bae adventured 
mi a far, making pictures of strange es in otra 
lands, Here is the at pi of how be fle pra gery men — 
animals of British North Borneo. é 
THROUGH THE OLEANDER By Robert Hamilton Rucker 
With a vagabond caravan, the sit: (lady) and the master, 
madoa pilgrimage through the Egyptian desert. The master's 
record of the journey gives fascinating glimpses of the life of 
the people who live today in the shadow of the pyramids. 


CHINESE SHALLOWS AND DEEPS By John Foord 
A close-up of political and social conditions in the Celestial 
Republic as they are at this very hour. No man can afford 
to mise this illuminating study. 
LONG CHANCES IN THE ANIMAL DEALER'S CAME 
R Charles Mayer 
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caped leonora io ee city, 88 sone e rhinoce- 
roe in Trengganu, coaxing reluctant tuskers on chi rd— 
these are some of the inn - oute of an animal-desler's life. 
THE EMPEROR AND THE SILK GODDESS 
18 By ree Bock 
inese Humoresque—a golden story of rare beaut 
and charm. . 7 
THE HONORABLE PLACARDS CLUB By Frederick Starr 
The story of sn ancient society of Japan, told by the only 
foreigner who ever became a member of it. 
JADE BUTTERFLIES By Louis Untermeyer 
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Do You Know--2 


Why Some Men Are Rich 
And Others Are Poor? 


Yea Can Learn the Secret of Making Money and Apply It to Your 


Affairs so as to Escape Poverty and Attract Affluence 


OR there is a law of life that controls 

your financial affairs just as surely, 

just as positively, as the law of 
Gravitation holds the world steadfast in 
its course through the heavens. 

Grasp the secret of this law and apply it 
intelligently to a definite plan of action and 
all good things of life are opened to you. 
It is no longer necessary for you to put up 
with poverty and uncongenial surroundings, 
when by the application of this law you 
can enjoy abundance, plenty, affluence. 


Rich Man? Poor Man? 


The only difference between the poor 
man and the rich man, between the pauper 
and the well-to-do, between the miserable 
failure and the man who is financially in- 
dependent, is an understanding of this 
fundamental law of life; and, the degree of 
your understanding of it determines the 
degree of your possession. 

Few successful men, few men who have 
attained position and wealth and power, 
are conscious of the workings of this law, 
although their actions are in complete 
harmony with it. This explains the cause 
of sudden failure. Not knowing the real 
reasons for previous success, many a man 
by some action out of harmony with the 
Law of Financial Independence has ex- 
perienced a speedy downfall, sudden ruin 
and disgrace. Others stumble upon good 
fortune unconsciously by following a line 
of action in complete harmony with this 
law of life, although they do not know 
definitely the reason for their success. 


No Chance—No Luck 


But, when you know the basic principles 
of this law, when you understand exactly 
how to place yourself in complete harmony 
with it, there will be no longer any luck, 
chance or circumstance about your under- 
You will be able to plan your 


Digitized 
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actions intelligently so that you may 
reach a definite goal a goal that may be 
as modest or as pretentious as your own 
desires and wishes. There is nothing diffi- 
cult or mysterious about placing yourself in 
complete harmony with the Law of Finan- 
cial Independence. All you need is a firm 
resolve to follow a definite line of action 
that will cost you no self-denial, no un- 
pleasantness, no inconvenience. 


The way has been made easy for you as Dr. 
Orison Swett Marden has written a booklet called 
“THE Law OF FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE,” in which 
he tells how you may apply to your daily life the 
basic principles of financial success so as to realize 
an abundance of all good things. Thousands of 
men and women all over the world have been 
assisted in their struggles against adversity, have 
been helped to realize prosperity, by following his 
teachings. 


Mail Coupon To-day 


Surely, you also can profit greatly by this same 
hilosophy and you can secure Dr. Marden's 
klet, The Law of Financial Independence” 
free of cost by subscribing to THE NEW SUCCESS 
for a year, either for yourself or for a friend, at the 
regular price of $2.50 (Foreign price $3.50). If you 
are already a subscriber your subscription will be 
extended for a year if you mention that your order 
is a renewal. This booklet cannot be secured at any 
price except in combination with a subscription to 
this magazine. You may secure two copies by 
sending $5.00 for 2 years’ subscription, or three 
copies by sending $7.50 for 3 years’ subscription to 
THE NEW SUCCESS. Therefore, fill out and mail 
the coupon below before this special offer is 
withdrawn, or write a letter if you do not wish to 
cut your copy of the magazine. 
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Child Wonders That Are 
Real Human Beings 


(Continued from page 46) 


any other boy of his age. While he appears un- 
dersized to an American, he is said to be the 
usual size of a Polish-Jewish child of eight. 

Fred B. Pitney thus describes him in the New 
York Tribune: 

His head is flat on tcp and wide above the 
ears, while his chin is small and pointed. His 
eyes are small, bright, and shrewd, his features 
are small, and his expression is in some ways 
older than his father’s, who is stout, bearded. 
and jovial. But we are all familiar with the 
prematurely sophisticated children on the East 
Side, and that seems to be the type of the Rzezew- 
ski family. 

The boy has never been to school. Never- 
theless, he speaks Yiddish and German, has a 
word or two of French, and is beginning to learn 
English. He understands English better than 
he speaks it. He knows the relative positions 
of such countries and cities as he has visited, but 
he knows nothing cf geography as children learn 
it from bocks in school. He knows nothing of 
mathematics, but knows well how to drive a 
bargain and appreciates money values. He 
likes grand opera and symphonies, but has no 
use for jazz. He sings airs from several operas 
in a pleasant childish voice, but can not read 
music and has no acquaintance with any musical 
instrument. His parents humor him about 
study and play. They try to give him his edu- 
cation sugar-coated, and if he doesn’t want to 
take it it is not forced on him. 

He is a good sport at chess and neither bites 
and gouges nor crows over a loser. Mostly, he 
whistles very softly while playing chess. a barely 
audible sibilation. If his opponent makes a bad 
move he is likely to ask, Do you want to make 
that move?” And if the answer is “Yes,” Sam- 
mie probably will give one more chance with the 
query. Lou are satisfied, are you?“ On a sec- 
ond affirmative reply he will shrug his shoulders 
with the remark, “I am sorry for ycu,” and go 
on to victory. At the end of the game he knocks 
over the men with a sweep of his hand. That is 
his only evidence of triumph. 

Sam does not like to be “shown off.” It is 
not that he is bashful or sullen, but that he has 
had too much of it. He is tired of the operation 
and people are likely to ask him too complicated 
questions, thinking because he plays such a won- 
derful game of chess he must have an advanced 
mind. Chess he does not talk about to any one 
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corrections of your papers. 
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Training for Masterfulness 


A Wonderful Series of 32 Stimulating, Ambition-Arousing 
Lectures by Dr. Orison Swett Marden 


What Dr. Marden Believes and 
Teaches in These Splendid Lectures 

This distinguished author, practical business man, 
lecturer, successful farmer and physician shows that 


Dr. Marden's optimistic lectures have helped 
more than a million men to greater Happiness, 
More Money, Better Health and Success. More 
than 75,000 men and women have written Dr. Marden 


every human being possesses cer- 
tain- elements of strength, leader- 
ship and greatness; that it is a duty, 
as well as a pleasant task, for every 
individual to discover these latent 
qualities and develop them to their 
highest possibilities. 

“Most people, he says, do not 
face the goal of their ambition; their 
mental attitude is not right; they are 
working for one thing, but expecting 
something else; they are outwardly 
struggling for success, bul inwardly 
expecting failure. 

“Others fail because they do not 
keep their ideals bright, their earlier 
visions fade because they do not 
cling to them; they relax their ef- 
forts for attainment. Many do 
not back up their brains and ability 
in such a way as to enable them to 
make the most of the opportunities 
that come to their attention.” 

In The Marden Lectures on How 
to Get the Most Out of Life the 
reader is shown just how to use his 
brain to the best advantage; how 
to grasp opportunities, fortify his 
chances in life and cling to his vision 


. The 


22 e GR p 


Titles of the 
Lectures 


à Trajoiag for Masterfulness, or 
Backing 


Up the Brain. 


How to Measure Your Ability. 


Usi a Better Man Comes 


The Foundation of Success. 


. Timidity and Sensitiveness—How 


to Overcome. 
To Be Great, Concentrate. 
Make To-Day a Red Letter 


Day. 
. Can You Finance Yourself? 


Are You an Original or a 
Duplica 


te? 
Quality which Opens All 


ourtesy. 
. Why Can't I Do It? 
. You Can, But Will You? 


. How to Talk Well—A Tremen- 
Asset. 


dous 


. Are You a Good Advertisement 
of Yourself? 
. Put Your Best 


Into Every- 


thing. 
„ The Man with Initiative. 
. The Climbing Habit. 
. Enthusiasm, the Miracle 


orker. 
. Choose a Life Motto. 
. Keep sweet. 


- Cou 
Cal 

- The Will that Finds a Way. 

5 Tunise Habit Into Partner- 


ip. 
< Tar Much Can You Stand? or, 


e and Self-Faith—How to 
vate Them. 


in appreciation of the great benefits 
received by following his teachings. 
They will help solve your problems 
too. Business Men; Professiona 
Men; Farmers; Teachers and Schol- 
ars; Employers and Emplo 

men and women in all walks of life 
—have advised us that The Mar- 
den Way” as explained in this in- 
teresting series of powerful lectures 
is the most inspiring and ul 
way to achieve success 

ow. 

If you were to receive a check 
for $100,000.00, it would be of 
no use to you if you sat and 
looked at it, or put it away 
in your desk. You would have 
to use it—invest it—think, plan 
and study to make it WORK for 
you. 

It is the same way with this 
series of Lectures—which, by the 
way, give you a practical course 
in personal efficiency. You must 
put the knowledge these amaz- 
ing lectures contain into prac- 
tice—make it WORK for you. 


The Marden Lectures tell you 


until his dreams come true. 

Every paragraph has a message 
= you, and when you a one — 
these inspiring paragraphs you wi 
say as others ES: “That hits me, 
That is worth the price of the . B 
course, or, “That suggestion is * 
worth money to me.“ When 

These remarkable Lectures are 
storage batteries of power, reser- 
voirs of encouragement, of uplift, 
of good cheer and sunshine. They are strong, virile, 
vigorous, clean-cut, pithy and interesting. There 
is not a dull page in the series. You can read them 
again and again with fresh interest. 
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Wu Pay to Go to College—If 
So, Where? 

revity and Directness. 

and Your Career. 

N ga ose Yourself as You Long 


how other men have forged ahead 
and wrested success from the jaws 
of failure. YOU can do the same. 


YOU can be a success—If you 

WILL. 
Think ef Whatever your age or occupa- 
—What to Do. | tion, The arden Lectures will 


open up a new hope in YOUR 
life, will disclose new 

awaken a new ambition, give 
YOU a new outlook, and show YOU how to solve 
YOUR problems. J 

Real Success is the result of ‘correct knowl- 
edge put into practice. The Marden Lectures are 
an accredited source of success-building knowledge. 
They show you how to increase your knowledge, 
your happiness, your wealth, your efficiency and 
become successful. 

The Marden Lectures, bound in book form 
and entitled “Heading for Victory,” or “Getting 
the most out of Life,” may be secured by 
any who reads this announcement, in connection 
with 12 months’ subscription to THE NEW 
SUCCESS—Marden's Magazine—for only 
$5.00. So mail the coupon NOW, thus making 
sure of getting your copy of The Marden Lectures 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 
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who does not understand the game, nor will he 
play with any one except a gcod player. 

To Sydney Reid, a writer for The Independent, 
Samuel Rzezewski’s secretary said: 

“So far the greatest number of opponents he 
has ever encountered in simultaneous play was 
thirty-five and he defeated all but two of these. 
Ordinarily there is no more strain on him in play- 
ing chess than there would be on another boy in 
playing marbles. But it could easily be over- 
dune. Samuel is in perfect health now and we 
want to keep him so. He never had a serious 
sickness in his life.“ 

A few hours after his arrival in New York, 
Samuel paid his respects to the American cham- 
pion, Frank J. Marshall, by visiting him at his 
chess club, 57 West Fifty-first Street, New York 
City. News of his coming had gone before and 
there was a gathering of about one hundred 
players—with some of the strongest in the coun- 
try among them—to meet him. Some had fixed 
up tests wherewith to try him out and soon 
Samuel was sitting in front of a problem prepared 
by A. B. Hodges, former United States cham- 
pion, A lot of expert problem solvers had tack- 
led this and a few had conquered it in forty min- 
utes. It had baffled the others. Samuel gave 
it his undivided attention for about three and a 
half minutes, then made a characteristic snatch 
at the pieces and opened the problem up wide— 
a mystery no longer—solved. 

Along came Herman Helms, editor of the 
Chess Bulletin, another great figure in the Amer- 
ican chess world. Mr. Helms had a position set 
up on the board and wanted to know if Samuel 
recognized it. Samuel had never seen this po- 
sition with his physical eyes. It was one that 
had occurred in the middle of a blindfold game 
that he played in London about two months ago. 
He identified it immediately. 

It is to Samuel Rzezewski's credit that he won 
the first game of chess he ever played. He de- 
feated nineteen chess experts at West Point, 
walking from one board to another, averaging a 
move in less than ten seconds. While each of 
his opponents was allowed ten minutes to con- 
sider the next play. 


© è è 
There are two kinds of religion: creeds and deeds. 
¢¢ ¢@ 


The Romans arranged their seats in the two 
temples to Virtue and Honor so that no one could 
enter the second without passing through the first; 
and this is the order of promotion—virtue, toil, 
honor. 
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Living is the best preaching. 
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motion. But are you prepared for job ahead o Z your 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
Fora more responsible position a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest. you 
must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion. 

Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 

from promotion bythelack of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, givin 
ou all the essentials that form the foundation of practica 
usiness. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 
y. but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
y the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. 
Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost youa single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied. What fairer offer can we make youl Write 
today. It costs yoo nothing but a stamp, 
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Gaining for Authorship | 


How to Write, what to write, 
and where to sell, 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
r Writing. etc., taught person- p 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One papil has received over 35,000 for Stories and articles 

fi Written mostly in spare time — play Work,” he calls it. jj 
Another papil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is jf 
averaging over $75 a week from photoploy writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
j tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
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UNITED SCHOOLS OF POPULAR MUSIC 
3¢ HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, 17, MASS. 


MAKE PEOPLE LIKE YOU 


Get along better, make more 
money, develop 5 winning pee 
sonality, learn to know people as 
NATURE they are. Send 10 cents aE 
for PERSONAL POWER, 
little book that points the way. Address 
PROGRESS LEAGUE, 3149 UNION SQ., NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 
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A booklet by Sidney A. Weltmer, Founder and Super- 
intendent of a School and Sanitarium, which for more 
than twenty two ye ears has treated the sick and afflicted 
by “laying on of hands" and suggestion. postpaid, 25c 
geniy ird Annual talog of this remarkable 
and Sanitarium postpaid 10c. Address 
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WELTMER SANITARIUM, Nevada, Missouri. 
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Sales Sense 
(Continued from page 63) 


her. They told her what they had in mind and 
how much they felt they could afford, and Jane 
did the rest. She found one customer sending 
another to her, and invariably a woman she sold 
to once, returned for her services a second time. 

She compiled her own list of customers and 
wrote them personal letters on the store’s sta- 
tionery when she thought some newly arrived 
model would please them. Some she grew to 
know so well that she would send out on ap- 
proval some fresh creation, just on a chance that 
the customer would like it, and, nine times out 
of ten, a check came back instead of the dress. 
Jane was all enthusiasm, and, when a raise in 
her salary as well as the ever-fattening commis- 
sions crowned her efforts, she loudly sang the 
praise of the magazine article she had read many 
months ago. 

In fact, she had it cut out and framed beside 
her bureau in the little hall-room which was her 
home. It was her creed, and she practiced it 
every waking moment, but not without a con- 
sciousness of the ever-growing jealousy of Rene, 
who still grumbled and lolled in the stock room, 
flirted with the male clerks, and talked of nothing 
but last night's dance, or to-morrow's theater 
engagement. 


ANE had tried to reason with her, to con- 

J vince her that her own method was right— 

but without success. So she merely resolved to 

let her example rather than her preachment con- 
vince Rene if it were possible to convince her. 

“You certainly must wear a rabbit's foot, con- 
sidering your luck,” Rene said to her one noon- 
time. “You haven’t any selling sense at all, yet 
your sales forge ahead all the time.” 

“Rene,” Jane replied, “I want to say some- 
thing to you seriously—” 

But before she could complete the sentence, 
someone mentioned her name, and, turning 
about, she looked into the sparkling eyes of the 
young girl to whom she had sold the blue serge 
instead of the silk jersey. Good morning, Miss 
Janney,” she said pleasantly, drawing her away 
from Rene's side; “I wonder if you will do me 
a favor?” 

“Gladly,” said Jane, and with her customary 
habit of sizing up her customer’s apparent needs, 
she was astonished to note the difference in the 
other’s attire. Her tailored suit was beautifully 
cut, her furs were rich, and from the top of her 
chic little toque to the tip of her patent-leather 
pumps, she was the very last word in good taste 
and fashion. 
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“Certainly, Miss Crawford,“ she replied. | 


“Anything I can do——” 

It's only a little thing to ask, yet it may mean 
a great deal to vou and to me, came the answer. 
“I wonder if you'll have lunch with me to-day. 
Any time you can go will suit me perfectly.” 

Jane stared at her in surprise and with some 
hesitation. 

Please don’t say no. Miss Crawford pleaded. 
“We'll slip over to Ovinton's Tea Room, across 
the way, and have a quiet chat, and you can be 
back on the stroke of the hour. Do say you'll 


“Why, I'd love to; and thank you so much!” 
she said with genuine pleasure. at this new evi- 
dence of a customer's appreciation. 

“Til be looking for you then at half-past 
twelve. Miss Crawford said, and with a friendly 
little nod, passed on. 

Miss a sale? asked Rene cattishly, who had 
observed, but not overheard, the conversation. 

“Didn't try to make one,“ Jane laughed. 

“Well, you’d better not let the manager see 
you let birds like that slip through your fingers,” 
Rene advised. She was good for three or four 
hundred at least, judging from the scenery she 
was sporting.“ 

Jane did not answer, but impatiently waited 
for the hour when she was to meet Miss Crawford 
at the tea room. 


T the appointed hour she was there, and 

found Miss Crawford waiting for her. 

At a little table. shaded by a pink electric-lamp, 

they ordered a dainty repast far more elaborate 
than Jane's customary midday meal. 

“Now, Jane Janney,” announced Miss Craw- 
ford, “I’ve a confession to make. I want you to 
swear eternal secrecy. Least of all, don’t breathe 
a word of it to your gum-chewing friend with the 
rouged lips.” 

Rene isn't really a bad sort Jane defended 
her associate loyally. 

Well. let's forget Rene for the present, sug- 
gested Miss Crawford. “I didn’t mean to be 
unkind, but I’ve something important to say to 
you. First, I am a buyer for the Henson Store. 
Part of my duties is to shop around the other 
department stores and see what they are offer- 
ing and what sales arguments are being put 
forth. That explains the difference in my cos- 
tumes from time to time. I dress usually to fit 
the department I visit; so that, logically, I seem 
to belong there.” 

“Oh!” gasped Jane. “You mean that when I 


was waiting on you, you merely wanted to learn 


the trade secrets of Robinson's?” 
“Does that seem so terrible to you—my being 


lam paying 
22 n Hour 
for SPARE TIME 


Here is a wonderful opportunity right 
at home for you to make big money 
without investing a penny. You can 
make $50 a week or more 
—you can do it as well 
as G. A. Rowe of New 
York, whose profits for 
one month were 8503, or 
McCrary of Georgia, who 
made $4,175 last year. 
This is your chance to 
double your income. 


FINE SAMPLE 


WILL 
PAY you 925002 


I need more men and women in your town who 
will spend part or all of their time taking orders 
for Comer raincoats, raincapes and waterproof 
aprons. Tremendous values—latest styles—low 
prices—and big profits. Ray Reed adds from $20 
to $50 a week to his income. M. B. McDonald 
cleared $81.00 in two days. 

You don't need experience. You don't deliver 
you don't collect. I tell you where to go, what 
to say and whattodo. Your success is assured. 
No waiting—no delays. You get your profit in 
advance through the new, wonderiul Comer plan. 


Beautiful Raincoat FREE 


Your choice of 65 fine coats free. I furnish 
everything, including dozens of samples of the 
rich, handsome material used in these coats. 

The time is ripe—today is your great oppor- 
tunity. Don't wait. J. A. Wilson made $112 
in six days—you can do as well. I will pay you 
$2,500a year in addition to the big 
cash prizes if you will only take 
three average order a day. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Just mail your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon and mail 
it right now. We will send 
you all the details of this 
great offer, and tell you 
how you, too, can get 
started, just like hun- 
dreds of othersare doing 
today. 
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THE COMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. N-42, Dayton, Ohio 
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How to Get What 
You Want 


A Remarkable System of Personal Efficiency 


Taught by Dr. Orison Swett Marden, the World’s Greatest Inspirational Writer 
Who Has Helped Thousands of Discouraged Men and Women to Brilliant Success 


O matter what you want—whether it be 
wealth, power, position, fame, health, friend- 
ship, or any kind of material success—it is 

no longer necessary for you to grope for it blindly, 
uncertainly, wasting your energy and brain power 
in an unequal struggle against circumstance and 
environment. 

There is a sure und certain way of reaching your 
goal, of attaining your desires, of realizing your 
ambitions. There been worked out for your 
guidance a definite plan of action which if followed 
intelligently will put you on the road to assured 
success. So clear, so simple, so explicit are the in- 
structions that any one can grasp their meaning 

uickly and put them into practice. A single hour 
devoted to their study may change the course of 

our whole life. Many a man who had thought 
imself possessed of only moderate ability—yes, 
many a self-confessed failure—has suddenly found 
himself a new man mentally and spiritually, with 
a wonderful new power of accomplishment, new 
courage, new ambition and new opportunities for 
success, simply by following the suggestions given 
him by Dr. Orison Swett Marden. 


What Great Men Say 
About Dr. Marden’s Teachings 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT said: “I am so deeply 
touched and pleased by your editorial in ‘Success’ 
that I must write and tell you so." 

Cuarves M. Scuwas says: Dr. Marden's writ- 
ings have had much to do with my success.” 

OHN WANAMAKER says: I would, if it had been 
necessary, have been willing to have gone without 
at least one meal a day to buy one of the Marden 
books.“ 

LORD NORTHCLIFFE says: I believe Dr. Marden's 
writings will be of immense assistance to all young 
men.“ 

Jupce BEN B. Linpsey says: Dr. Marden is one 
of the wonders of our time. I personally feel under 
a debt of obligation to him for his marvelous in- 
spiration and help.“ 

When such men as these, and a host of others too 
numerous to mention, have felt so strongly the debt 
of gratitude they owe this man that they have not 
hesitated to acknowledge it in writing, surely you 
also can be helped to develop your latent powers, to 
fill a larger place in the world, to make a neu success 
of your life. 


Digitized by Goog Ga 


There is nothing mysterious or difficult about Dr. 
Marden's teachings. They are clear, direct, per- 
sonal. You will recognize their truth and their 
value to you as soon as you read them. And that 
they may have wide distribution throughout the 
world they have been put into a book called “How 
ro Get WHat You Want,” a book of 350 pages 
handsomely bound in cloth (instead of into an ex- 
pensive mail-order course costing from $20 to $50) 
so that they are within easy reach of everyone who 
reads this announcement. And then there is TAE 
New Success—Marpben's MaGazine, which every 
ambitious man and woman should read in connec- 
tion with the book, as it is brim-full of the success 
idea and carries Dr. Marden's inspiring message to 
thousands every month. By special arrangement 
both the book and a year's subacti tion to the maga- 
zine can now be secured for only $3.50. 


A Pleasing Gift Book 


If you yourself are already a subscriber you may 
have your subscription extended for a year, or you 
may order the magazine sent as a gift to a friend. 
There can be no more acceptable gift than one of 
Dr. Marden's books and his magazine, and many of 
our readers may wish to take advantage of this offer 
for a number of their friends. 

Surely you need this book and you owe it to your- 
self, to your family, to your friends to take advan- 
tage of this offer which may open the door for you 
to wonderful new success. S mail the coupon 
NOW, thus making sure of getting your copy of the 
book before this offer is withdrawn. 


Mail Coupon Today 


THE NEW SUCCESS 
1576 St. James Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $3.50 herewith for which please send me "HOW 
TO GET WHAT YOU WANT.“ and enter my name for a 


year’s subscription to THE NEW SUCC (Foreign 
price, $4.50.) 

Name Peer 2333333 
Address „„ 6 6969ꝙ̃2 
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a sort of spy? My dear, every business finds it 
necessary to discover what sort of competition 
it is facing—to learn the other fellow’s methods 
and the type of merchandise he is giving the 
public.” Miss Crawford spoke with determi- 
nation. 

The other fellow!“ was the phrase that echoed 
in Jane’s mind. By thinking of the other fellow, 
she had evidently succeeded in making the other 
fellow think of her—and evidently quite favor- 
ably. 

“You're wasting your time at Robinson’s,” 
Miss Crawford went on. “I don’t know what 
you earn; but I can guess pretty closely, for I 
once stood in the ready-to-wear department 
myself. You’ve too much ability to stay there. 
The Henson store will pay you fifty dollars a 
week, at the start, to be my assistant.” 

“Fifty dollars a week!” Jane gasped. “Do 
you mean it?“ 

“Of course, I mean it,” came the quick reply. 
That isn't too much salary for the sort of work 
I want to break you into. I make several times 
that, but it has taken me a number of years and 
a lot of good hard work to reach that point. 
But I know you have it in you. I’ve been watch- 
ing your work and I’ve spoken about you to Mr: 
Henson several times. Last week I had him 

run over to Robinson's and watch you sell. He 
came back and sent for me immediately. 

“ ‘Go hire that girl! he snapped at me. ‘Don't 
offer to pay her too much right off the reel, but 
offer her enough so that she'll surely come. 


T sounded like a dream to Jane, and, for a 
moment, she sat in amazed silence. 

“You'll come with me?“ asked Miss Crawford. 

*‘Why—yes, if you think I can make good!“ 

Of course you can make good. Miss Crawford 
assured her. “You have made good already.” 

Jane looked at her wrist watch. Goodness!“ 
she exclaimed, “I'll be late if I don’t hurry 
back.” 

“Don’t let me kcep you,” said her companion. 
“Give me your home address and I'll conform 
Mr. Henson’s offer in writing. Then you can 
send me a letter of acceptance telling me when 
you can come. Make it as soon as you can, Jane 
Janney, and here’s my hand wishing you all the 
good fortune in the world!“ 

In a half daze, Jane walked back and punched 
the time clock. Just to think.“ she said to her- 
self joyously, it's all come from thinking about 
the other fellow’—trying to put myself in the 
customer's place! 

And that night, before she went to bed, she 
took down the framed philosophy and kissed it 
tenderly. 


If You Are This Man 


If you are in a small-pay job—if you 
can't see advancement more pay in 
the near future—it is time for you to get 
the specialized knowledge that insures quick 
Promotion. You need not wait year after 
year for promotion, if you will 
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How Right or Wrong Thinkin: 


Measures Your Income 


Hidden within you are latent 
Let Orison Swett Marden te 


wers greater than you ever dreamed you had. 
you how right or wrong thinking brings out 


these powers to their fullest possible extent—how to make your mind a 
force that will make your income and your influence all you ever wished 


your income but measures your influence 

wherever you go and in whatever you do. 
Dr. Marden is the man who has set thousands of 
people on the route to successful thinking, con- 
structive thinking. Let him reveal the amazing 
capacities you possess. Let him make your mind 
a veritable dynamo of successful, straightforward 
thinking that wins for you the things you want and 
the success you aim for. 

Many a man who thought he possessed only 
mediocre abilities has discovered wonderful new 
powers within himself after reading Dr. Marden's 
suggestions. Some of the things almost seem be- 
yond belief were it not for the positive proof in thou- 
sands of letters telling of actual experiences. Men 
who otherwise might have spent the rest of their 
lives as plodders have suddenly been transformed 
into veritable dynamos of energy and success. 

Dr. Marden’s writings have proved the turning 
point in my career, enabling me to secure a fine po- 
sition and an interest in a retail business doing up- 
ward of $200,000 a year,” writes Leonard A. Paris, 
of Muncie, Ind. This is only one of the more than 
50,000 letters written to Dr. Marden in acknowl- 
edgment of his marvelous stimulation. Nearly 
2,000,000 of his books have been sold—translated 
into some 20 foreign languages. Charles M. Schwab, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Lord Northcliffe, Hudson 
Maxim, John Wanamaker, Luther Burbank, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, and many other great people have 
written him letters of gratitude. 


The Victorious Attitude 


This book vibrates from cover to cover with mag- 
netic truths. It awakens you to the slumbering 
powers you unconsciously possess. It tells in irre- 
sistible style just what the Victorious Attitude is 
and how you can get it. What a grasp your mind 
would have if you could always maintain this Vic- 
torious Attitude towards everything! How it 
would enable you to surmount all barriers, master 
all difficulties, sweep aside all restrictions, and 
hasten your triumphant success! 

Dr. Marden has a wonderful way of making you 
think right. He stirs up new hope and new am- 
bitions. He seems to arouse every unused cell in 
your brain and sets them all functioning toward 

réat success, The Victorious Attitude which Dr. 
arden shows you how to win is the greatest force 
for success and accomplishment that any one can 


possess. 


Rv or wrong thinking not only measures 


Great Secrets Revealed 


Learn the mysterious power, the tremendous 
force there is in the vigorous, incessant affirmation 
of conditions which you long to establish; learn why 


health is one of the most important factors in s 
cess, and how the Victorious Attitude toward it 
help produce it; learn how to measure up to y 
ideals; learn about the marvelous secretary | 
have, closer to you than your breath, nearer tl 
your heart beat, a faithful servant ready to exec 
your faintest wish. Learn about the wondr 
workings of the subconscious mind, the realms 
sleep, and learn how to foil the ravages of old 
and maintain your youth. 


Thinking that Pays 


“The Victorious Attitude“ will help you m; 
your mind a factory of thinking that pays in bi 
ness profit and social popularity. Page after px 
flashes with forceful, striking questions and an 
dotes. There are 16 powerful chapters, the va 
of which no one can realize until he has read the 

Get a copy of the “Victorious Attitude” and le: 
the secrets contained in it. Learn to assume 
Victorious Attitude. Absorb Dr. Marden's m 
sage. 


Send Coupon Today 


For a limited period you are offered an opp 
tunity to secure the ‘Victorious Attitude“ in cc 
bination with a year's subscription to THE NE 
SUCCESS for $3.50. 

All you need do to get this wonderful masterpi 
of Dr. Marden's, The Victorious Attitude, z 
his magazine for 12 months is to mail the coug 
below. Then if you are not entirely satished, 
mail the book and your money will be refunded 
full and without question. 

But you will like the book. Therefore, mail 
coupon at once and by return mail the “Victori 
Attitude” and current number of NEW SUCCE 
will be sent to you. 


THE NEW SUCCESS 
1575 St. James Building, New York C 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


EC a ee ee ½R2il̃ ee 


THE NEW SUCCESS 
1575 St. James Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $3.50 as examination deposit. Please send me 
“Victorious Attitude” and enter my name fora year's subs 
tion to THE NEW SUCCESS. (Ín foreign countries $4.50 


Nase „4 4ĩ„„4„%1.„ - 


Address 
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Go Ahead 


WEEN Edison was asked | recently what he thought 
was the business man’s duty, to-day, he said, 
“Go ahead.“ 

Now, this is a good motto for any ambitious business 
man to adopt. G0 Ahead!” Go ahead when you 
are in doubt as to your future, when you are in doubt 
about the time, when you are blue or discouraged, 
don't feel like it. Go ahead when the times are good; 
yo ahead when the times are bad; go ahead when bad 
business threatens; go ahead when you are discouraged 
or disheartened and feel down and in doubt. You'll 
come out into the light. 

How often it does not seem possible to get through 
a crowded New York thoroughfare with an automo- 
bile, or even to walk through the dense crowd on the 
sidewalk; but if we take the next step, we will always 
find plenty of room to take the next one. 

Our difficulties are like the crowded thoroughfares. 
They look more formidable in the distance than when 
we get close to them. The thing is to go ahead, and 
keep going, but many people stop because they can’t 
see through the woods ahead of them can't see a way 


to get through the crowded thoroughfare, and they | 


stop and wait for an opening. But the opening comes 


only to the man who keeps going, who goes ahead, | 


keeps moving. No matter what your situation in life 
may be, how difficult, threatening or discouraging, the 
point is to go on and keep going on—and then go on 
some more. You'll be surprised, to sce what that will 
mean to you. 
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Joy of the Thinker 


N° man has earned the right to intellectual ambi- 

tion until he has learned to lay his course by a 
star which he has never seen, to dig by the divining 
rod for springs which he may never reach. In saying 
this I point to that which will make your study heroic. 
For I say to you in all sadness of conviction, that to 
think great thoughts you must be heroes as well as 
idealists. Only when you have worked alone, when 
you have felt around you a black gulf of solitude more 
isolating than that which surrounds the dying man, 
and in bope and in despair have trusted to your own 
unsbaken will, then only will you have achieved. Thus 
only can you gain the secret isolated joy of the thinker 
who knows that long after he is dead and forgotten, 
men who never heard of him will be moving to the 
measure of his thought,—the subtile rapture of the 
postponed power which the world knows not because 
it has no external trappings but which to his prophetic 
vision is more real than that which commands an army. 
And if this joy should not be yours still it is only thus 
that you can know that you have done what it lay in 
you to do, can say that you have lived and be ready 
for the end.—Olicver Wendel Holmes. 
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To change the nature of a plant,” Luther Bur- 
bank says, you must change its environment, for | 
everything is more or less a slave to its surround- 
ings.” 


Dont Grope for Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech 
Specialist) 15 minutes daily and 


HE WILL GIVE YOU A 
MASTERY OF WORDS 


There are no old-fashioned, wearisome rules of grammar to 
memorize. By an entirely new plan you absorb and im 
mediately apply the fruits of years of teaching experience 
which are comprest into twenty intimate home Icssons. 


If you will devote 15 minutes daily to this original Course 


you will quickly and surely learn to 

Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Advertise- 
ments, Stories, Sermons, Treatises, Etc. 

Become an Engaging Conversationalist 

Enter Good Society— 

Be a Man of Culture, Power, and Influence 
in Your Community 


Booth Tarkington 


Distinguished Novelist and Short-Story 
Writer Author of “Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
“Seventeen,” etc. 


“Your course is almost painfully needed 
by many professional writers and speakers 
A student who intelligently follows your 
course will know what he is talking about 
when he talks or when he writes. His 
audience will certainly know because he 
will talk well, no matter what his subject.” 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Eminent Novelist, Dramatist, and War- 
Correspondent, Author of ” “Kings, 
Queens and Pawns,” ek 


“Your lessons seem to me excellent for 
the purpose. Also the selection of books 
for study appeals to me very strongly It 
looks like a scholarly and most intelligently 
compiled course of instruction and writ 
ing 


FREE —“How to Become a Master of English” 


We want you to read this booklet that you may under- 
stand what the course will do for you, the real practical help 
it will give you in a hundred different ways. Obtain a mas- 
tery of English and realize your own possibilities. Be your- 

at your best. It means more moncy, more power, 
more life in every way 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 469. New York 


' 
U 
* 
Please send Booklet and full information rding ' 
Grenville Kiciser’s Correspondence Course in Good English. + 
* 
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Laugh with Us! _ 


THE NEW SUCCESS 


— — 


ICKING her way daintily through the locomotive 
plant, a young woman-visitor viewed the huge 
operations with awe. Finally, she turned to a young 
man who was showing her through, and asked: 
“What is that big thing over there?” 
That's a locomotive-boiler,” he replied. 
puckered her brows. 
“And what do they boil locomotives for?“ 
„To make the locomotive tender.“ and the young 
man from the office never smiled. 


29 ¢ $ 


ILLIS—Our Sunday dinner costs a dollar for five 
of us. That's economy, isn’t it? 
Kitirs—I've got you beaten. Ours cost thirty-five 
cents for the five of us. 
Wivurs—How do you manage it? 
Kitas —We take the trolley out to my mother-in- 
law's. 


She 
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“JDA, the whale that swallowed Jonah was the 
original profiteer, wasn't he?“ 
“In what way, my son?” 
“Didn't he grab all the prophet in sight?" — Baltimore 
Sun. 
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YOUNG man dropped into a state of coma and it 
was several days before he fully recovered Later 
he spoke of his experience with a party of friends. 

“Oh, yes,” the young man said in response to a ques- 
tion. “T knew all the time what was going on, and I also 
knew that I wasn't dead, 
because my feet were cold 
and I was hungry.” 

“I see,” thoughtfully 24 
said one of his friends. 
“but how did that make 
you think that you were 
still alive?“ 

“Well,” answered the 
young man, “I knew that 
if I were in heaven I 
wouldn't be hungry, and 
that if I were anywhere 
else my feet wouldn't be 
cold.” 


of your wife?“ 
“Every cent.” 


td 


“ANP is ten dollars all you are offering for the return 


“No one will bring her back for that paltry sum.” 
“I know it.” Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A 


1 
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“T-YON’T you find writing a thankless job?“ 
“On the contrary, everything I write is returned 
to me with thanks.” 
¢¢ è 


WI, do you call your mule?” the passerby 
asked. 

“I calls him Utility,” replied Sambo. 

“How did you come to give him such a name?” 

“Tse been studyin’ de animal and readin’ de papers. 
Dat mule gets mo’ blame an' abuse dan anything else 
in de city, an’ goes ahead doin’ his level best just de 
same.” ‘ 
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T? Kipling an American once wrote: “Hearing that 
you are retailing literature at $1 a word, I enclose 
#1 for a sample.” 
Mr. Kipling complied with Thanks“ and kept the 
dollar. 
Two weeks later the American wrote, Sold the 
‘Thanks’ anecdote for $2. Enclosed please find 46 
cents in stamps, being half the profits on the transac- 


tion, less the postage.” 
9 2 è 


A CERTAIN cottage and its old mistress had im- 

proved so greatly in comfort and appearance that 
a visitor shrewdly surmised that the son of the house, a 
ne’er-do-well, had turned over a new leaf. He inquired 
about it. 

“Yes, sir, my son's in work now,” said the smil- 
ing mother. Makes good money, he does, too. All 
he has to do is go twice a 
day to the circus and put 
his head in the lion's 
mouth. The rest of the 
time he has to himself.” 
—Youth's Companion. 
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“THERE'S a story in 

this paper of a woman 

that used a telephone for 

the first time in eighty- 
three years.“ 

“She must be on a party 

line.. Notre Dame Juggler. 


k 
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Learn Music at Home— 


Either Playing or Singing— 
Every Step Made Simple as 
ABC by Print-and-Picture 
Lessons * You Cant Go 
Wrong On 


TRY IT ON APPROVAL 


Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson—and 
ere ee. Whatever to Pay Unless You Are 


How often have you wished- that you knew how to play 

— violin or plano—or whatever your favorite instrument 
be—or that you could take part in singing? 

ow many an evening's re has been utterly spoiled 

“le can’t sing,” or No. I am 


social kelig 
At all social ngs, some one is sooner or later sure to 
suggest music. When the others gather around for the fun. 
the one who can take no part ſeels hopelessly out of it—a 
flower—mere ner and -onl 

Or those long and lonesome evenings at home when min- 
utes seem like hours—how quickly the time would if 
you could spend it at the or organ—or in making a 
violin talk.“ or in enjoying some other instrument. 

And now—at last —this pleasure and satisfaction that 
— so often wished for can easily be added to your ily 


e. 

No need to ioin a class or pin yourself down to certain 
bours for Ae or practice. No need to gay a dollar or 
more per lesson to a private teacher. Neither the question 
of time nor expense is any Jonger a bar—every one of the 
goetacies that have been confining your enjoyment to mere 

lietening have now been 

You don't need to know the first thing about music to 


New Way Makes It Easy 


betzin — don't need to know one note from another. My 
method takes out all the hard part—overcomes all the di 
culties—makes your progress easy, rapid and sure. 

Whether for an advanced pupil or a beginner, my method 
is a revolutionary improvement over the old methods by 
private teachers. The lessons I send you explain every 
point and show every step in simple print-and-picture form 
we zon can’t go wrong on—every step is made as clear as 


My method Is as thorough as kae eco I teach you the only 
eight way teach you 1o play of ning ng by note. No “trick” music. 
no numbers. of any kind. 


I call my method “new"—simply because it is so oree ae 


70—are 
through the reco: amendations of satisfied u 
ye built u the largest achosi of music in the world. sep 
i don t ask you ta judge my —..— by what others say or 
yself trial 


course, the 
with a oer ar musie and Gcyesythiag aue aise inclused: 


special short-time offer that cuts the 
cost per uoi in two—send your name now, Rotors ci special offer 
is withdrawn. Instruments Zuppiied when ot credit. 


——— ee ee —— — — — ý 

MR. DAVID F. KEMP, President A 
U. S. School of Music 

1432 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


FASE JEMA see yous Iie baok “Music Lessons o 
particulars of your Special Offer. 


Home,” and 


1 
1 
l 
| Name 
| 
l 
1 


10 Lessons 


— 4 
act promptly to intro 


Learn Public Speaking 


ESSONS 


Write quick for particulars of this extraordinary offer; an opportunity you will never 
of it Ten lessons in effective public speaking absolutely FREE to those 
luce our course in localities where it is not already kn known. 


NEW, EASY METHOD 


We teach you by mail to talk before elub, lodze, board meetings, re- 


FREE 


— — — — — 


4 FREE LESSON COUPON 


4 NORTH AMERICAL INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2272 


s, . t i ES 
— 7 — Panes oh, overcome stage fri, nd ew me! am interested in your course in Effective 
and simple not let this chance — fou. “ny Pa Public Speaking and your offer of ten lessons 
free. Please send full particulars This request 
SEND THIS FREE COUPON . Dlaces me under no obligation of any kind, 
This special offer of Wed is made strictt ertinl 
and for a Ume. Write cow ire aota ead” 
— by roser retora mail No obligation Simply Nawe „„ „„ 


MAKE —— THINK Your Way 


SUR WAY. what could you uA ‘Once 
taneous 


Send e course, twelve A 
MEN “THINK Your AY. If not satisfactory after two days 
course. If satisfactory remit what you 


examination, retu 

think it is worth or r whet you can afford to pay. 
THE H. C. CARNAGEY INSTITUTE 

309 E HALL BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO, 


It telis how can gain a thorough 
— 1 — “nw in your spare time, a840,000 othereare do- 
ng. 


Free book gives experiences of successful law 
trained me, ane telis how you can read law 
3 ex-president Taft 
ether eminent authorities. 
3 Institute 
6088.Dearborn St., Dept. 1592 Chicago 


room LAW| 
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SEND NO MONEY 


SMASHING SHOE OFFER 


Rash your order in this the 
famous Joe AMERI — 9 
EAGLE 


w~ 

We guarantee to 
refund money if 
eee 
than 86.00. — 


Werth $6.00 
5222 
NOW 

GUARANTEED 6 MONTHS” WEAR 
Don’ ed tity. Be sure to 
get * oor in 12 mainz offer. State 

size and color. We pay shipping charges. 

BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 

Dept. C0732 900 W. VanBuren St., CHICAGO 


Jer . By Mail 
Wonderful bome study music lessons under t American and 
European teachers. Endorsed by Paderewski, ter teachers guide 
An coach you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
Write telling u rse you are 
Instrument e ge, Harmony, 
blic School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Ban, 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG with’ detai 
of poms you ey 
Extension Conservatory, 309 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Be a Doctor of 


HIROPRACTIC 


Earn While You Learn 


of Chiropracti 
anced acience, of treating, disease DY 
— in 
1 


has 
the door of 


ECTIC COLLEGE OF CHIROPRACTIC, Inc. 
Bopt 104 81 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 


Are YOU Dreaming of Bigger Things? 


Learn Commercial Spanish. New. successful method will prepare 
you for a better job, bigger pay and an unlimited future. Vou form 


a class by yourself. Through fascinating study in quiet of your own | 
home. under expert instruction. you receive in minimum time the | 
Practical work | 
ite af once for Commercial Spanish — YOUR | 


Fun 2 ian. Wr and speaking mastery you need. 
Ooa ky," 


THE HOME STUDY SCHOOLS, Paul E. Kunzer, Ph.D., Director 
DEPT. 21-B, BOSTON 17, MASS. 


HY Jimmie,” exclaimed the mother of a pre- 
cocious five-year-old son, aren't you ashamed 
to call auntie stupid? Go to her at once and tell her 
you are sorry.” 
“Auntie,” said the little fellow, “I’m awfully sorry 
you are so stupid.” 
92 è% è 


“THIS child has the scarlet fever,” cautioned the 
doctor, picking up his hat, and must be kept 
apart from the other children. Do you understand?” 

“Oi do,” replied the father. 

The next morning early the physician again called. 
When the Irishman observed the doctor glancing 
around the room, he said: 

“Oi'll soon hov him here, doctor. Ye towld me t' 
keep im separate from th’ rest, an’ seein’ as we hov 
only th’ wan bed f'r th’ foive iv us, Oi sent im over t- 
slape wid th’ lad next door!“ 
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ES, madam,” said Harry the Hobo; “I know I 
look like a strong man, but out of my fifty years 
of life I’ve spent over sixteen years in bed.” 

“Why, you poor man,” replied the lady sympathetic- 
ally, handing him a quarter. What has been the 
trouble—paralysis?”’ 

“No, ma'am,” said Harry, “jest a reg'lar habit of 
sleepin’ eight hours a day, ma'am.””—Harper’s Weekly. 
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“(V HERE have you been?” 
“To the cemetery.” 
“Any one dead?” 
(Gloomily) All of them.“ Princeton Tiger. 
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OTHER—Oh, Freddy! I thought you were try- 
ing to economize, and here I find you with both 
jam and butter on your bread. 
Freppy—Why, of course, mother. One piece of 
bread does for both. 
© 0 


)MMIE—Grandma, if I was invited out to din- 
ner some place, should I eat pie with a fork? 
GranpMa—Yes, indeed. 
TouuiE— Vou haven't got a piece of pie around the 
house that I could practice on, have you, grandma? 


© 0 


ISTRESS—You don’t seem to know about finger 
bowls, Norah. Didn’t they have them at the 
| last place you worked? 
Maip—No, ma’am. They mostly washed them- 
selves before they came to the table. 
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To the average person FEAR means merely timidity. But FEAR has 
many other forms—. er, Worry, Hatred, Jealousy, Fretfulness, Melan- 
choly, Lack of Self-Confidence, General Nervousness (existing where there 
R is no GOOD physical reason), etc. 
All forms of FEAR cause a chemical action to take place in the body which 
creates a very real and deadly poison. This statement is backed up by our 
Government Research Dept. at Washington. FEAR is, in fact, like a hide- 
ous octopus with long arms eager to en e and strangle. 
Your entire trouble may be caused by SOME FORM OF FEAR. Let me 
diagnose your case. I shall be — to go over it in detail, from both a 
mental — 1 physical stand f you will show enough interest to purchase 
my booklet. LEAVITT- TENCE” I have treated thousands of cases in 
—— last 24 years.. For the first 10 years of my par ractise my wo work was entirely 
song ph lines. But for the last 14 ve combined ph: ped = 
MEN measures. I am frank to say that I consider mys 
better qualified to diagnose e your case than any one with whom Alapi 8 d 
communicate. Long years > nay study here and abroad have given 
me a foundation essed b; 
THERE IS A WAY OUT, YIN YOUR CASE. The reason you have not 
tten well is because the TRUE CAUSE of alime trouble has not as yet been 
ectermined. There is a CAUSE for ment, This can be found and 
REMOVED. GIVE YOURSELF AC C 
On 3 of TWENTY-FOUR cents in cee or coins I will mail you my 
AVITT-SCIENCE, along with a complete case-sheet for you to 
fill out. After carefull going over this case-sheet, I will write you in detail noe ia the 
JUST what I find, WITHOUT CHARGE. Do you not feel that this is a ii tan ast 
AL OPPORTUNITY? foros Kt, gives 


C. FRANKLIN LEAVITT, M. D., .- vas. 5 W. Washington St e 


Doctor Tells How to Strengthen 
Eyesight 50 Per Cent in One 


Week's Time in Many Instances 


Free Prescription Vou Can Have Filled and |g tha 3 infa 3 n 


save them now — it 

Use at Home is too late. Many hope- 

Philadelphia, Pa. Do yoo wear glasses? Are you a victim of — 2 mnigt gre] 
eyestrain or other eye weaknesses? f so, you will i giad to know en saved if they ha 
cared for their eyes intime, 


that accords ba Dr. Lewis there is real hope for you. Many whose 
eyes were failing say they have bad their eyes restored through the 
principle of this wonderful free prescription. One man says, after 


NOTE: Another prom- 
inent physician to whom 


trying it: “I was almost blind; could not see to read at all. Now I the above article was sub- 
can read everything without any glasses and my cyes do not water mitted «aid: “Bon-Opto 
any more. At night they would pain dreadfully ; pow they feel fine Is a very remarkable tem- 
all the time, It was like a miracle to me. A lady who used it edy. Its constituent in- 
says: "The r — seemed hazy with or without glasses, but gredients are well known 
1 using t resctiption for fifteen days everything seems clear. toeminent eye specialists 

can even M rint without glasses.” tt is lieved that and widely prescribed by 
tnommane who wear. glasses can now discard them in a reasonable them. The manufactur- 
time and moltitades more will be able to strengthen their eyes so as ers guarantee it to 
to be spared the trouble and expense of ever getting glasses. Eye strengthen eyesight 50 
troubles of many descriptions may be wonderfully bencfited by fol- per cent in one week's 
lowing the 4 rules. Here is the prescription: Go to any active time in many instances 
irug store and get a bottle of m-Opw tablets Drop one or refund the money. It 
Bon-Opto tablet ina fourth of a glass of water and allow to can be obtained from any good druggist and e one of „the very 
dissolve EX. this * — — . — the . — two or four times | few preparations I feel should be kept on hand for regular use in 
daily. You up perceptibly right 


almost every family.” It is sold everywhere by all good druggists, 


Learn Piano! 
This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a oni Ned Pilar 


TAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my 


large FP REE book entitled "STAMM ERING, Its Originand the 
Advanced Natural 0 E 
of pours old. Askf orepectalt u FREE State Conservat: Boe fal 26 — 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped loce in eevee within 4 tessons. Sele 
and most successfulachoolin the worldfort he cure of stammer- Ilustrated. For — — or teachers, old 
——— ec. r ortime beat. Writetoday, | ie Write ee free book 


ern School, 2305 Grand Ave., Milwaukeo, Wa. M, L QUINN CONSERVATORY, Stadio SN, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass, 
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“How Do Y’ Get That Way?” 


(Continued from page 84) 


carefully conned phrases all forgotten, his logic 
evaporated under the withering fire of those 
eyes, “I thought—I’d thank va. I'll—I'll make 
good. And—and I think you did just right 
about Granger and all is 

What about Granger?“ staccatoed Swinley. 

“Why, he was no good: I thought you liked 
him— Prout was now in a state of abject 
terror, “but you fired him, after all. It was all 
right, though I didn’t see why. He—he had got 
to be a fair clerk; I coached him. Miss Tal- 
madge! Oh, all I was going to recommend to 
ya, if you kept him, was not to make him assis- 
tant when you promoted me—to name Martin 
instead 

Swinley had listened, with growing irritation, 
to the broken phrases. Now Prout jumped and 
remained with mouth open as a heavy fist banged 
upon a mahogany desk. 

“Cut out the chatter! What are y' talking 
about? ‘You recommend to me,’ eh? Young 
man, I’m doing my own recommending around 
here! a 

“What’s this Granger talk? Of course he 
isn’t a chief clerk, or an assistant either. What 
business is it of yours, whether he stays out 
there, or goes? What are y’ beefing about, 
anyhow? 

“Young man, let me tell y’ something!“ he 
exploded. ‘‘Personally I don't like ya. I never 
did. I like ya less every minute. But you're a 
born head clerk, and I need ya, like I needed 
Pringle. But, at least, he minded his own busi- 
ness. How do ya get that way? 

“They tell me you keep a diary. Two kinds 
o' men do that. Big ones, that are stuck on 
*emselves, and mutts with no imagination. Get 
back to your work! If you don’t like straight 
man’s talk, instead of your namby-pamby 
brand, resign!“ 


ROUT tottered out of the office with his ears 
burning as Granger's had burned on that re- 
cent evening when he had left the home of Mabel 
Talmadge, and again in the old man's“ den the 
next day. However, there was a difference. 
There was a smart in the Prout ego that even 
the five-dollar salary increase which would come 
that week, inspired by another of Swinley's 
afterthoughts when he judged he had been a 
little harsh, would not allay. 
He finished the duties of that Monday of the 
“combing” process with his head in a whirl. He 
had not emerged from his trance late that night, 
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when he sat at the desk in his room, absently 
beginning the entry for the day in his diary. He 
penned the date, and continued, hardly conscious 
of what he was doing: 

“Got up as usual. Shaved. Ma puts too 
much starch in my shirts—” f 

Suddenly emerging from his coma he stared 
at the book, horrified. 

Swinley’s stinging words recurred to him. 
“Mutts—stuck on emselves no imagination 

“Got up as usual. Shaved. Starch in the 
shirts!” What would shaving soap and starch 
matter to a mutt, a hundred years hence? 

Suddenly, with senses now fully wakened and 
aching, he got the Swinley idea. Could he pro- 
ceed with the record of that day, and include the 
viewpoint of the other fellow? 

With a curse he rose and carried the red-cov- 
ered diary down to the furnace. Soon a wisp of 
smoke from the chimney announced a brief 
summer fire. 

He lay awake for a long time, his head throb- 
bing. What about Granger, and everything? 

Mabel could tell him. She would be back by 
Saturday, they had said. But somehow he 
thought no more of asking her to marry him. 
Scored by Swinley as he had been; somehow he 
didn't feel equal to it. 


HAT Saturday evening, Mabel Talmadge, 

returned with her mother from the Berk- 
shires, tanned, refreshed and ready for another 
year in the old lion's den, was called to the tele- 
phone. 

“Tcan’t; not to-night,” she answered. Then, 
reluctantly she capitulated to the appeal in the 
voice that floated over the wire. 

Well. just fora few moments. But you must 
make it short, for I’m in the midst of unpacking.” 

A little later she emerged in response to S. 
Almon Prout’s ring. We'll sit down here in 
the veranda,” she said. What is it you wanted 
to know about, that I could tell you, and only I, 
as you phoned?” 

He glanced at her slyly, malice in his eyes. 
Of recent days he had definitely discarded his 
idea of marrying her. She was too darned 
smart; she had his number. Why, he would be 
afraid to marry her! Whether she would be 
afraid to marry him—he had not thought of that. 

He sought to launch the conversation by in- 
direction. That ‘wise old owl’ thing you have 
hanging in your office; I begin to see. You ‘use 
language sometimes to conceal thought,’ as they 
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say. And the rest of the time you’re still. You 
hear a lot that way, don’t ya?” 


“Always legitimately.” Her tone was danger- 
ously even. Never by eavesdropping.” 

He started in his chair. “What d’ye mean?” 
he blurted. 


“You thought I just guessed you learned about 
Pringle leaving for California. You were wrong. 
The afternoon Mr. Swinley dictated that private 
memorandum about it, in my office, with the door 
ajar, I saw you listening. My eyes were right in 
line with the chink in the door.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then he 
framed a question with stiffened lips. “Does 
Swinley— know? 

“He does not!“ her color had heightened. 
“Why, because you are a sneak, should I be 
another, and tell him?” 

“Well,” he flung, in defensive fury, “you got 
Granger fired 

“I—what?” 
Didn't ya, now?” 


OR an astounded moment she surveyed him. 
Then the hardness melted from lips and 
eyes. She began to laugh. 

“So there are some things that even you don't 
know?” she jeered, and she was still polite about 
it. “Well, well! Listen, Mr. Prout. Aleck 
Granger isn’t fired“ 

Why,“ he retorted aghast, “I saw him go!“ 

“Yes, but he'll come back. In about two 
weeks more.“ 

“I—I don’t understand.“ 

“TIl tell you a little ancient history,“ she an- 
swered dryly, as she rose while he continued to 
sit, incapable of motion. “You were of more 
service to the company than you suspected, Mr. 
Prout, when you found out about Granger's 
aspirations—at the request of Mr. Swinlex.“ 

“Swinley!” 

“Mr. Swinley. He said to me, not so long 
ago: ‘I like the looks of that man Granger; fine 
shaped head, imagination, natural pep’—but it 
is all wasted where he is. Find out something 
about him; get a line on him; he’s a turtle in a 
shell. Draw him out and report to me.“ 

That brought Prout to his feet, goggling. S0 
you—” burst from his lips. 

“Used you to obtain the information? Yes. 
I had seen Mr. Swinley observing him long be- 
fore he spoke of him. I knew there was interest 
there, and misplaced talent, too. But—he was 
frightfully difficult, positively crude! And he 

was afraid of girls. So, knowing you felt as you 

did, I—used you. 

“Then I sent for Mr. Granger. I told him 
frankly how he had been standing in his own 
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THE NEW SUCCESS 


light. A concern, near Boston, with which he 
was making good, had failed. Instead of seek- 
ing to keep on in a line of work he liked, he took 
the first thing that offered. You found that 
out, and told me——” 

“Adrertising!” gasped Prout. 

“Yes. There was a big chance with us, and 
nobody knew but Mr. Swinley and myself. Mr. 
Swinley sent for Granger right after I reported 
to him: his voice carried into my room. It seems 
Swinley had noticed his stuff, while he was with 
the other people; he read him a riot act on speak- 
ing up for himself and not submitting to life’s 
thrusting him off into the grooves when he was 
built for big things. 

And now he's in New York, familiarizing 
himself with the methods of the agency which 
has been carrying our advertising. It will here- 
after be done right here, and he’ll be manager.” 

“The pay— Greed was in Prout's voice. 

“I heard Mr. Swinley mention thirty-five hun- 
dred a year, to start with,“ Mabel replied sweetly. 

Prout choked and moved numbly toward the 
steps. “I suppose you're engaged to him,“ he 
snarled. 

She whirled to face him, Her voice came 
low, but with a steely underlying note. 

“That would be none of your business! And 
jet me tell you something. It has come to me. 
while I've been away, that you have been tacitly 
helping along a wrong public impression about 
our relations. No more of that!” 

He quailed and nearly fell off the steps as she 
finished. ‘The Lord knows, if you were the last 
man, I wouldn’t/ I've wondered why I've missed 
much pleasant company these last few months. 
I won't miss any more, on your account! And. 
if you don't want to lose your new job—Mr. 
Swinley said the world had too many Prouts and 
too few Grangers—don’t let the governor catch 
you sneaking around, listening. He doesn’t like 
you, anyway!” 


LITTLE later, Mabel Talmadge sat in 

white negligee by the window in her pretty, 
chintz-covered, cool room. She gazed out into 
the moonlit world. A peep into possible romance 
was refreshing. 

Engaged to Aleck Granger?“ she mused, while 
the little smile tugged at the corners of her red 
lips. “Not yet! But after old Jion Swinley has 
mangled him for a year or so—I could love the 
big boob—for that’s what he is, a lovable big 
boob—yes, I think I could love him, after he 
wakes up. And I couldn’t stand Swinley for- 
ever—he's wearing on the nerves. Perhaps 
when he’s through grooming Granger, I might 
marry him—and carry on!” And she did. 
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Why I Am a Failure 
(Continued from page 93) 


forty-three years old; that all that wonderful 
series of historical romances was written in his 
declining years when he was suffering from 
grievous bodily ills; that Emerson Hough’s first 
success came when he was forty-five: that William 
De Morgan’s first novel, “Joseph Vance,” was 
published when he was sixty-three. 

I am forty-five. I have a world of raw 
material stowed away in my attic, and most of it, 
I think, is pretty good stuff. If only I can find 
time to spin it and weave it! 

What a pity it is that we are given only one 
chance at life! What a mess many of us make 
of it in our one amateurish attempt at it! How 
much better we could do the second time! 

Writing this story has not been altogether a 
pleasant job. The confession of my failure is 
humiliating enough, Heaven knows, and the self- 
praise in which I have indulged is embarrassing, 
even though I keep my identity concealed. But 
if thereby I could save one young man from fool- 
ing away his life’s opportunity, I would consider 
the telling to have been well worth while. 
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Have You Ever Served Time 
as a “Town Pest?” 
(Continued from page 103) 


ping push from every page, informing me that 
Rome was not built in a day, that Webster 
worked some twenty-six years on his diction- 
ary, that it took thirty years for one hundred 
men to build the first great pyramid, that all 
great work is done in a mortar of brains and 
sand.” 


N epitomizing my critique on unadulterated 
reason anent book agents, I want to say, 
frankly, that I can't understand why the deroga- 
tive appellation town pest” has been applied to 
them. My candid opinion is that the stigma is 
most unjust; and I believe, furthermore, that 
most people labor under a delusion as to the true 
value and work of a book agent. Think of the 
isolated districts, the many inland country towns, 
where no standard-reference works, or little good 
literature, would ever find a way into the homes 
of the inhabitants but for the enterprising book 
agent. It is a truism that one of the most po- 
tent reasons for the greatness of our country 
is the dissemination of knowledge among the 
masses. The work of the book agent is utili- 
tarian. He is no aggrandizing town-pest. 
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How Jim Downes Paid Up 


(Continued from page 112) 


between the two thieves. Thurston was angrily argu- 
ing with the French Canadian, and it became apparent 
that each wrongdoer was intent upon depriving the 
other of his share in the spoils. Jim could not hear 
their words, so low was their conversation, but the 
lantern showed Thurston's face turning pale with 
fright, while Gounoud's weatherbeaten features were 
livid with fury. Apparently, he realized that this little 
shrimp of a bond thief would be as clay in his great 
gnarled hands. Vou think you got chance with me?“ 
Gounoud laughed derisively. The Canadian North- 
west Mounted are not smart enough to catch Gou- 
noud!” 

He kicked over the lantern and his hand reached 
for his holster as he saw Thurston spring desperately 
from his kneeling position and leap at his throat, knife 
in hand. 

There was a loud report as the automatic was dis- 
charged and the bullets clipped the branches of the 
trees overhead. With a savage roar, Gounoud wrested 
the knife from Thurston's fingers and his great paws 
caught Thurston in the grip of a wildcat. 

In the same instant, Jim Downes leaped upon the 
form of the Canadian. Thurston saw Jim's pale ex- 
cited face and uttered a shriek. He thought it must 
be an apparition—that the man he had killed had come 
back a wraith—to punish his guilty soul. He broke 
from the grasp of the Canadian and stood shrinking 
with fear against the trunk of a giant tree. Jim 
Downes's maddened fingers, strengthened by months 
of labor, pressed into the throat of Gounoud, until the 
man's eyes bulged and his great frame weakened and 
finally crumpled to the earth. In his crazed state of 
mind, Jim began to utter shrieks of rage which only 
tended to confirm Thurston's belief that he was con- 
fronted by an avenging ghost instead of a human 
being. But, before Thurston could find courage to 
run away, Downes released his grasp of Gounoud, who 
who lay panting and helpless, clutching in pain at his 
twisted throat. Like a flash, he was upon Thurston, 
beating at him with his fists and berating him for his 
betrayal of the trust Downes had placed in him. 

As they fought, Tonetah came running hastily 
through the underbrush. He arrived just as Gounoud 
was crawling to his feet preparatory to another clinch 
with the struggling men. He did not see Tonetah, 
who, with a quick movement of his foot, tripped the 
Canadian. A moment later, and his brawny arms 
were trussed with heavy leathern thongs. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


BY this time Jim's feverish strength was beginning 
to fade away, and Thurston, realizing that he 
was fighting with a crazed sick man instead of a ghost, 
fought with fresh fury. Steadily he forced Jimmy 
back, holding his two hands in a furious grip. Like a 
flash, Tonetah turned from Gounoud. There was a 
glint of steel and a long-bladed hunting knife sunk it- 
self to the hilt in the back of Thurston. 
With a groan he released his hold and sank to the 
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ground, bearing with him the now almost limp form of 
Jim Downes. But, a moment later, the Indian had the 
unconscious Downes in his arms and placed him tender- 
ly on a bundle of stolen pelts close by where Gounoud 
had meant to bury them. 

He lit the lamp Gounoud had kicked out, and kneel- 
ing by Jim soothed him as a mother might soothe a 
tired, sick child. 

“Jim Downes go sleep,” said the Indian almost 
tenderly. “Tonetah look after gold and after gold 
thieves, tov.” 

Assuring himself that Jim was warmly covered, 
Tonetah began packing up the sacks of quartz Gounoud 
had been about to bury. The French Canadian was 
conscious now, and as he observed Tonetah’s move- 
ments, strained at his bonds and rent the night air with 
curses. Only a little distance from him lay the body of 
Thurston, motionless. His wide open glassy eyes 
stared at the starry sky unseeingly. He had paid the 
penalty of his dishonesty, and no longer needed to fear 
the warrant which MacGregor had in his pocket at that 
very moment. 

But Tonetah worked away apparently unconscious 
of the cursing of the trussed-up giant, and in an in- 
credibly short time he was ready for the journey. The 
gold hung about his neck by cords tied to the sacks. 
He lifted Jim as he might have lifted a baby and slowly, 
yet with sure step and certain sense of direction, started 
back through the darkness toward the saloon of Tony 
Lajoie. 

Half-way down the hillside he heard a sharp com- 
mand. Halt!“ came the injunction, and Tonetah's 
quick ears discerned the voice of Corporal MacGregor. 

Instantly he made himself known, fearing a bullet 
from the rifle of the police official. Then he stepped 
forward and Jim Downes was placed in charge of the 
physician from Winnipeg. Dr. Kinellan worked over 
the unconscious men by the rays of a pocket flashlight. 
Tonetah told MacGregor and the sheriff of his trailing 
Jim and of the subsequent fight and the recovery of 
Downes's gold. 

“I give myself up.“ the Indian said simply. I kill 
Thurston not Jim Downes.” 

“I don't know whether you're telling the truth or 
not,” MacGregor said, to Tonetah, “but I'll take your 
word for it and I won't slip any bracelets on you. The 
man met his death in a fight while attempting robbery 
of gold and pelts. That is sufficient to report to the 
authorities at Winnipeg, who are expecting me to 
capture Thurston for a bond theft back in the States.” 

“Tonetah knows where bonds are too,” Tonetah 
announced. 

“Do you know everything?” exclaimed MacGregor. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


PHERE's only one thing I don't quite understand 

as yet,” MacGregor said to the sheriff. That's 
this telegram addressed to Waters, from a man in West 
Rockville, Jim's home. He wants something post- 
poned until after the seventeenth of the month—but 
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just what it is I can’t make out. Evidently these 
three have been working together in some way to harm 
Jim Downes.” 

“Tonetah understand,” the Indian volunteered. 
“Man who sends telegram wants tepee of Jim Downes’ 
mother. Jim want gold to buy tepee—” 

“So that’s the plot, eh!“ exclaimed MacGregor. 
“Seems to me I do remember Jim’s speaking of a 
mortgage that’s coming due soon. Tonetab, you and 
the sheriff go down to Lajoie’s and cash in Jimmy's pay- 
dirt. See that you get a square deal, and have the 
cash ready when I get back. Jimmy will regain con- 
sciousness soon, won't he doctor?” he asked of the 
physician. Dr. Kinellan nodded. “Yes, but we'd 
best get him back to bed.” 

“All right,” said MacGregor. “You and the sheriff 
hurry along, Tonetah, and guard that gold with your 
life. Jim Downes mustn't be allowed to fail after the 
gallant struggle he’s made. When he’s able to talk, I'll 
ask him about this mortgage and if he isn't able to 
make the trip home in time, I'll go myself.” 

“We could wire the money to his family,” the 
physician suggested, if there isn’t time for any one to 
go down with it.” 

“But how about Gounoud?” the sheriff asked. 

“Let him stay there until I can send some one for 
him,” said MacGregor. He can't get away from us 
now in any event. The Canadian Northwest isn’t 
big enough for him to hide in, now that I have proof of 
his guilt.” 

But, although Gounoud now reposed in the little 
jail in the cell next to that of Caleb Waters, Jimmy 
Downes did not regain consciousness as the doctor had 
anticipated. Instead his temperature rose and 
throughout the night be was in a delirium. The doc- 
tor, Tonetah, and MacGregor hung anxiously over the 
bedside, MacGregor vainly trying to make something 
intelligible from Jimmy's ravings. 

In a pile on the bedcovers was thirty thousand dol- 
lars in currency, which Tonetah and the sheriff had 
obtained from Jimmy's gold. “I wish I knew what to 
do about this,” MacGregor said, musingly. “I don't 
like to wire it. Some one else might get hold of it at 
West Rockville in some crooked way. Evidently these 
folks are eager to keep Jim from getting back by the 
seventeenth, and they might sidetrack the money or 
it might not be delivered in time. I can't go down 
myself and Jim needs you, doctor.” 

“Why not send Tonetah?” the physician suggested. 
„We can give him directions how to find Jim’s sister, 
and the money will certainly be safe with him.” 

The only way to get it would be over his dead body.“ 
announced MacGregor trustingly. I think that’s the 
stunt. I'll write a letter and he can take it along with 
the money.” 

Sitting at the rickety washstand he laboriously pen- 
ciled a letter that was none too truthful, as he did not 
wish to alarm Jim's family unduly. He said that Jim 
was laid up with a heavy cold, and couldn’t come down 
for a week or so more, but that he was sending the 
money by his Indian guide. He said he supposed they 
would know what Jim wished done with it and asked 
that they send back word by the Indian if everything 


was all right. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


WEEN the southbound limited went through the 

following night, Tonetah sat in a cushioned chair 
in a Pullman for the first time in his life. He became 
indignant when the porter objected to his smoking his 
pipe in the parlor car, but finally consented to move 
to the smoking compartment where he remained until 
the end of the journey to the curious amusement of the 
travelers and his own evident embarrassed discomfort. 
But through it all, he sat there with a look of determina- 
tion behind his air of being ill at ease, and seemed not a 
whit interested in the sensation he caused when he 
alighted at the little station in West Rockland some 
days later. It was the morning of the seventeenth, 
and the trains had been delayed by heavy snows. A 
curious, gaping crowd surrounded Tonetah on the 
platform; but he edged his way carelessly through it. 
accosting a policeman who was as amazed as the wide- 
eyed men, women, and children. 

“Go Jim Downes’s house,” he said brokealy, and the 
next thing he knew he was experiencing another sen- 
sation new tohim. He was riding in a taxi-cab through 
a strange village and along stranger country roads. 

At length he came to the quaint little farmhouse 
which Jim Downes called home. So this was the tepee 
of Jim's mother, Tonetah thought, as he opened the 
gate and crossed the narrow garden path. 

On the veranda stood 55 ie 
to Mary Downes. There were tears in the girl’s eyes 
as she replied to the irrascible landlord. Jim promised 
to have the money here to-day and he surely will,” 
Mary pleaded. It is bound to come in the later mail if 
he does not come himself. 

“Well, you have till noon to settle and that's all the 
time I'll grant!“ Humphreys said curtly. But before 
he could turn about to see who made the light foot- 
steps on the veranda steps he felt himself seized by the 
collar and thrown over the fence into the dust of the 
road. 


Mary looked at the Indian in amazement, but 
Tonetah only bowed, as Humphreys, ruffled and in a 
rage, climbed painfully to his feet. 

“Jim Downes’ sister?“ demanded Tonetah, and, as 
Mary nodded, he took MacGregor's letter from his 
pocket and handed it to her. 

With trembling fingers she ripped it open and her 
heart beat faster as she felt the roll of thousand-dollar 
bills. Oh, mother!” she called from within. “It's 
from Jim—or rather from his friend—and he has sent 
more than enough money.” 

“Is Jim ill?” Mrs. Downes asked anxiously, stepping 
onto the porch where she stopped, unable to believe 
her eyes as she caught sight of Tonetah. 

“Jim Downes all right. Sick but soon well,” Tone- 
tah assured her, as the now furious Humphreys came 


through the gate shaking his finger at the Indian. 
“TIl tan your heathen hide!” he shrieked. “I'll 
have the law on ye!” 


“Come, do!” Tonetah grunted and stood, with 
folded arms, between the two women and the land- 
lord. 

“I'm ready to make the settlement now,” Mary said 
joyously to Humphreys. This is Jim’s guide. I'm 
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sure he didn't mean to harm you. He didn’t under- 
stand that is all, Mr. Humphreys.” 

“Well, he might at least ask civil questions before he 
throws a man about: like a meal sack!” growled Hum- 
phreys, ill-naturedly, now that all chance of the house 
becoming his was gone. “Here are the papers. You 
sign them and I'll give you a receipt for your money.” 

As he spoke, Miss Thurston stepped out of the house 
and Humphreys gazed at her in surprise. “You 


bere? he asked. What sort of trick are you playing 
on me? I was trying to foreclose this mortgage so I 


could get the house to sell to you.” 

“So I've suspected from what Miss Downes told 
me,” said Miss Thurston. “But I'm afraid I haven't 
money enough to buy any house now. My brother 
ran away with all we had and—well, Miss Downes has 
been kind enough to ask me to stay here with her and 
ber mother. 

That night Tonetah again boarded the train, and 
this time he carried a long intimate letter from Mary 
who had finally persuaded Tonetah to tell her the 
whole story. 

In a week, Tonetah stepped into Jim Downes's 
room at Tony Lajoie's to find Jim sitting up in bed 
anxiously awaiting his arrival and reading for the 
hundredth time the telegram his sister had sent him. 

There was a trace of tears in Jim's eye when he 
opened the note and began to read. Mother and I 
are so proud of you, Jimmy, boy,” his sister began. 
Tonetah has told us everything—even the terrible 

news about Thurston—but you mustn't blame him. 


Of course, I feel terribly about his death—and the 


things which contributed to it. The news has pros- 
trated his sister. We must always be very kind to her, 
Jim. But do come home yourself the moment you 
are able. I do so want to see my strong, determined 
bigz brother, who has fought the good fight against 
every discouragement, despite danger and suffering! 
I want to see the big brother who wouldn't give up 
until the trail’s end—the big brother who won out and 
paid up against tremendous odds. Jim, dear, you're 
a real, regular, wonderful man.” 

The tears trickled down Jim's cheeks. “It was 
some struggle,” he muttered to himself, “but the 
victory was worth the fight. But I couldn't have done 
it all alone,” he added looking from the face of Tonetah 
into the eyes of the doctor and MacGregor. “I 
couldn’t have done it without these loyal friends. It 
doesn’t make much difference how square a man is and 
how hard he works or fights—he can’t get very far in 
this little old world without true-blue friends!“ 

THE END 
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The Magic Story 


By Frederick Van Rensselaer Dey 


An extraordinary narrative about a document that brought 
happiness, wealth, fame or fortune to every one who read it 


reached for the sugar preparatory to putting 
it into my coffee. Outside, the weather was 
hideous, Snow and sleet came swirling down, 
and the wind howled frightfully. Every time the 
outer door opened, a draft of unwelcome air pene- 
trated the uttermost corners of the room. Still I 
was comfortable. The snow and sleet and wind 
conveyed nothing to me except an abstract thanks- 
iving that I was where it could not affect me. 
ile I dreamed and sipped my coffee, the door 
opened and closed, and admitted—Sturtevant. 
Sturtevant was an undeniable failure, but, withal, 
an artist of more than ordinary talent. He had, 
however, fallen into the rut traveled by ne'er- 
do-wells, and was out at the elbows as well as insol- 
vent. 
As I raised my eyes to Sturtevant's, I was 
conscious of mild surprise at the change in 


I WAS sitting alone in the café, and had just 


new and strange in his appear- 
ance. As he swished his hat 
around to relieve it of the burden 
of snow deposited by the howling 
nor'wester, there was somethin 
new in the gesticulation. I coul 
not remember when I had invited Sturtevant to 
dine with me, but involuntarily I beckoned to 
him. He nodded, and presently seated himself 
opposite to me. I asked him what he would 
have, and he, after scanning the bill of fare care- 
lessly, ordered from it leisurely, and invited me to 
join him in coffee for two. I watched him in stupid 
wonder, but, as I had invited the obligation, I was 
prepared to pay for it, although I knew I hadn't 
sufħcient cash to settle the bill. 

“Have you lost a rich uncle?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied calmly, “but I have found my 
mascot.” 

“Brindle bull, or terrier?” I inquired. 

“Currier,” said Sturtevant, at length, pausing 
with his coffee cup half way to his lips, “I see that 
I have surprised you. It is not strange, for I am a 
surprise to myself. I am a new man, a different 
man, and the alteration has taken place in the last 
few hours. You have seen me come into this place 
‘broke’ many a time, when you have turned away, 
so that I would think you did not see me. I knew 
why you did that. It was not because you did not 
want to pay for a dinner, but because you did not 
have the money to do it. Is that your check? Let 
me have it. Thank you. I haven't any money 
with me tonight, but I—well, this is my treat.“ 


— 


his appearance. Yet he was not dressed 
differently. He wore the same thread- 
bare coat in which he always appeared, => / 
and the old brown hat was the same. =, 
And yet there was something — 
28 A = — 


Do you know an artist who possesses more talent 
than rab he asked, persentiy “No. Do you hap- 
pen to know anything in the line of my professioh 
that I could not accomplish, if I applied myself to 
it? No. You have been a reporter on the dailies 
for—how many?—seven or cht yian Do you 
remember when I ever had an it until tonight? 
No. Was l refused just now? You have seen for 

ourself. Tomorrow, my new career ins. 

ithin a month I shall have a bank account. y? 
Because I have discovered the secret of success.” 

“Yes,” he continued, when I did not reply, “my 
fortune is made. I have been reading a strange 

story, and, since reading it, I feel 
that my fortune is assured. It will- 
Q 


make your fortune, too. All you 
have to do is to read it. You 
have no idea what it will do for you. 
Nothing is impossibie after you 
know that story. It makes every- 
thing as plain as A, B, C. 

very instant you grasp its true 
meaning, success is certain. This 
morning I was a hopeless, aimless 
bit of garbage in the metropolitan 
ash can; tonight I wouldn’t change 


q places with a millionaire.” 
2 “You amaze me,” I said wonder- 
0 ing if he had been drinking absinthe. 


“Would you tell me the story? I 
should like to hear it.” 

“Certainly. I mean to tell the whole world. It 
is really remarkable that it should have been writ- 
ten and should remain in print so long, with never 
a soul to appreciate it until now. is morning 
I was starving. I hadn’t any credit, nor a place 


to get a meal. I was seriously meditating sui- 
cide. Then I found the story and read it. You can 
Why, my dear 


hardly imagine the transformation. 
boy, everything changed at once—and there you are.” 
But what is the story, Sturtevant?” 

The waiter interrupted us at that moment. He in- 
formed Sturtevant that he was wanted at the telephone, 
and, with a word of apology, the artist left the table. 
Five minutes later I saw him rush out into the sleet and 
wind and disappear. 


8 $ * 


One night, on the street, I encountered Avery. a 
former college chum, then a reporter on one of the 
evening p ers. It was about a month after my 
memorable interview with Sturtevant, which, by that 
time, was almost forgotten. 

Hello, old chap.“ he said; how's the world using 
you? Still on space?“ 

Ves. I replied bitterly, with prospects of being 
on the town, shortly. But you look as if things were 
coming your way. Tell me all about it.“ 

“Things have been coming my way, for a fact, and it 
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is all remarkable, when all is said. You know Sturte- 
vant, don't you? It's all due to him. I was plumb 
down on my luck—thinking of the morgue and all that 
—looking for you, in fact, with the idea that you would 
lend me enough to pay my room rent, when I met 
Sturtevant. e told me a story, and really, old man, 
it is the most remarkable story you ever heard; it made 
anew man of me. Within twenty-four hours I was on 
my feet, and I've hardly known a care or a trouble 
since. 

Avery's statement, uttered calmly, and with the air 
of one who had merely pronounced an axiom, recalled 
to my mind the conversation with Sturtevant in the 
café that stormy night, nearly a month before. 

“Do you know the story?“ I asked. Will you try 
its effect on me?" 

“Certainly; with the greatest pleasure in the world. 
I would like to have it printed in big black type, and 
3 on the elevated stations throughout New Vork. 

xcuse me a minute, will you? I see Danforth over 
there. Back in a minute, old chap.” 

He nodded and smiled—and was gone. I saw him 
join the man whom he had designated as Danforth. 

fy attention was distracted for a moment, and, when 
I looked again, both had disappeared. 


The certainty that the wonderful story—I began to 
regard it as magic—was in the air possessed me. As 
I started to walk homeward, fingering the solitary 
nickel in my pocket and contemplating the certainty 
of riding down town in the morning, I experienced the 
sensation of something stealthily pursuing me, as if 
Fate were treading along behind me yet never over- 
taking. and I was conscious that I was possessed with 
or by the sory When I reached Union Square, I ex- 
amined my address book for the home of Sturtevant. 
It was not recorded there. Then I remembered the 
café in University Place, and, although the hour was 
late, it occurred to me that he might be there. 

He was! Ina far corner of the room, surrounded by 
a group of acquaintances, I saw him. He discovered 
me at the same instant, and motioned me to join them 
at the table. There was no chance for the story, how- 
ever. There were half a dozen around the table and I 
was the farthest removed from Sturtevant. But I kept 
my eyes upon him, and bided my time, determined that, 
when he rose to depart, I would go with him. A silence. 
suggestive of respectful awe, had fallen u the party 
when I took my seat. Every one seemed to be think- 
ing. and the attention of all was fixed upon Sturtevant. 
The cause was apparent. He had been telling the 
story. I had entered the café just too late to hear it. 
On my right, when I took my seat, was a doctor; on my 
left a lawyer. Facing me on the other side was a nov- 
elist with whom 1 had some acquaintance. The others 
were artists and newspaper men. 

At length, I left my chair, and passing around the 
table. seized Sturtevant by one arm, and succeeded in 
drawing him away from the A 

ili you have any consideration for an old friend who 
is rapidly being driven mad by the existence of that 
confounded story, which Fate seems determined that I 
shall never hear, you will relate it to me now.“ I said, 
savagely. 

Sturtevant stared at me in mild surprise. All 
right. he said. The others will excuse me for a few 
moments, | think. Sit down here, and you shall have 
it. I found it ted in an old scrapbook I purchased 
in Ann Street, for 3 cents; and there isn't a thing about 
it by which one can get any idea in what publication it 
originally appeared, or who wrote it. en I discov- 
ered it, I began casually to read it, and in a moment I 
was interested. Before I left it, I had read it through 

many times. so that I could repeat it almost word for 
word. It affected me strangely—as if I had come in 
contact with some strong personality. There seems 
to be in the story a personal element that applies to 
every one who reads it. Well, after I had read it sev- 
tral times, I began to think it over. I couldn't stay in 
the house, so I seized my coat and hat and went out. 
i must have walked several miles, buoyantly, without 


Hate you lost a rich uncle?” 1 asked 


realizing that I was the same man who, only a short 
time before, had been in the depths of despond- 
ency. That was the day I met you here—you re- 
member?" 

We were interrupted at that instant by a uniformed 
messenger, who handed Sturtevant a telegram. It was 
from his chief, and demanded his instant attendance at 
the office. 

“Too bad!" said Sturtevgnt, rising and extending his 
hand. Tell you what I'll do, old chap. I'm not 
likely to be gone any more than an hour or two. You 
take my key and wait for me in my room. In the es- 
critoire near the window you will find an old scrap- 
book, bound in rawhide." 

I found the book, without difficulty. It was a 
quaint, home-made affair, covered with rawhide and 
bound in leather thongs. The pages formed an odd 
combination of yellow paper, vellum and home-made 
parchment. I found the story, curiously printed on 
the last named material. 


+ + * 


The book which Currier found in Sturtevant's room 
contained an extraordinary narrative. You can secure 
this wonderful story complete in the library (cloth) edition 


for $2.00, or the de luxe edition printed in two colors and 


bound in ooze leather for $3.09. Your money will be 

cheerfully refunded if for any reason you are dissatisfied. 

Thousands of people have read this story with pleasure 

and profit. Send for your copy today to: The Lowrey- 

yoran Cor poralion, Dept. 16, 1133 Broadway, New 
ork, N. Y. 
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Read What Dr. Marden Says 


About the Importance of Backing Up Right Thinking 
by Right Eating 


happiness is health, says Dr. Marden. 

And he continues: “Health induces 

confidence, assurance, hope, courage, faith, 

strength, virility, forcefulness, masterfulness, 

initiatve, efficiency. In short, everything we 

live for is so dependent upon good health 

that it becomes our first duty to keep our- 
velves in superb physical condition. 

“Keeping physically fit to do the greatest 
thing we are capable of doing is the first im- 
portant success commandment. 

“It is not enough to be free from pain or dis- 
tressing symptoms of any kind. The health 
that counts is vigorous, robust health, that radi- 
ates force, buoyancy, virility, vim, magnetism. 
The sort of health which gives sparkle to the 
eye, elasticity to the step, sharpens the wits 
and enables the individual to visualize possi- 
bilities and grasp opportunities. It is the plus 
quality of health that counts. 

“Personal magnetism, which is such a re- 
markable factor in success, is largely physical. 
It depends to a great extent upon physical re- 
serve. Magnetism cannot be forced. It is a 
radiation of conscious power. 

“The better the health, the greater the mag- 
netic attraction of the man or woman. 

Physical vigor is the basis of mental power. 
It is not always the better brain, but the belter 
nourished brain, the best backed-up brain, that 
achieves the most. 

“The brain cannot give out anything which 
is not passed up to it from the blood, and the 
purity of the blood depends not only upon the 
right kind of food, but upon the right life habits 
—pure air and sunlight—healthful recreation, 
work and play,—all of which bring joy, glad- 
ness and harmony into life. 

“Many people to-day are getting second- 
class results from first-class brains because they 
are not backed up by a good digestive apparatus. 

“Now, as a matter of fact, you must realize 
that your success or failure depends on your 
health, and I know of no such effective way of 
multiplying one’s brain power, increasing one's 
efficiency and general ability, as by improving 
the physical condition. 

“You ask, how shall I do this? First of all, 
by making sure that you are eating the kind and 
quality of food that makes pure blood. Our 
life output, our happiness, our success are all 
dependent upon the quality of the blood. The 
blood feeds every thought that passes through 
the brain, visits every one of the billions of cells 


T ſoundation of all success and all 
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of the body which are dependent upon it for 
sustenance. 

“Few people back up their brain with the 
right food-material which will make pure blood, 
build up a vigorous body, nourish a strong 
brain. This brings me to a recognition of right 
eating as the key to mental and physical power. 
It is, to my mind, the way to eliminate disease 
and produce the quality of health that is mani- 
fested in a bright eye, a clear skin, an elastic 
step, a strong arm, a happy disposition, a clear 
brain and a clean body both outside and in. 

Man does not live by bread alone. He is a 
very complex creature, and it takes a variety of 
food to nourish his three-fold nature—physical, 
mental and spiritual. He cannot attain his 
maximum of power and creative force unless the 
food is right, the living is right, the habits aré 
right, the thought is right, and the work is 
right. When these conditions are fulfilled, 
when the body and mind are properly fed and 
exercised, then we get a real man, a superb 
human specimen, a being capable of great 
achievements. 

“R. L. Alsaker, M. D., has written a num- 
ber of valuable handbooks upon maintaining 
health and efficiency by the eating of proper 
foods, and I strongly recommend them to every 
man and woman who is seeking real health, real 
happiness, and real success.“ 
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You cannot get the full measure of joy out of 
life if you are sick half the time or half sick all 
the time. You cannot enjoy life to the limit 
unless your physical body is functioning prop- 
erly. If your body is compelled to fight dis- 
ease most of the time, sapping your vital en- 
ergy, you cannot get pleasure out of living— 
you are not living, you're merely existing. 

Physical health is based on good blood. 
Pure blood is based on normal digestion. Nor- 
mal digestion is based on correct eating and 
living. Eat the right foods in the correct com- 
binations and you will build pure rich blood. 
Then the blood builds a normal, strong body— 
a body that works so well that all waste is elimi- 
nated. Every organ works ina normal rhythm. 
In a body like that there is no place for disease 
to get a leverage. 

You can enjoy good health, energy and vigor if 
you live a natural, normal life. Disease is abnor- 
mal. Health is the natural, normal condition. 

In the SUCCESS HEALTH LIBRARY you 
will find complete instructions that will enable 


